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I .—The Egerton Genesis and the M. R. James Memorial MS. 
By Eric G. Millar, Esq., D.Litt ., ES.A. 


Read 18th March 1937 


In i860 the British Museum purchased at Christies a remarkable volume 
of illustrations to the Book of Genesis, which is now numbered Egerton MS. 
1894. It formed part of a miscellaneous collection known as the Vienna Museum, 
which was said in the sale-catalogue to have been begun by the Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian I and enlarged by his grandson the Emperor Rudolph II, and to have 
been sold in 1782 to a certain Chevalier von SchOnfeld, who added his own col¬ 
lection to it and opened it to the public under the title of the Technological 
Museum of Vienna. When sold in i860 it was the property of Messrs. Lowen- 
stein brothers of Frankfort on the Main. 

The Egerton Genesis consists of twenty leaves of pictures, unfinished in 
parts, with one or two leaves missing after the first leaf and also at the end. 
The pictures are accompanied by some Anglo-French inscriptions explaining 
them, in two hands, the second of which has always been accepted as English, 
while the first was regarded as probably the work of an English scribe, although 
less unmistakably English in character. In 1921 a complete reproduction of the 
manuscript was edited for the Roxburghe Club by the late Dr. M. R. James, 
who had previously described it in a letter as ‘ the riddle of all medieval picture 
books ’. 

In his introduction Dr. James wrote as follows:— 1 

It is not too much to sav that of all the illustrated manuscripts that I have seen, 
this Egerton 1894 has been the most puzzling; and also, in view of the wonderful 
qualities of its drawing and colouring, one of the most fascinating. . .. There are two 
propositions about the book upon which a general agreement may be said to have 
been reached: one, that it is a work of the fourteenth century, and not early in that 
centuiy,* the other that the second of the handwritings of the text (and most likely the 
first also) is English. The language of the text, moreover, is Anglo-French. When, 
however, it is asked ot what nationality the artist was, where he worked, and what 
was the purpose of his book, I at least am reduced to conjecture. We know nothing 
of the history of the manuscript before it entered the Vienna Museum, and we do not 

1 Illustrations of the Book of Genesis, being a complete reproduction in Facsimile of the Manuscript , 
British Museum, Egerton iSgj, with an Introduction by M. R. James ... Oxford, Printed for presenta¬ 
tion to the Members of the Roxburghe Club, 1921 , pp. 2 - 4 . 

* On p. 6 he writes 4 in fact 1360 does not seem to me too low a date'. 
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even know when that happened. The text, written by two persons, neither of whom 
need have been the artist, only tells us by its writing and language that it comes Irom 
an English sphere of influence. The pictures are the work of so original a hand that 
comparison with other illustrations of the time does not lead us far. 

There are doubtless many points in them which others will single out as dis¬ 
tinctive. I will name three which strike n^self. First, the manner in which trees arc 
drawn : they arc mushroom-like growths, masses of darkish green, with no branches 
projecting outside their firmly drawn outlines. Next, the care and interest lavished 
upon varying the expressions of the faces, which, one cannot but feel, are often 
designedly comic, and, in connexion with this, the rather cynical pleasure which the 
artist seems to take in illustrating incidents on which it is customary not to lay stress. 
Another technical matter is his interest in bold foreshortening of faces and in unusual 
attitudes. . . . The mastery of line, reminding one of Aubrey Beardsley’s work, is 
astonishing; and there is in many of the pictures a quality recalling oriental drawings, 
which I find it hard to define, but which I cannot doubt others will agree with me in 
perceiving. ... All these traits (to which, as 1 say, others will add) seem to put our 
artist in a place by himself. Of course no one, artist, writer, or inventor, is really 
without his context; yet here we have a man whom it is extremely difficult to fit into 
any setting. The publication of his work affords the best means of eliciting parallels 
to it, and naturally, no one would be better pleased than myself if, as a consequence 
thereof, I were directed to a group of productions of the same school. 1 have some¬ 
times thought that Italy would prove to have a word to say in the matter: sometimes 
(and perhaps more reasonably) that relationship with Spain would emerge. A con¬ 
nexion with Germany was suggested to me as possible by Professor Sir W. Ridgeway, 
on the ground that the peculiar leg guards which form part of the saddle of the cavalry 
find their nearest parallels east of the Rhine. It is true that the manuscript is first 
heard of at Vienna; true also that exaggeration in portraying facial expression, and 
also perhaps non-avoidance of ugly subjects, are characteristic of some German art. 
But the language and script of the text are formidable obstacles to my acceptance of 
this view, the latter in particular. The best opinion 1 can obtain or form pronounces it 
English. Up to the present 1 have heard no suggestion which has seemed to be more 
plausible than that of Mr. Cockerell, that we ought to look to the region of Bordeaux, 
where at the date of the book a blend of French and English influence existed, and 
where, moreover, a Spanish element would not be surprising. 

Plate i, from Egerton MS. 1894, f. 8, shows a characteristic page of the 
manuscript; the subjects illustrated are the parting of Abraham and Lot (Genesis 
xiii, ij), the promise to Abraham (ibid., 14), and Abraham settling in Mamre and 
building the altar (ibid., 18). For the other pages of this astonishing manuscript 
readers are referred to the complete reproduction. 

Dr. James to the end of his life always had a feeling that the Egerton Genesis 
might ultimately prove to be of English origin. In a letter to the present writer 
following the publication of a book on English Illuminated Manuscripts in 1928 he 
wrote, 1 Would that you could have made it appear that the Egerton Genesis has 
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a place somewhere and in a review of the same book in The Times Literary 
Supplement , 23rd February of that year, he added with reference to a hand-list of 
English MSS. contained in the book, ‘We should ourselves have been inclined to 
include in it, even with a query, the enigmatic picture-book of Genesis in the 
British Museum (Egerton 1894) which has English connexions of some kind.’ 

The position remained unchanged until November 1936, when a quite un¬ 
known Psalter was sent round to the present writer at the British Museum for 
an opinion by Mr. Francis Edwards, the bookseller, who was considering its 
purchase from a private source in England. Besides containing a rather unusual 
form of the Psalter,each verseof the Latin beingfollowed bya French translation, 1 
the manuscript included some prayers at the beginning for the various canonical 
Hours, at each of which two events were described as having taken place: at 
Matins, the Mocking of Christ and the Resurrection; at Prime, Christ brought 
before Pilate and His appearance to St. Mary Magdalene; at Tierce, the Scour¬ 
ging and Pentecost; at Sext, the Crucifixion and the Annunciation; at None, the 
death of Christ on the Cross and the Ascension; at Vespers, the Descent from 
the Cross and the Last Supper; and at Compline, the Agony in the Garden and 
the Burial of Christ. Each of these prayers was illustrated by a miniature in 
two compartments, and a glance at these miniatures was enough to show that 
at last we had something definitely related in style to the Egerton Genesis. The 
resemblance was in fact so close, except for differences in the colouring, as to 
suggest identity of hand, and at least to make it almost certain that the two 
books originated at the same time and place. Further, not only were the writing 
and the rest of the decoration of this Psalter entirely English in character, but 
the Kalendar and Litany pointed strongly to the Diocese of Durham, 9 and as 
a result it could be safely claimed that the Egerton Genesis was also executed 
in England. It became, therefore, a matter of importance to secure this Psalter 
for the British Museum, if possible, as providing the only evidence for this claim. 
Mr. Edwards readily undertook the necessary negotiations, and wrote early in 
January 1937 to say that the owner was prepared to accept the very reasonable 
figure of £325 for it. It was then decided to invite contributions from some of 

1 The text of the Psalter, f. 39 (see pi. iv) begins, * Beatus uir qui non abiit in consilio impiorum 
et in uia peccatorum non stetit: et in cathedra id est indicia pestilencie id est falsitatis non sedit. 
Beneit soit le bier que ne foreie el consail dc sen grecs et ne estuet en la voie des peccheours: et ne 
siet el iuggeraent de fausine.’ 

* E.g. the Kalendar contains, in red , John of Beverlcj' ( 7 th May), Godric ( 21 st May), Oswin 
( 20 th August), Aidan ( 31 st August), and the Translation of St. Cuthbert, marked ‘ duplex * ( 4 th Septem¬ 
ber), and, in black, Kentigem ( 13 th January), Oswald, archbishop ( 28 th February), Chad (rst March), 
Patrick |i 6 th March), Wilfrid, bishop and martyr ( 24 th April), Oswald, king and martyr ( 5 th August), 
Paulinus ( 10 th October), and Wilfred, bishop ( 12 th October), while the Litany includes Martyrs 
Oswald, Confessors Cuthbert, Aidan, William [of York], Wilfred, Chad, Hugh [of Lincoln], Godric, 
Patrick, Bede, Virgins Ebba. 
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Dr. James’s friends and to present the Psalter to the British Museum in his 
memory; the money was raised within a few weeks from a body of thirty-nine 
subscribers, and the manuscript was formally accepted by the Trustees on 
13th March 1937, and has since been given the number Additional MS. 44949. 
The only matter for regret amongst all who knew him is that the manuscript 
did not come to light in Dr. James’s lifetime, for it is difficult to think of any¬ 
thing that would have caused him greater satisfaction. But his friends felt that 
it would at least be appropriate that it should be permanently coupled with his 
name in the national collection. 

Note on the Psalter ; Add. MS. 44949 

The MS. is on 304 leaves of vellum, measuring 10* in. by 6* in. The opening words 
of the second leaf are ‘ Domine ihesu Christe \ A modem pencil note on the front paste- 
down states, without foundation, that the MS. belonged to the * Abbey of Tyrwardith 
[5/r]*, i.e. the Prioiy of Tywardreth in Cornwall, as a consequence of which a leather 
label ‘ Psalterium Iywardreth * has been affixed to the back of the volume, which is in 
its original wooden boards covered with dark brown leather of later date (sixteenth 
century?). Plates n-iv reproduce five pages of this manuscript, four for comparison with 
the plate from the Egerton Genesis, and the remaining one showing the decoration of the 
first page of the Psalter, which is in a more ordinary English style of the period. The 
subjects are: 

PI. u (a), f. 4: 

Prayer for Prime . Miniature in two compartments: (i) Christ before Pilate; 
(ii) Christ appearing to St. Mary Magdalene. In the upper margin are directions for 
the illuminator in faded ink : 1 Accusacio. Apparicio magdalene \ l 

PI. 11 (/>), f. 4 b: 

Prayer for Tierce. Miniature in two compartments: (i) The scourging of Christ; 
(ii) Pentecost. The foreshortened faces may be especially compared with those in the 
lower compartments of Egerton MS. 1894, f. 8, reproduced in pi. 1. Directions for the 
illuminator in the upper margin : 4 ligacio flagellacio' and ‘Spiritus sancti missio*. 

PI. 111(a), f. 5b: 

Prayer for None. Miniature in two compartments: (i) The Crucifixion; (ii) The 
Ascension; the foreshortened faces may again be compared with those in pi 1 
Directions for the illuminator: 1 Mortem autem cruris' and 4 In cclum ascensio \ 

PI. in (b), f. 6: 

Prayer for Vespers. Miniature in two compartments: (i) The Descent from the 
Cross ; (ii) I he Last Supper. Directions for the illuminator: 4 Deposicio de cruce* 
and 4 Mandatum nouum \ 

1 These are fully recoverable under the ultra-violet lamp. 
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PI. iv, f. 39: 

Initial B of Ps. I, with miniature of David harping, and border of English style. 

There are notes of charges for the painting of some of the initials in the lower 
margins of flf. ub, 13 b, 23 b, 31b, 61 b, 229 b, 1 which, even if there were any doubt 
otherwise, are a clear indication that the whole MS., including the miniatures related to 
the Egerton Genesis, was produced in the same place. The notes have been partially 
cut away by the binder. 

1 1 have to thank Mr. F. Wormald for this list- 





















II .—Recent Discoveries at the Church of the Nativity , Bethlehem 
By William Harvey, Esq., and John H. Harvey, Esq. 


Read 25th November 1937 


It has for many years been disputed whether the existing structure of the 
Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem were that built by Constantine, in the first 
half of the fourth century, or a later restoration or rebuilding under Justinian, 
some two centuries later. 1 The documentary evidence is insufficient to decide 
the point, as no unequivocal description of the present church exists earlier than 
that of Sophronius in a. d. 635, which describes the building as TpUoyxor, triple- 
vaulted. or tri-apsidal.* Unfortunately, this comes a century too late to decide 
the point at issue (pi. xm). 

One author alone describes the church as the work of Justinian: Futychius, 
patriarch of Alexandria, writing shortly after a. d. 900* He states that the 
emperor ordered his legate to pull down the church, which was small, and to 
build a finer one in its place. When Justinian heard the description ot the 
building erected, however, he became very angry, and ordered the architect to 
be beheaded . 5 This story has been regarded with suspicion on account oi its 
somewhat mythological conclusion, and even more so because the Oonnthian 
columns of the church have been accepted by most archaeologists as ot fourth- 
century date. Viollet-le-Duc, on the other hand, believed that the whole building 
was the work of Justinian ; 4 a necessary corollary to the dating problem was the 
subsidiary one, whether the building was all of one build, or ot two or more. 

The conclusion that the structure was of uniform date throughout was 
published by the Byzantine Research Fund in 1910, 4 but was questioned by 
Ptrc Vincent of the' French Dominican School of Archaeology in Jerusalem, 
in his monumental work on Bethlehem, published in collaboration with Pc re 


» For statements of the problem, and divergent solutions, see W Harvey and other* The Church 
of the Nativity at Bethlehem (Byzantine Research Fund), 1910; and L. H. \ mcent and F. M. Abel, 

See 1 his description in the Anacreontics , quoted by H. A. A. Cruso in \V. Haney and others. 


P ' ‘ 3 'luhchii Patriarchae Alexandria AnnaUs, book ii, 288 90. quoted by H. A. A. Cruso as above 
See also discussion on the original Arabic text in H. Vincent and F. M. Abel, op. at., p. 119. n. 1, and 

L. H. Vincent in Prone Bildu/ae, January 1937. n; .« 

4 \V. R. Lethabv in W. Harvey and others, op. at., p. 17. It seems doubtful whether Diehls 

name should have been added to that of Yiollet-le-Duc. 

5 W. Harvey and others, op. cit. 
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Abel in 1914.* Pirre Vincent's theory of dual construction rested on insufficient 
evidence, as indeed did any and every theory at that time, for the rivalry between 
the sects in possession of the church, and the attitude of the then Turkish adminis¬ 
tration, made scientific investigation practically impossible. 

P£re Vincent, however, made one discovery of great importance: that the 
foundations of the north nave wall continued as a straight line across part ot 
the northern apse (pi. xin). His discovery of this evidence of rebuilding was 
based on the appearance of the roof of one of the many grottoes beneath the 
church, and could not then be verified by excavation;* but it has now been 
fully borne out and amplified by the fresh facts at our disposal. 

In the spring of 1934, the present writers were invited by the Government 
of Palestine to undertake a structural survey of the church fabric, with a view 
to ascertaining what repairs were necessary for its safety, which had been 
endangered by an earthquake in 1927. 

The survey began in May, and at first it was not expected that there would 
be any opportunity for excavation or specifically archaeological investigations. 
On the 12th of June it was noticed that a part of the paving at the west end of 
the outer south nave aisle sounded hollow; as it had been observed that the 
rock above the grottoes was in many places in a bad condition, it seemed neces¬ 
sary to make certain that there was no cavity affecting the foundations of the 
colonnades. Permission to excavate a small area was readily granted by the 
Greek Orthodox Archbishop ot Jordan, the Right Rev. I imotheos l hemeles, 
without whose kindly co-operation, then and later, the work would have been 
impossible. 

At this point we must record our thanks to all who officially or privatelv 
rendered assistance during the course of the work; to His Excellency the High 
Commissioner and to the various branches ot his Administration; in particular 
to Mr. E. E Richmond, Director of Antiquities, and his staff, who assisted in 
the supervision and recordingof the work; and to Mr. Fawcett Pudsey, Director 
ot Public A\orks, who was responsible for expediting its administrative and 
inancial aspects; to the Orthodox, Latin, and Armenian Patriarchates in Jeru¬ 
salem, His Grace the Orthodox Archbishop of Jordan, and the Very Reverend 
Superiors ot the Franciscan and Armenian Convents at Bethlehem * to Mr 1 W 
Crowfoot fo, his suggestions anti help, both in Bcthlohcm. a„dTurl“he prol 
pa rat ion ot this paper, and to P£re Vincent, who in his frequent visits to the 
c urch ga\e us the benefit of his skilled knowledge and great experience in 
Eastern archaeology. Also our especial thanks to Professor Bernhard Gauer, 
ot JJllsseldorf, whose expert and quite honorary work saved one of the most 

1 E. H. Vincent and F. M. Abel. BrthUem, Paris, 1914. 

* E. H. Vincent and F. M. Abel, op. cit. t p. 76, fig. 29, pi. n. 
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a. Mosaic in south-west aisle of nave, first discovered 
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valuable parts of the mosaic from immediate disintegration, and made it possible 
for casts of several portions to be taken by a special process of his own in\cn- 
tion. We also ow'c a debt of gratitude to our foreman, Joseph Aboud, and to 
his gang of labourers who carried out the work with skill and enthusiasm. 

The preliminary excavation resulted in the discovery, not ot a cavity, but 
of rather loose filling to a depth of about 075 metre (say 2 ft. 6 in.), where it 
rested on a floor of white mosaic. 

It seemed at first that this floor might belong to the existing church, and 
that pedestals existed below the column bases, but a slight extension ot the cut 
show ed that the nave colonnades rested on squared blocks standing on a stylo¬ 
bate wall, which cut through the earlier mosaic throughout (pi. v, 2). T his was in 
itself sufficient to prove that the church stood on an earlier structure, but as an 
opportunity offered for exploration, permission was obtained to sink a further 

series of trial holes. ... , 

In the hope of finding a dedicatory' inscription a cut was made on the north 

side of the steps leading from nave to crossing; this revealed the earlier steps, 
flanked by a small square panel (0.725 metre square) of a fretted design of 
swastikas with the word 1x0 yc in the centre (pi. v, 1). According to Prof. F. J. 
Dolger of Bonn, this example of the ixgyc formula is the earliest known to 
which an approximate date can be given. 1 In front of the bottom step a band ot 
destroyed mosaic extended across the whole nave—it is possible that a dedica¬ 
tory inscription may have existed here, as none was found elsewhere. 

Excavation of part of the centre of the nave floor then began, w ith very 
encouraging results, and soon the whole of an extensive carpet of mosaic patterns 
was laid'bare. Though severely damaged, enough of these patterns remained for 
reconstruction of the general layout to be possible and to show' the original 

technique (pi. vii). . 

It was pointed out by Pfcre Vincent in his book that many dimensions in 

the church seemed to be based on the Roman foot of 0*296 metre.* . It was 
found that the mosaics revealed definite evidence ot the use ot this unit in the 
setting out, as several patterns had clearly been designed on a mesh of squares, 
each with a side of 025 Roman foot—a larger unit of 100 of these small squares 
(a square of 2*5 Roman feet) was commonly used for the individual pattern units, 
and the side of this unit was divided into 100 tesserae of the mosaic. This setting 
out can best be understood in an actual example from the mosaic (fig. 1). 

It seems clear that pattern-books of designs on ‘squared paper or parch¬ 
ment must have been current, just as at a much later date manuals of hagio¬ 
graphy were compiled, such as the fifteenth-century * Painter s Guide of Mount 

1 F. J. Dolger in An tike w. Christtnlum , 5 (1936), 81-6. quoted in ByzanhnischtZetischrift, 1936, 
I left 2 p 518 5 Vincent and Abel, op. at., p. 38, n. 1. 
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Athos, by Dionysios of Fourna. 1 * Mr. Avi-Yonah, in his Corpus of Palestine 
Mosaics published in 1933, remarks on this fact, and describes his work as an 
attempt to reconstruct the pattern-books which were in use: an attempt in which 
his patience has been singularly successful.* A close parallel to the tret-pattern 
of the panel containing the word 1x0 yc was found at Leicester, and has been 

published. 3 

Excavations of the north transept, 
crossing, and eastern arm of the church 
exposed an octagonal sanctuary with a 
central circular well above the grotto. 
Octagonal steps led down from this to a 
surrounding mosaic, fragments only of 
which remain (pi. vi). The circular stone 
kerb surrounding the well seems to have 
been provided with a screen, probably 
of bronze, supported on uprights set in 
grooves in the outer face of the stone¬ 
work. The stair down to the grotto must 
almost certainly have been at the west. 

The mosaics here were of a much 
more delicate character than those of the 
nave, and the tesserae are much smaller; 
in the nave, about 200 tesserae cover a 
square of 10 centimetres, while in the octagon the number rises to 400 or even 
500. These numbers of tesserae are unusual, and in Palestine at any rate, unique; 
Mr. Avi-Yonah has only one example with so many as 157 tesserae to a 10-centi- 
metre square. 4 The same applies to the plain white mosaic; his finest example 
runs to 42 tesserae and he states that over 30 is exceptional; 4 at Bethlehem the 
figure for plain white surrounds is 55. From the point of view of workmanship, 
these floors are then the finest which have yet come to light in Palestine, as was 
to be expected in the case of one of the supreme sanctuaries of Christendom, 
adorned with all the wealth of Imperial Rome. 

Of the existing portions of the pattern, a small octagonal panel containing 
the figure of a cock was the best example of mosaic craft. When found, its 
condition was extremely fragile, but it was saved from disintegration on expo- 

1 See O. M. Dalton in W. Harvey and others, op. cit., p. 49 and note 2. 

s M. Avi-Yonah in Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine, i, 136, and iii, 73. 

3 Nichols, History of Leicestershire, i, reproduced in V.CM . Leicestershire , ii, 16, pi. v. 

4 M. Avi-Yonah in O.D.A.P., iii, 72. 

4 Ibid., iii, 61. 
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DIAGRAM OF PANEL FfcDM MOSAIC IN 
NAVE , WITH SQUARE MESH ABOVE IT. 

Fig 1. Diagram showing setting out of mosaic 
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sure to the air by the painstaking and expert work of Professor Gauer, who 
cleaned the surface piecemeal, and consolidated it by patient sponging with 
liquid mortar (pi. vm, i). 

The very varied motives used in the mosaics suggest that they were the 
work of a mixed gang of craftsmen, or, at any rate, that influences from different 
parts of the Empire were at work in the selection of the patterns. It is, however, 
noteworthy that in almost all the patterns the fylfot or swastika form is some¬ 
where present: in the nave carpet, in the small square panels,and in the octagonal 
surround to the grotto; a common factor thus brings a note of unity to a series 
of patterns otherwise diverse. These fret-patterns containing the swastika are, 
of course, among the most widely spread art-motives in the world; apart from 
their common use in Hellenic and Roman mosaics, forms almost identical with 
those at Bethlehem can be found at widely separated places and periods: on 
a Mycenaean sword of the sixteenth century b. c.;' as a fresco pattern at Thebes 
in ancient Egypt;* in medieval carving and embroidery; 3 and among the Saxon 
sculptures at Breedon on the Hill, published ten years ago by Mr. A. W. 
Clapham; 4 in this last case, some of the accompanying beasts and foliage have 
a distinct flavour of the ancient East. 

The form of interlaced swastikas used in one of the nave patterns closely 
resembles that on some of the late classic coins of Crete,’ and there seems a 
possibility that the pattern of the nave, with its suggestive resemblance to the 
marking-out of a fives court or football field, may have been a sacred labyrinth 
danced over by the choir. Such a practice still survives, or at any rate did so 
until recently, in the Mozarabic Mass of St. Isidore, used at Seville and Toledo, 
and it is said that the early bishops of the Church were called ‘praesules’ from 
their skill in leading the dance. 4 

Though the mosaics were by far the most spectacular finds, they were not 
of greater archaeological value than the remains of walls, steps and thresholds, 
which revealed the plan of the original church of Constantine (pi. xiv). These 
consisted of a series of steps leading up to the western facade, probably from the 
court of an atrium; of a western wall pierced by doors, of which the thresholds 
remain; of parts of the side walls of the nave, which occupied the same position 
as those of the present church, and of several portions of the external walls of 

1 Georg Karo, Schachtgr&btr von MykcnA , 1932, reproduced in JOrg Lechler, Vom Hakenkreuz, 
Leipzig, 1934, p. 41, n. 1. 

* Wilson in Annual Report, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 1896, reproduced in Lechler, 

op. cit., p. 49, n. 6. 3 Lechler, op. at., pp. 28-36. 

4 A. W. Clapham in Archacologia, lxxvii (1927). p. 219, pis. xxxi, 2; xxxu, 1. 

' W. H. Matthews, Mazes and Labyrinths, 1922, figs. 20 6. 

* Scaliger, quoted in Article * Dance’, Encyclopaedia Briiannica, 13th ed., voL 7, p 796. See also 
W. F. J. Knight, Maze Symbolism and the Trojan Game, in Antiquity, vi, 1932. 
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the eastern extremity and octagon; the original nave with its side aisles formed 

an almost exact square. . . 

The courtyard of the presumed atrium was covered with white mosaic, with 
linesof coloured guilloche pattern outlining the paths leading towards the church 
doors; two steps led up from the court to the eastern walk, which was floored in 
white mosaic (pi. vui, 2). The door thresholds were three steps higher than this 
atrium; that of the central entrance shows four bolt-holes, and countersinkings 
for the pivots of two great doors which opened inwards. The threshold was 
slightly rebated towards the interior, and was also one step above the floor ot 
the nave (pt ix, 1). 

The threshold of the north aisle door was similar, but contained a second 
internal step, just above the mosaic level. This had in part been worn away by 
use, and filled in with a patch of white mosaic, similar to that of the adjacent 
work of the nave floor (pi. x, 1). The outer north aisle contained no door, but 
the foundations of the original west wall are still in situ . 

Traversing the mosaics of the nave, which have already been described, 
the pilgrim reached a staircase of three steps leading to the higher level of the 
octagon, a level necessitated by the slope of the natural rock. The southern 
end of the lowest step had been worn down, like the threshold just mentioned, 
and had been repaired with white mosaic. The original staircase has been 
mutilated by intrusive work belonging to a later descending stair to the grotto, 
itself apparently of two periods, and closed at the present day (pi. x, 2). 

it is possible that there may also have been access from the outer side aisles 
to small rooms, perhaps sacristies, at the north-west and south-west sides of the 
octagon—on the south, the mosaic of the aisle abuts against a low step of natural 
rock, and also against the foundations of the outer south wall, showing these to be 
of the original build. Further westward, it was found that this south wall of the 
early church was itself based on the rock; where external faces of the early 
foundations were exposed they clearly showed the effects of weathering on the 
rather soft limestone employed (pi. xi, 2). The north wall of the first nave, as was 
discovered by P6re Vincent, extended eastwards across part of the present apse, 
but turned south to join the north face of the octagon. Parts of the foundations 
of the north-cast and east walls of the octagon were also discovered, defining 
the eastern extremity of Constantines church (pis. xm and xiv). 

The excavations also threw light on the early history of the existing church. 
Its nave colonnades rest on continuous stylobate walls which cut through the 
older mosaic floor and rest on the natural rock (pi. ix,2). Setting-out lines marked 
in red on this stylobate could still be seen, marking the positions of the sub-bases 
below the columns. 1 A floor of grey marble, which still exists in the transepts, 

1 E. T. Richmond in Q.D.A.P ., vi, pi. xiv, 3. 
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2. Mosaic and steps of the original atrium from the west 
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and of which fragments were found in situ in the nave, lay level with the top 
of these sub-bases, revealing the whole height of the polished red limestone 
bases, some two or three inches of which are now buried beneath the present 
stone paving. 

With this exception, the structure of the nave exists to-day much as it did 
when built in the sixth century. Beneath the crossing and eastern arm, however, 
was a raised enclosure, probably surrounded by a bronze grille resting on a red 
limestone plinth, of which the eastern apsidal face was found in situ (pi. xv). 
The two bronze door-leaves which now close the two side entrances to the grotto 
certainly belonged together, and may well have been saved from the destruction 
of this screen. They at any rate agree with a sixth-century date. 1 East of this, 
the Hoor dropped back to the general level of the nave and transepts, while 
around the eastern apse were the usual raised benches, foundations of which 
were found still to exist. 

To the north-east of the apsidal sanctuary a sunken channel was found, 
roughly circular in plan, and directly above, the now blocked opening of a great 
cistern cut in the rock; the inner face of this channel is approximately octagonal, 
and of suitable size to form a foundation for the font of red limestone now in 
the south aisle of the nave.* This may have served the dual purpose of well- 
head and font, as those receiving baptism could have knelt around the font on 
a marble grille covering the channel, while water drawn up from beneath was 
poured over them; there is a possibility that this was the well of Bethlehem 
from which David wished to drink, and therefore of special sanctity. This may 
account for the unusual position of the font inside the church itself. 

A further discovery relating to the present structure was the finding of the 
south-east angle of its atrium and the head of the south door, hidden in part of 
the Armenian convent. The position of the atrium was already known, but it 
was feared that except for part of its foundations, discovered in 1932 by the 
Department of Antiquities, it had been destroyed. There were found in situ the 
angle pier with its capital, and the next column to the west, which had, however, 
lost its cap (pi. xi, i). 3 

The style and workmanship of this atrium colonnade agree so closely with 
those of the great colonnades of the church, though on a slightly smaller scale, 
that it seems difficult to accept the hypothesis that the columns of the present 
church, with their bases and caps, date from the fourth-century building, and 

* Roland Jager in Jahrb . </. dent. Arch. Instil., xlv, 1930, 91-115, quoted by L. H. Vincent in 
Revue Biblique, Jan. 1937. 

s E. T. Richmond in Q.D.A.P., vi, no. 2, pi. xvi, 2. For the font itself, W. Haney and others, 
op. cit ., fig. 11 and pi. 1; L. H. Vincent and F. M. Abel, op. cit., p. 93, figs. 36 and 37. 

8 E. T. Richmond in Q.D~A-P. t vi, no. 2, pis. xiii,xiv. For the earlier excavations in the atrium, 
R. W. Hamilton in Q.D.A.P., iii, no. 1. 
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have been re-used. All attempts to justify this suggestion, as those of Pere 
yincent betore and after,’ and Mr. E. Y. Richmond* after the recent excava¬ 
tions, end by placing the angle piers of the present crossing at the four corners 
ot the original atrium. It this were the case, the atrium would have consisted 
ot an order of the same scale as that within the church, in itself an improba¬ 
bility. There is also the fact that very careful examination of the double caps 
shows no sign ot weathering, which would be expected if they had stood exposed 
to the courtyard for two centuries. 3 Part of the original atrium stylobate, found 
above the steps trom the courtyard, is narrower than the bases of the present 
columns of the church—this also is against their having rested on it. Lastly, 
the historical evidence, and the fact that a layer of charcoal and ashes covered 
a considerable part of the nave mosaics, leave little doubt that the first church 
was sacked and burnt during the Samaritan revolt. It is hardly probable that 
so many ot the original columns should have survived this conflagration and 
show no traces ot it; there is, besides, the possibility that Constantine s church 
stood on masonry piers. 

One may add that among the finds in the soil used by Justinian’s builders 
to raise the floor level for the new church, was a number of hard stones worn 
to a polished concave surface which exactly fits the existing columns. It seems 
probable, therefore, that these were polished on the site immediately before 
erection in the sixth century. A comparison between the existing capitals and 
those ot Diocletian s palace at Spalato was used by Pere Vincent to support 
a fourth-century date. 4 I hough superficially alike, a closer comparison shows 
a large number of disci epancies, all oi which are in favour oi a much later date for 
those at Bethlehem, which besides greatly resemble work of the sixth century 
found in Syria. 4 

Among the smaller finds duringtheexcavations,perhapsthe most interesting 
were many large fragments ot Roman roof tiles from the early structure; these 
consisted ot flat tiles with raised edges, and separate cover-tiles of semicircular 
section, diminishing tow ards the upper end (fig. 2). A find of small clay lamps 
of early Byzantine type in the soil, used to raise the level of the nave floor, con- 

Oct ' lnCCnt and F ‘ M * AbCl ' 0f> ' PP ' 96 ~ 7, and p1, x; and L * H * Vinc ent in Revue Biblique, 

* E. T. Richmond in Q.D.A.P., vi, 64, and fig. 1. 

J for photographs of these capitals, see Vincent and Abel, op. cit., pi. xm, and W. Harvey and 
others, op. c,f. t fig. 4. J 

4 Vincent and Abel, op. cit., p. 86, n. 1: '... i ce l£ger detail pres, si Ion dessinait une croix sur 
de BeddeJm ^ C,ia P lteaux on ne ,es discemerait p l us sans une extreme attention dcs chapiteaux 

J. liber SO It. Monuments d y Architecture Byzantine, 1934. esp. pi. xlv b. For a further discussion 
of the question of the columns and capitals, see W. and J. H. Harvey in Journ. R.I.B.A., 6th December 
*937. with one hgure. 
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X, Part of sanctuary mosaic to show good repair: the four dice in lower right-hand corner 


a. Another part of sanctuary mosaic to show careless repair of fret pattern below cock and partridge 
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firmed the sixth-century date of the rebuilding. But no sealed deposits of coin 
or other definitely datable objects came to light which could be used a P 
of any special theory of building dates. A large collection of potsherds and 
fragments of worked stone and marble from the excavations \v as preserve 
the Department of Antiquities, but this threw no further light on the lorm ot 

Constantines structure. . . , .. • 

As a considerable part of the church still remains unexcavated, it in possi 

that further evidence of an important char¬ 
acter may be discovered, and it would be 
premature to attempt a definitive recon¬ 
struction of the whole building, though partial 
reconstructions have recently been attempted 
by Mr. E. T. Richmond and Pbrc Vincent.' 

It has been suggested by Mr. J. W. Crowfoot 
that the early church is represented in the 
apse mosaic of St. Pudcnziana in Rome, 
which shows an octagonal sanctuary sur¬ 
mounted by a truncated conical roof, and 
an aisled nave." The only other probable- 
identification of this mosaic would be with 
the Church of the Ascension, but although 
that contained an octagonal sanctuary, it seems that it was not directly con¬ 
nected with the basilica. . . .. ,_ 

It should here be mentioned that the three great shrines of Christianity share 
this plan-form of a concentric, circular, or octagonal sanctuary, and an attached 
or separated basilica. There seems much scope in the study ol these very early 

church plans for the expert in early Church liturgy. 

One minor mysterv raised but not explained by the excavations, was the 
purpose of two curving walls across the north and south transepts. These were 
definitely of later date than the mosaic door,as it had been cut through to gi\e 
them a foundation on the rock, but they are also earlier than the walls of the 
nresent church. It is possible that they formed part of a tn-lobed eastern arm, 
begun by Justinian's architect, but never completed, as Pi-re Vincent suggests 
in his recent study of the whole problem in the Revue Bibhque (pk xui) Another 
hypothesis, admittedly tentative, has been put forward b> Mr. Ernest 11... w 1 • 
This is to the effect that the plan with three large lobes was actually carried 

1 V T Richmond in Q.P.A.P., vi, no. 2; L. H. Vincent in Revue Biblupu, 193&-7. 
t p or a goo d reproduction, sec M. van Berchcm and Clou/ot .1 iosaujuts tkrthennes, p. 65. 

* L. H. Vincent in Revue Biblique , January 1937, p. tii» ng. 16. 

« £ n Swift in American Journal of Archaeology, vol. 4° < I 93 6 '- PP* 397 4 02 - 


CM) 

Fig. 2. Fragments of roof tiles from original 
church. Note shaped piece of mortar indicating 
relative position and fixing of tiles 
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out and had become so ruinous by the twelfth century that the Crusaders rebuilt 
the whole eastern arm in its present form. In view of structural evidence too 
extensive to be discussed here. 1 this theory is untenable* and it must be remem* 
l irR’d that it was formed on the meagre summary of the excavations which was 
added to an official report written to serve a different purpose 

One further point deserves attention: do the floor mosaics date from the 
middle of the fourth century, or are they a reconstruction of perhaps a hundred 
years later? P&re Vincent gives his judgement in favour of a very late tourth- 
or early fifth-century date, after a searching scrutiny of the motives and artistic 
effect of the mosaics/ But his principal argument is an archaeological one* 1 )ased 
on the facts of the excavation* In his view, the repairs to the worn treads of two 
steps, already mentioned, were executed at the same time as the laying of the 
mosaic itself; in other words, the steps had suffered from the wear and tear of 
two or more generations before the existing floor was put down. 

However reluctant to disagree with P£re Vincent's verdict on the artistic 
aspect of the mosaics, we must remark that careful examination ot these two 
repairs convinced us that the opposite was the case: namely* that the mends 
were later in date than the surrounding mosaic to which they were skilfully 
Joined, and that the floor itself* like the steps, had therefore been in existence 
for an extended period (pi. x, r)/ 

The existence of the jxbyc inscription is probably the strongest piece ot 
evidence for a Constantinian date* The monogram was regarded as a sacred 
symbol, and as time went on there was a growing opinion in the Church that 
these should not be placed on floors, where they could be trodden on* This 
feeling was already strong in the late fourth century, and found legal expression 
in a-d. ^ 27 * when the Codex of Theodosius and Yalentinianus absolutely pro¬ 
hibited the use of the cross in pavements. 1 The question is a difficult one, as 
the mosaics themselves exhibit such great stylistic differences* It may, however, 
be stated that no direct evidence for the existence of an earlier mosaic was found, 
while the worn state of the existing portions suggests a long period of use. 
Repairs in several places had been made, probably at two different periods, 
since some were executed with great care, others with a lack of attention even 

' The chief points are: the construction of the colonnades, with timber architraves and hidden 
relieving arches, is exactly the same both in nave and transept, ant] so far as the western walls of the 
transept are concerned, proves them to be of the same builtl as the nave ; the quite definitely Crusader 
screen walls at the entrances to the grotto are intrusive, and not accurately centred on the column* 
and semicircular stairs, which are of a very different material and workmanship; the existing tran¬ 
sept and eastern arm bear no resemblance either in style or masonry to undoubted Crusader work* 

- L. U. Vincent in Revue Bibtiqwc, January 1937. 

See also E. T. Richmond in <JJ).AJ-\ T v, no. 3, pi xi. t i, 2. 

* M* Avi-Yonah in QJJ.A.P., iii t 63. 
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to the main lines of the pattern, suggesting both poverty and the poor cmlts- 
manship to be obtained in the period of political disturbance at the end ol the 

fifth century (pi. xu, t and 2). . . , . , . 

When we add that it may have taken a considerable period to lay so large 

an expanse of flooring, there seems to remain a strong probability that in these 
mosaics we see all that is left of the - magnificent honours and imperial offerings 
given by the Emperor Constantine and his mother to adorn the humble ca\e 
which saw the Nativity of Jesus. : 

The photographs, pis. vi.vii, vm (1), ix (2), x (2), xi (1), and xn (1,2) are by 
Mr C Raad of Jerusalem; the remainder are by J. H. I Iarvey. All the photo¬ 
graphs except pis. v (1), vn, vm (1), and xn (1, 2), are from negatives specially 
taken for the Structural Survey Report and are reproduced by kind permission 
of the Crown Agents for the Colonies and the Oxford University I less. 

> Eusebius’s Life of Constantine, bk. iii, c. 41, 43. quoted by H. A. A. Cruso in W. Harvey and 

others^ to the artides by E . T . Richmond in Q.D A.P., v, no. 3. and vi no a. and by 

L H Vincent in Revue Bibliqur. 1936-7 (vol. 45, pp. 544"741 vo1 4 6 . PP- 93: I2I >. should be studied . 
also those in William Harvey, Structural Survey of the (hunt, f ^ A ativtfy j> 935 v A" ^bishof 
diary of the discovery of the mosaics, with six figures, was published b> the Right Rev. Archbishop 

of Jordan in Nta Star, 1934, pp- 388-405. 
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IU—Medieval finds at At Mina in North Syria 
By Arthur Lane, Esq. 


Reports on the excavations at A 1 Mina during the two seasons 1936 and 
10^7 have already appeared in the Antiquaries Journal ,' and Sir Leonard 
Woolley has now invited me to give a more detailed account o! the finds dating 
from the medieval period. The Board of Education granted me special leave 
from my duties at the Victoria and Albert Museum, and I was thus able to 
assist at the excavations during the whole of the 1937 campaign 

It will be recalled that the inhabitants of the town on lal Sheikh Yusuf, 
identified by Sir Leonard Woolley with the ancient Posidium. were evidently 
transferred to the new city of Selcucia Pieria which Seleucus Nicator founded 
about 300 B.c. For about eight centuries after that date the site at the mouth 
of the Orontes was practically uninhabited; the whole of the Seleucid and 
Roman period is represented only by a dozen coins ranging from Commodus 
to Ilonorius. 3 The great artificial harbour of Seleucia, three miles to the north, 
held a monopoly of the import and export trade; its communication with 
Antioch, twelve miles inland, must have followed much the same course as the 
modern road over the intervening foot-hills. Under Augustus or libenus the 
bed of the Orontes was artificially deepened to allow ships of some size to sai 
up as far as the capital,* and by the second half of the fourth century a.d. it is 
possible that a small shipping station had again come into existence at the 
mouth of the river itself. Thus, Libanius implies that Antioch in his day 
possessed more than one harbour, distant a hundred and twenty stades from 
the city,* and John Malalas (491-578) mentions a natural harbour called 


' Antiq. Journ., xvii, 1937, 1-15,* Excavations near Antioch in 1936’; also Joum. litUenu b/11 u , 
Iviii, 1938, 1-30, * Excavations at Al Mina. Sucidia*. by Sir Leonard Woolley. Q . 

» The coins found in the 1936 campaign have been described in the Num.Chron.. Fifth Sene , 
xvii mi bv E. S. G. Robinson, • Coins from the excavations at Al Mina; with an appendix on 

coin’s ofPosidium’, and by D. Allen, ‘Coins of Antioch, etc., from Al Mina. 

• Pau“ viii. 29, 3: Strabo, xvi. 2, 7. P 651c. The river was evidently still navigable m 
o* see note 2 d. 212 of Chapot’s article mentioned below. In the middle ages it was no 
longer so • Mukaddasi(r.9851 says,'Neither the Barada.the River Jordan, the River MaklublUpper 
OrontesK northc Kft’er ci Antioch (Lower Orontes, are navigable for boats' (trans. Le Strange, 

Palestine Pilgrims Text Soc 1892,82). . , - , - 

. Libanius, Or. XI {Antiochicus), xli, 286, ed. Reiske: tocovto,- yip S^opy y o ' ’>*J 

a • AaXnrrtanr naiccov <a< tUToyovf Trout tuv ex OaXdrrrjv /ea\o>v. araSiot yap TO pttTOV UKO<Tl 

lll'uahl . 7 . Quoted by Chapot in his most valuable article 'Seleucie de Pid-rie' ,Mlmoires de l,i 
Societc Nationale des Antiquaires tie France, vi, 1907, 149). 
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Bytyllion near Seleucia.' The excavations brought to light the remains of an 
early Byzantine settlement at the southern edge of Tal Sheikh Yusuf,* and it 
is plausible to identify this with the northern outskirts of Bytyllion; most of 
the buildings and other remains would, ol course, have been carried away by 
the n\er when this changed its course some hundred and fifty vears ago. 3 
Antioch and Seleucia were ruined in the great earthquake of a.d. ’526, and their 
recovery discouraged by further shocks in 528, 581, and 588; the harbour at 
Seleucia graduallv silted up, and declining trade probably made more use of 
the small port at the river-mouth. The Sassanian invasions of north Syria 
under Khusrau Nushirvan in a.d. 540 and Khusrau Purviz in 611 were ominous 
preludes to the Arab conquest of 638, after which Antioch, once the greatest 
city of Syria, sank to the level of a provincial dependency of Damascus. To 
judge from the absence of material which could be dated in the seventh and 
eighth centuiies, the port at the river-mouth (Bytyllion ?) now* ceased to exist. 4 

I he Ommeyad dynasty ol Damascus gave place to the Abbasid, and the 
capital was moved eastward into Mesopotamia. The court resided first at Kufa 
then at Baghdad (founded in a.d. 762); then in 836 the Caliph Mutasim built 
himsell a new r city at Samarra further up the Tigris. Commerce now developed 
on a scale comparable to that ol Roman times, with silk and porcelain coming 
in Irom the Par East, and the newly invented lustre-ware going out from the 
court workshops to Samarkand, Egypt, and Spain. Geographical factors brought 
a lair share ol this prosperity to the doors of Antioch. Between Mesopotamia 
and the countries along the Mediterranean coast lay the Syrian desert, barring 
the direct route lrom Baghdad to Damascus. When the Parthians traded with 
Rome, the caravans started lrom Dura on the Euphrates certain of finding 
shelter at Palmyra, the prosperous city that guarded the oasis half-way to 
Damascus; but Dura was destroyed by the Sassanians under Shapur about 
a.d. 256, and Palmyra, grown over-proud under Vaballath and his widow* 
Zenobia, barely survived its chastisement at the hands of Aurelian later in the 
century. 1 The desert-road to the west fell out of use, and the traders were forced 



Nationale, and if it appeared as an article in some periodical, Dussaud 
3 M. Rostovtzeff, Caravan Cities , 1932, 91-119. 
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to take a longer route to the north along the ‘ fertile crescent’. Following the 
Euphrates as far as Rakka or Balis (the ‘ Port of the Syrians’ referred to by 
Istakhri) they then struck westwards to Aleppo. 1 From here they could go 
overland to Homs (Emesa) and Damascus, but to reach the coastal towns and 
Egypt it would be more convenient to do part ol the journey by sea. I he two 
ports nearest to Aleppo were Latakia (Laodicea) and the more easily accessible 
one at the mouth of the river Orontes, reached via the Amuk plain and Antioch. 
Once again Tal Sheikh Yusuf became the site of a busy seaport. The excava¬ 
tions brought to light a great quantity of glazed and unglazed pottery covering 
an area comparable in extent to that ol the earlier Greek and ol the latei 
Crusaders’settlements; some ol this must have been made close at hand lor 
short-distance trade down the coast, but other types, including lustre-ware, were 
so like those found at Samarra as to leave no doubt that they were brought all 
the way from Mesopotamia, lhis occupation apparently began during the 
Samarra period (a.d. 836-83)—we may tentatively suggest the middle of the 
ninth century; but some of the lustre-ware is painted in a style which only 
developed after Samarra was abandoned, so that trade evidently continued till 
well into the tenth century. In 878 Ahmed Ibn lulun, the governor ol Egypt, 
repudiated the Caliph’s authority and invaded Syria; Antioch resisted and was 
taken by storm. 5 The Tulunids maintained a precarious hold over the country 
till their fall in 904, when the rule of the Baghdad government was re-established. 
But the Abbasid power was now in full decline; the Caliphs were at the mercy 
of their Turkish bodyguard, and the local chieftains constantly at war together. 
About 944 northern Syria came under the control ol the Hamdanid emirs of 
Aleppo and Mosul, whose rule proved so unpopular at Antioch that the people 
revolted: the rebel leader Kashik even made overtures to the eastern emperor 
before his defeat and death in 966. It was a period ol political strife, but com¬ 
merce evidently did not suffer; Istakhri, who visited Antioch in 951, found that 
citv prosperous. 1 He omits to mention its harbour, whose name in curb Arab 
times remains uncertain; the modern title Suwaidiya hardly appears before 
the Crusading period (see E. Honigmann in the Encyclopaedia of 1 slam , under 

Suwaidiya). . 

Bv the tenth century Islam had ceased to be a menace to the eastern 

empire, and the initiative of hostilities passed into the hands of the Christians. 
Nicephorus Phocas in 968 led a victorious army through Syria, and earl\ in the 

1 On the question of trade-routes, see R. Dussaud, Topographit de la Syne, ma P XIV * 

W. Heyd, Histoirt du com merer du Levant au moyen age , 1885, i, 42-4 ; E. Key, Les Colonies franques 

dc Syne an 12™ el if" slides, 1883. 196 ff. „ , 

2 Stanley Lane-Poole, A History of Egypt in the Middle Ages , 1901. 66-76. 

a pas puck der Lauder von Szech Elm Jshak el Earst el hztachrt , trans. A. D. Mordtmann, 

Hamburg, 1845, 37, 44 (map v). 
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following year Antioch fell to his general Michael Bourtzes.' From that date 
till its betrayal to the Scljuk emir of Isnik in 1081 it remained part of the 
empire. The trade passing through the port at A1 Mina sensibly diminished* 
eighteen coins were lound on the site, ranging from Michael' IV to Nike¬ 
phoros^ II, but no other objects could with certainty be dated in this period 
A significant point is the complete absence of the Fatimid lustre-ware now 
K-ing made in Egypt: il the excavated area had been in occupation at the 
time this would surdy have been among the finds, for it was exported as far 
afield as Italy.- We may therefore conclude that the stratum of early Arab 
pottery was laid down before the Fatimid kilns became active, and the'known 
act of the Byzantine invasion of 968-9 suggests this date, quite precisely, as 
the terminus post quern mini for the whole group of finds in question. A1 Mina 
probably continued its existence in a shrunken form as a naval station, but only 
a few of the buildings would be tenanted along the edge of the river these 
nave disappeared owing to erosion. 

After a brief interlude of Seljuk rule (1081-98) Antioch became the earliest 
objective of the First Crusade. The famous siege began in October 1097, but 
the city was not finally secured for Latin rule until the repulse of the Turkish 
relieving force in June of the next year. 5 Meanwhile, in November 1097, the 
town at the mouth of the Orontes had been captured by a Genoese fleet, 4 who 
rendered invaluable help to the besiegers by supplying them with food. In 
return the Genoese were granted special quarters in Antioch and Suwaidiya 
by Bohemund, the first prince of Antioch, privileges confirmed by his successors. 4 
1 he Italian merchant fleets were always ready to fight on behalf of the Latin 
princes: thus in 1110 king Baldwin sent from Beirut to Suwaidiya for help 
and forty Genoese vessels laden with fighting men set sail in response, 4 while 
the I .sans earned the gratitude of the prince of Antioch for their activities 
against the Byzantine forces who had occupied Latakia.’ 

Throughout the Latin occupation Italian ships plied a lively trade between 

1 S -V,', an ? 0a -f? a " d Euro P e - t0 the advantage not only of themselves but of 
he settlers: with the enemy constantly threatening the cultivated lands, sea- 

' E. S. Bo itchier, A Short History of Antioch, 213 ff. 

San ^^^U^3n ; r maniC ' C ^ PartiC ° ,are " a,CUni " baCini " 0rien,ali “ 

4 

made for unaided conquest in the Genoese records J * ' * '* 133 He qUOtCS thc «“« 
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* The Damascus Chronicle, ed. Gibb. 1932, too. 

Regesta Rtgui Hierosolymitani, 1108, 1154. 
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communication became of vital importance both, as a source ot supplies and a 
line of retreat. 

For a hundred and seventy years Antioch remained to the Latins as the 
one constant factor of their uneasy occupation, and when at last it fell to the 
Mameluke Sultan Baibars in 1268 the hopes of Christianity' in the east were 
doomed. Salad in had threatened it, and captured in 1188 its second port of 
Latakia; thereafter the harbour at the mouth of the Orontes became more 
important than ever. 1 The buildings must have spread rapidly in the only 
direction that permitted expansion—to the north, away from the river. I his 
was the part of the town that we excavated, and the evidence of coins suggests 
that it hardly came into existence before the end oi the twelfth century, 1 he 
plaee appears in the works of contemporarv historians under a bewildering 
variety oi names: Arab writers continue to call it Suwaidiya, and many Christian 
sources reveal corrupt versions of the same form. 1 But the Western historians 
of the Crusades habitually use for it the new name Portus Saudi Symcoms, 
Port St. Symeon, after the sixth-century styhte Symcon the Younger, whose 
monastery crowns one of the neighbouring lulls. No contempoun v account 
gives a clear picture of the place, but \V il brand of < ) I den burg, t\ 1211, mentions 
the 1 portum smuosum Antiochiae , and a malodorous cavern where the blessed 
Peter (the Hermit?) destroyed a dragon. 3 In his time the Orontes was not 
navigable as far as Antioch; Yaqut (d. 1229) speaks of the baggage animals 
that journeyed between the two places: ‘Between Antioch and the >ea theie 
is an anchorage in a township which is called Suwaidiya, 1 here the Hmopean 
ships anchor, and from there they carry their wares on beasts of burden to 

Ant \Vedo not know whether the inhabitants lived on Tal Sheikh Yusuf alone 
or also at the place a mile inland, where the modern village spreads over a small 
hill The great majority' of the coins date from the first half of the thirteenth 
century and the style of the local pottery is so uniform as to suggest that it 
covers a similarly short period; here again it looks as if the excavations brought 
to light only that part of the town which had grown on the side farthest from 

’• AHern^efj’Aiven by Heyd, of. tH., t, 169: Stvodi, Matthew of Edessa. trans. Dulaurier, 
Btbtioihhmcmtninkmc. 169; Stikm, Raoul deCaen in JIW*. h,*h» t ewtaccuk nhmx discrete 
::: 1 . Suidm or Sttdmum in Venetian or Genoese charts; SoMvrt. Srfdmum in Marco Sanuto, 

Sccrcta ftticlium cruets, 174. = 44 : Sotlitmm Satin, ,,,, in UeMH, W 

records and Caffaro, Annates. 14; SoHm m Theodoncus.Xh! locts sanefts. ed. Tobler, 106, etc., 

in Anna Comnena, it, 87. 126, 239, ed. Bonn; *««crf{ivA inLdrisi ji, 136. runs, 
laubert. and in Yaqut, Yaatk Geographisches ti Srtorbueh, ed. W Ostenfcld. 1869.1, 3fc; The tans 
[iteration of the Arabic form by scholars itself adopts as many spellings as phonetics allow. 

a Ed, Laurent, Pcregriitalorts medti mvi fjuattuor. 1864. 171, 

« Yaath G#>graphisch*$ tVorkrbuch, ed, WOsteofctd, 1869, i, 385. 
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the river. Most of the twelfth-century material must have been swept away 
when the river removed the southern part of the toil .. 

After i2'>8 the site reverted to agriculture. Not a fragment of Mameluke 
pottery was found, and only one or two later coins; 1 four isolated sherds of 
Italian pottery dated from the sixteenth century, and a number of broken glazed 
bowls, lurkish in style, might have been dropped by the local farmer at any 
time during the last two hundred years. To-day the harbour, with its single 
go-down, serves a fairly thriving import trade in wood and cement, but there 
arc only a bare hall-dozen houses at the landing-place a little lower down the 
ri\ cr from the tell. It was only when political or other conditions gave some 
extraordinary stimulus to trade that the place had expanded beyond these 
narrow limits — once in the ninth to tenth century, and once again under the 
Crusaders in the thirteenth. 


The Site (fig. i) 

The follow ing description ol the site and its medieval levels was written by 
Leonard Woolley, who has allowed me to include it here; the text is un- 
< hanged except lor the omission ol statements that have been incorporated 
elsewhere in this article. 


(_)\ er tht w hole ol the north and west part of the site the medieval level 
was either denuded away entirely by the action of weather and the plough, or 
was represented only by a few meaningless tatters of walls and by scattered 
gra\es. On the NE. side, above the scarp, there was nothing of it left at the 
north end, but as our work advanced to the SE. it was found’that whereas the 
present height of the tell continued to be much the same, the floor level of the 
mediev al period went down lower and lower, its buildings being gently terraced 
dow n the sloping side of the older mound; in proportion as the greater depth of 
overlying soil better protected the ruins, they became more numerous and more 
coherent, and towards the southern limits of our excavation there could be 
distinguished in Level I the remains of at least three distinct historical stages. 

Unfortunately none ol the buildings was particularly interesting. All had 
foundations of rough limestone rubble, and the upper part of the walls would 
seem to have been in most cases of crude brick. In Sqq. Cl, D i, a large 
building of the first phase (fifth to sixth century) had walls of rubble cement 
" , as „ t) uo| ns; >n Sq. D 3, on the outskirts of the excavated area, there was 
a long wall-foundation ol concrete and against it a tumbled mass of big ashlar 
limestone blocks (090 m sq. or l-ionuato m. xo-qom.) which must have 
e f ’ n S ef ‘ to a building ol some architectural pretensions; on the line B 1—C 1 
we found re-used in the second period (ninth to tenth century) some good floor- 

1 Num. Giron., xvii, 1937, 5. 
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slabs and part of a column-shaft on which was can ed a double cross; in Sq. A 3 
there lay two granite column-shafts (diam. 0-50 m.), one of them built into a wall 
of the second phase; in Sqq. A 4, B 4, there were the much damaged founda¬ 
tions of a hall which seems to have had a very distinctive character; a screen 
supported by pilasters and a central column (the impost for the column-base 
and the foundations of one pier survived) divided the hall into two nearly equal 
parts; and towards the SE. end there seems to have been a second screen in 
the form of an arcade (?) formed of two piers and two columns; two moulded 
column-bases (shaft diam. 035 m.; fig. 1) were found here, but not in sifu. In 
the second phase (ninth to tenth century), which was probably not uniform over 
the whole area, the buildings appeared to have been less regular in their lay¬ 
out and generally of a simpler type; a long wall running transversely across 
Sq. C 2 may have had a columned face, for there were large impost-stones 
spaced more or less regularly along it. Of phase 3 (twelfth to thirteenth century) 
the only interesting feature was in Sq. C 3, a room with cement floor in which 
was a cement-lined silo or oil-pit (part of an olive-press was found close to it). 
There is no doubt that the best of the buildings of the medieval period lay 
south of the limits of our excavations, and any judgement on what fell within 
the area is based on very partial evidence, but it docs look as if the first building- 
phase had been the best and thereafter there was progressive degeneration. 

All the ground built over in the medieval period was honeycombed with 
circular rubbish-pits which, starting at various floor-levels of that period, went 
down through the earlier strata sometimes to virgin soil; in them were found 
great quantities of pottery, both plain and glazed, fragments of glass vessels, 
some coins, and a few bronze objects. I ron tools were not uncommon, but in some 
instances the date was uncertain, and those of a strictly agricultural character 
may belong to the time after the abandonment of the site, when cultivation re¬ 
started. Of stone objects there were few, amongst them a Kufic inscription too 
fragmentary to be of value, and an inscription of uncertain date intentionally 
obliterated. 

In the house sites there were very few graves, and where such occurred 
they were always high up in the soil, higher than the building remains, and 
would appear to date from the time when the buildings had fallen into decay 
and their sites had become waste land. They were orientated roughly N VV. by 
SE. and were of a very simple type; the body was laid extended on the ground 
at the bottom of the (shallow?) grave-pit, the head NW., and above it was built 
a ‘coffin’ formed of two rows of terra-cotta roofing-tiles set on edge and leaning 
inwards so that their tops touched; the ends were closed each by a similar tile. 
There were never any objects with the bodies But in the NW. part of our site, 
outside the area built over in the medieval period, there were a few graves ol 
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a different sort. In them, a smaller rectangular pit at the bottom of the grave- 
shaft was roofed with thin split slabs of stone, or the whole pit was lined and 
roofed with such slabs; there was no uniformity in the orientation of the bodies, 
and the grave-furniture, further discussed on p. 74, was confined to simple personal 
ornaments. These graves appear to date from the fourth to sixth century a.d. 

The great majority of the finds consisted of broken pottery and glass. Very 
few pieces could be completely restored, but the value of this material should 
not be underestimated on that account. For many years past the European 
market has been flooded with pottery from the Near East, furtively excavated 
by peasants and dealers who were naturally unwilling to betray the exact locality 
and context of their finds so long as there remained a chance of making further 
profit. As a result, our museums are full of superb works of Islamic Art whose 
date and provenance must remain unknown until comparable material has been 
brought to light in scientifically conducted excavations. A few apparently in¬ 
significant fragments, the debris left round an ancient kiln, can be surer guides 
to the classification of early Islamic pottery than any number of better-preserved 
specimens offered by a mendacious or misinformed dealer. The work of Sarre 
and T Terzfeld at Samarra, and of the French expedition at Susa, has thrown a 
broad beam of light on the medieval arts of Mesopotamia; the collaborators in 
the forthcoming Survey of Persian Art, and the Metropolitan Museum expedi¬ 
tion to Nishapur, promise similar achievements in Persia. In Syria, medieval 
finds at Baalbeck and I lama have been admirably published by Sarre and 
Ingholt, but on those sites the material mainly dates from the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. A 1 Mina can show what was being produced in Syria during 
the ninth and tenth centuries, and the finds dating from the Crusaders' period 
must inevitably be taken into account by future excavators in Syria and Palestine. 
It remains to discuss the material in groups classified according to date, origin, 
and technique. 

The Pottery 

(a) Coptic pottery : fifth to sixth century a.d . 

Two fragments of fine hard red pottery were stamped with the design of 
a cross; they came from the middle of flat dishes (fig. 14, k, l). This ware was 
evidently made in Egypt by Coptic potters who may have intended to imitate 
the Roman terra sigiitata ware. The stamped designs found on pottery of this 
class are usually crosses, but rows of doves, the fish, the Lamb, and artless 
figures of saints also appear, and in the Cairo Museum is an imitation of an 
ivory consular diptych in this stamped pottery.* The latter is in the style of the 

* The best illustrations are in H. Leclerq, Manuel tfarcheologie chretienne, 1907, ii, figs. 352-60. 
See also O. M. Dalton, Cat. of Early Christian Antiquities in the British Museum, 1901, nos. 923-7; 
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first half of the fifth century a.d. and may help to date the ware as a class. Frag¬ 
ments found at A 1 Mina. Hama, Smyrna, Samos, Pcrgamon,and Constantinople* 
show that a certain quantity must have been exported. 


(b) Pottery of the ninth to tenth century a.d. 

Pointed fust re-ware. As excavation proceeded downwards from the surface- 
level, there appeared large quantities of potter}'which was manifestly of a very 
different style and date from the Crusaders’ wares, though in one type the same 
sgraffiato technique was employed. The material was largely concentrated in 
rubbish-pits ol varying depths, and it was thus impossible to accept distance 
from the surface as a scale for chronology. It seemed likely, however, that all 
these different classes of pottery, found in association together, belonged to a 
single period in the history ot the site; the limits of that period could be approxi¬ 
mately defined, on the one hand by seeking comparisons with datable material 
from elsewhere, and on the other by referring to the historical events known to 
have taken place in the district. 1 he chronology of early Islamic pottery is almost 
entirely based on the material found in the excavations of Drs. Sarre and Herz- 
teld at Samarra on the 1 igris, which was occupied by the Abbasid court between 
a.d. 836 and 883 and thereafter to all intents and purposes abandoned. If the 
majority of the Samarra pottery was made during those fifty years, a similar 
date may be inferred for examples of the same wares when found on different 
sites, and of these sites AI Mina is one. 


The excavators of Samarra were not fortunate enough to find the kilns 
where the fine pottery might have been made, and inconsequence its origin 
could still be treated as a matter for controversy.’ It w as felt by some authorities 
that the ceramic achievements shown by the Samarra finds could not have been 
worked out during the short time of the city’s occupation; either the pottery 
was brought from another country where there existed a longer technical and 
artistic tradition, or else, if made on the spot, the workmen must have been 
immigrants from such a country w r ho had learned their craft at home. The 
arguments'naturally centre round the white-glazed wares painted with metallic 

?Lc V “IT* ^ lU!irts J. Uc Jf “ nd mittclallerUehe Bildtverke , 1909. nos. 1556-61; J. Strzygowski, Cat. du 
Museedu Caire koptische Kunst, 1904, nos. 7136-8 and 8979 (copy of diptych). 

„ * ,n ? at Hama: . In gh° l1 . Rapport preliminaire sur la premiere campagne des fondles dc Hama , 

: U f'/t nt ; n u’ l56l ‘ Pcrgamon : i, 2. 332. fig. I ia Samos: A. M. 

fo- , « S * s frohchnstlicher und byzantinischer Zeit’ (Athenische Mitteilungen, liv, 1929), 
o, 7 ' , nos - 5 ' Constantinople: fragments were found under the mosaic discovered by the 

St. Andrews expedition of 1936 7 (information of Mr. R. B. K. Stevenson). * 

* 1 he very extensive Samarra literature is quoted in the following publications: F. Sarre Die 
Ausgrabungtn von Samarra II. Die Keramik von Samarra, 1925, esp. 36 ff.; R. Koechlin, Les 

Perl' T"* mUSU maUe * “ Suse au Musde <iu louvre, 1928 (Memoires de la Mission Archiologique de 
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lustre-decoration, which remained for centuries the highest form ot expression 
in Near Eastern potter)'. Drs. A. J. Butler, F. R. Martin, and H. Gallois main¬ 
tained that this technique was discovered and first practised by the Egyptians; 
M M. Charles Vignier, Raymond Koechlin.and M. P6zard supported the claim 
of Persia. Their arguments are partly conjectural anti partly capable of refuta¬ 
tion ; present evidence goes to show that the (.opts in Egypt and the Sassanians 
in Persia made only inferior pottery, 1 and that the renaissance ol the art did not 
begin till well on in the Islamic period. By far the most convincing theory is 
that of Dr. E. Kohnel,* who maintains that the technique of lustre-painting on 
a white ground was developed in Mesopotamia during the ninth century to meet 
the demand for luxury wares created by the importation of fine pottery from 
China. He has worked out a progressive chronology for the Samarra material, 
which shows, in its earlier stages about the middle of the ninth century, a great 
variety of colours combined; later the colours are reduced to a greenish-yellow 
monochrome, and the exuberant patterns, originally intended to contrast the 
different tones, give place to a rigid stylization with figure subjects. Representa¬ 
tions of men and animals are not found on the Samarra pottery, and must there¬ 
fore have made their appearance subsequent to 883; there was not necessarily 
a break in continuity of production when Samarra was abandoned, for the kilns 
may have been all the time at Baghdad. The Mesopotamian fabric continued 
in the tenth century, but after 970 the service of the Fatimid dynasty in Egypt 
offered attractions of better patronage to the potters. The secret of making the 
lustre was evidently closely guarded by a sort of guild, and when its members 
migrated to Egypt they left no one behind capable of continuing the manufacture 
on Asiatic soiL Thus when the Persian traveller Nasir i-Khusrau visited Fostat 
about 1050, he was so far unfamiliar with lustre-ware that he hardly realized it 
to be pottery. When the Fatimid dynasty fell in 1170, the austere fashions of the 
Ayyubid court drove the makers of lustre-ware to seek their fortunesabroad; many 
established themselves in Persia, others perhaps at Rakka in north Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and others still in Spain. It is significant that the earliest known Persian 
lustre-ware vase with a date was inscribed in a year corresponding to a.d. i 179. 3 

1 Coptic pottery: M.A. Murray, ‘Coptic Painted Pottery ‘ in Ancient Egypt, 1935,1-15; O.Wulff, 
0 p nt 28= 98. Sassanian pottery: E. Kohnel, Die Ausgrabungen </cr smiten Ktrsipkon-Exfxdition, 
1931-3 28; 1 ). B. Harden. ‘Excavations at Kish and Barghuthiat’ in Iraq, i. 1934, 124; Koechlin. 
op cil 37 ff The Byzantine polychrome bowl in Kiev, illustrated in Ars /slamiea, iii, 1936,106, fig. 10, 
and by M Makarenko, • Un vase provenant de 1 ‘Asie Mineure a Kiev’ in Rttueiis J Histoir* tf arckeo- 
heir des mcatrs ef des arts de Kiev. i, 1930, 97-100, has been erroneously claimed as Sassanian (by 
A u. Pope. An Introduction to Persian Art, 1930, 66). The blue-glazed pots, with figure decoration 
in high relief, illustrated by Pezard, pis. v-vu, are apparently forgeries. 

« • Die abbasidischcn LOstcrfaycncen * in Ars Jstamica, i, 1934, 149(1. 

> £ Kohnel, • Dated Persian Lustred Pottery’ in Eastern Art, in, 1931, 220. fig. t. 
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Under these circumstances it seems unnecessary to seek for the origins of 
lustre-ware, as a technique, outside Mesopotamia; the artisans round the court 
were summoned from all parts of the Islamic world, but their greatest achieve¬ 
ments began when they came under the direct patronage of the Caliph. Yakubi. 
writing still in the ninth century, records that potters were brought to Samarra 
from Basi a and Ivula;' if they had come from Egypt, bringing knowledge of the 
celebrated lustre-ware, he would surely have mentioned that fact, particularly as 
he does not fail to notice the introduction of Egyptian papyrus-makers. It has 
been suggested’ that the manufacture of lustre-ware was introduced into Egypt 
from Mesopotamia as early as the reign of Ahmed ibn Tulun (a.d. 868-84) 
who may have invited potters to his court at the time when he was building his 
Creat Mosque. So far, however, no fragments found in Egypt and distinguish¬ 
able by clay or otherwise from the imported Mesopotamian ware have been 
com mcingly assigned a pre-Fatimid date.’ The tenth-century Mesopotamian 
kind, with figures in ; contour-panels' on a dotted ground, was found in some 
quantity at rostat, which would hardly have been the case if it had had tocompete 
with a local and therefore cheaper, product in the same technique. One group 
ol batimid lustre-ware is very' obviously derived from the tenth-centurv Meso¬ 
potamian type, 1 but shows a technical innovation in the engraved inner markings 
through the lustre ground—an expedient regularly used on all the later Fatimid 
lustre-ware. It is reasonable to put the fragments in question at the beginning 
ol the Egyptian series. They could not have been made in Ahmed ibn Tulun'^ 
time, as their prototypes had not yet appeared; hardly between the fall of the 
I ulumds in 904 and the arrival of the Fatimids in 969, owing to the unsettled 
political conditions and absence of enlightened patronage for the potters Thev 
should, then be dated early in the Fatimid period; near them in point of time 
is a remarkable bowl painted with an elephant and inscribed W {I\brahim 
bi Mur (the work of Ibrahim in Egypt), which in the concentric circles and 
dotted ground of the reverse shows the last gasp of the Abbasid style* 

. . lhe faints of lustre-ware found at A 1 Mina are reproduced on 
pi. xvi, 1. All show the typical sandy yellow ‘Samarra’ body; thev must have 
been accidentally broken and discarded here while on their way from Baghdad 

1 Quoted by G. Wiet, Ars Islamic a, iii, 1936, 172. 

* By kQhnel, Ars Is/timica, i, 150. 

- Aly Bey Bahgat, in his Ciramique musulman* de t£pybte, 1030, lias evolved a mirelv irhit^r,. 
system of dating which places certain fragments ,n pre-Tufunid (imes his gun n is v Uated b ? 

§£vU.'1SW VCCn t,,C " a,iVe 8nd ,mP ° rted WartS - SCe aU ° by-S Flu^in 

Aly Bey Bahgat, op. cil., pi. vn. 


! V" ne P ° r ? le ' A ,,lstor y of Egypt in the Middle Ages, 1901, 77 ff. 

U. \V ret, • Deux pieces dc ciramique egyptienne ‘, in Ars hhmiea, iii, 


>936.1 72 tr. 
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to Egypt along the trade-route already described. The shapes are all open bowls, 
with the exception of the jar and the wing of a small dish in the form ot a bird' 
(pi. xvi, 1 d, e). Two pieces (a, b) are painted in brown and yellow lustre, a colour 
combination found on the tiles ot the Great Mosque at Kairouan near l unis 
which are supposed to have been brought trom Baghdad about a.d. 862.* 1 he 
remainder are in monochrome greenish-yellow lustre. PI. xvi, 1 c, shows part 
of an animal and a ground pattern of dotted circles, a motive more appropriate 
to the polychrome treatment which had just gone out ot fashion. Kuhnel dates 
such pieces about 875-S0 (sirs Islam ica, i, 1934* P* * 54 > 5 > 6)* res * nia 3 

be compared with fragments from the tenth-century sites of Medina Azzahra 
in Spain 3 (founded in a.d. 936) and Brahminabad in Sind: 4 they include pieces 
with parts of the baraka lisahibiltt inscription found on so many kinds ot eaih 

Islamic pottery. 3 . 

These fragments of lustre-ware thus suggest an initial date round the middle 

of the ninth century for the rest of the pottery found in association with them; 
they extend into the tenth century, and by invoking historical evidence we may 
assume that the Byzantine invasion of 968-9 brought to an end this phase in the 
occupation of the site. The absence of Fatimid wares confirms us in proposing 
this date as a terminus. 

Il'ares 'with decoration painted over white glaze, '1 he opaque white enamel 
or glaze which formed the ground for the lustre decoration was also used in 
Mesopotamia on less luxurious wares. Among the Chinese imports at Samarra 
were a number of cups with lobed rims and radial ribs, some made of the hnest 
white porcelain, others of stoneware more or less approaching it; none ol these 
bore painted decoration. 4 The local potters, using their soft sandy clay and white 
glaze, made excellent imitations of these Chinese cups, and one example found 
its way with the lustre-ware to A 1 Mina. It is shown on pi. xvi, 2; the potting 
is verv tine, there are five radial ribs, and a dull creamy glaze covers the whole, 
including the rudimentary foot-ring. 1 Quite large bowls of this kind were also 
made; fragments from Samarra in the Victoria and Albert Museum show a red 
body like that of the sgraffiato-ware instead of the yellow body that usually goes 


i Compare R. L. Hobson, Guide to the Islamic Pottery of the Sear East ( British Museum), 1932, 

^ * G M area is, Les faiences it reflets mitalliques de la Grande Mosquie dc Kairouan , 1928, 10-13. 

a Velazquez Bosco. Medina Azzahra y Ataminya, 1912, pls.XLix ui; E. Kohnel, ‘ Oaten zur 
Geschichte tier spanisch-maurischen Keramik ', in Jahrbuch dcr asiatist hen A tinsf, ,1925, 17°* 

< R. L. Hobson. Guide, 8-10, and Oriental Ceramic Society A nmsactions , London, 1928 30. ai ff. 
« cj ee 5 Flury, * Une formule epigraphique de la ccramique archaique de 1 Islam , in Syria, \, 

1924, 53 ff., esp. pi. xxi. 

* Samarra, ii, nos. 214-17. . 

1 Diameter. 135 cm. Kound in 1936; now in the British Museum. 
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with the opaque white glaze. A 1 Mina produced one or two fragments of these 
large ribbed bowls, presumably brought from Mesopotamia, though it is by no 
means impossible that the same type was manufactured in Egypt. 

1 he inventive genius that had produced lustre-ware soon evolved another 
less expensive but equally attractive technique of decoration; the white-glazed 
wares were painted with simple patterns or inscriptions in colours among which 
cobalt blue played a leading part, supported by copper green, manganese purple, 
and occasionally a rich yellow. 1 Figure-subjects arc conspicuously absent, even 
in specimens found on sites with the tenth-century lustre-ware that commonly 
displays them. 1 his * blue-and-grecn family was exported to Persia—many 
examples were found at Rayy and Susa—but none has so far been reported 
Irom Syria or Egypt. 1 here can be no doubt that it was made in the same 
factories as produced the lustre-ware, for two bowls in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, the one painted in ruby, the other in yellow lustre, bear inscriptions 
in blue as part of the design. 2 

I here have been found on Egyptian sites examples of painted pottery which 
bear a certain resemblance to the ‘ blue-and-green ’ wares of Mesopotamia. The 
clay is coarse and gritty, of a greyish-yellow colour that sometimes burns to 
pink; the white glaze usually has a pitted surface like that of melted wax, and 
seldom covers the reverse of the bowls or dishes except for a thin smear. The 
decoration seems to be carried out in copper green and manganese purple, never 
in the blue so characteristic ot Mesopotamia; the motives comprise dotted inter¬ 
lacing bands, Kufic inscriptions, blotchesof mingled green and purple,and rudely 
drawn ligures ot animals. I his ware has hardly been noticed in ceramic litera¬ 
ture,* but there are several examples from Egyptian sites in the Victoria and 
Albert and British Museums, and a number ot fragments at A 1 Mina were 
certainly ot the same origin. Bowls with convex or spreading sides and flat 
dishes with horizontal rims were the only shapes; one had a large dotted rosettte 
in green and purple in the middle, others mere blotchesof mingled colour. The 
shapes are comparable to those of the Samarra wares, and the fabric no doubt 
began as early as the ninth century, if not before; the same opaque white enamel 
with added colours is used on Egyptian pottery of Roman times. 4 It probably 
continued throughout the Fatimid period, for a bowl in the same technique in 
the \ ictoria and Albert Museum has the straight sides and high foot found in 
the twelfth- to thirteenth-century Rakka ware. 

' StttfMtra, i>. nos. 165-96; Les Ccrantiques musulmancs de Susc , nos. 82 fT Pczard, pis. cm-cix. 

\ ictoria and Albert Museum, Review of Principal Acquisitions, 1931, 15, fig. 8, and op.cit 1934, 

o, 9. 

Aly Bey Bahgat anti F. Massoul, La Ceramique musulmanede r£i*vptc, pi. xlvih,8i ; S. Flurv 
Syria, xiii, 1932, 100. * J ’ 

4 A. J. Butler, Islamic Pottery, pi. v a. 
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Glazed relief-ware, with and without lustre . An uncommon type of early 
Islamic pottery, and one whose origin has provoked much discussion, is that 
with decoration in low relief formed by a mould and covered with glaze. Many 
fragments were found at Samarra ( Samarra , ii, nos. 125-46), more at Susa {Suse, 
nos. 123-41); Hira, Rayy,and Brahminabad have also produced isolated sherds. 1 2 
They come from small vessels—cups with vertical sides, of the same shape as 
the glass cups in figs. 11 d, 12 b, and shallow dishes often supported on three feet 
The decoration shows great variety; Coptic, Persian, and Chinese influences are 
all apparent, and one piece ( Suse , no. 130) was directly copied from an imported 
Chinese bowl of a class represented by sherds at Samarra ( Samarra , ii, no. 222). 
A green monochrome glaze covers the less elaborate pieces, while the better 
ones are covered with a yellow-ochre glaze that shows metallic reflections 
somewhat similar to those of the painted lustre-ware. Some of the latter have 
had spots or patches of copper green added to the lustre-colour. A single 
fragment found at A 1 Mina (pi. xviu, 1 b) belongs to a shallow bowl of this class ; 
the clay is very fine, deep salmon-pink, and most of the glaze has decayed into 
a sulphurous powder. The technique is identical with that of Samarra fragments 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, while the decoration may be compared 
with Suse , no. 139. Sarre and Kuhnel hesitate to accept a Mesopotamian origin 
for these wares because the clay is so different from that of the other Samarra 
types,but to the present writer that argument is not entirely convincing. Different 
kinds of clay would be used to suit varying kinds of technique in a single country, 
and the hybrid character of the designs might be easily explained if the wares 
were made in Mesopotamia, a meeting-ground for the most diverse artistic 
influences. 

It appears that a similar ware was also made in Egypt; here lustre-colour 
was evidently not employed, but in its place a combination of different-coloured 
glazes on a single piece. There is a fondness for animal figures in the decoration, 
such as the three ducks on a famous fragment in the Homberg collection, 1 while 
the example of imported Chinese stone-ware led to local imitations as it had in 
Mesopotamia. There are four pieces of the Egyptian ware which were signed 
by a single potter, one Abu or Abi Nasr en Nasri (or Basri). The first, in the 
British Museum, is a square green-glazed plaque with nine cup-shaped depres¬ 
sions, these glazed deep yellow. 1 Round the edge runs a Kufic inscription which 
has been read 'a mat Abu Nasr en Nasri biMisr ; 4 the work of Abu Nasr en Nasri 

1 l hope to deal with this ware at greater length in a forthcoming article, ‘Glazed Relief-ware of 
the Ninth Century in Ars 1 slantica. 

1 Pezard, pi. xn. 

2 This group will be more thoroughly described in my Ars Jstamica article quoted above, where 
1 have incorporated the suggestions about the epigraphy so kindly offered by Mr. Rhuvon Guest. 

VOL. LXXXVtl. f 
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- Part 01 a similar plaque (a condiment-dish) in Berlin came from 
Ak-hmim,and bears the inscription slbiNasren Mas ... {Samarra, ii, p. 82). A third 
piece, also from a condiment-dish, but made in a different mould, was found at 
AI Mm (pi. xviii, 1 n). The clay is pinkish buff, hard, and full of small dark 
grains; the upper surface glazed with green, the wells with an opaque orange- 
yellow. I he inscription reads eu Nasri (or el Basri) (see p. 76, no. s). A fourth 
piece, part of a bowl found at Fostat, and published by Fouquet, bears an inscrip¬ 
tion which has been read 'Aamal abi Nasr el Nos 1 1 

It is not surprising that both the Egyptian and Mesopotamian branches of 
this ware should be represented at A1 Mina; the lustred Mesopotamian tvpe 
has turned up even in Egypt, and though so far no definitely Egyptian pieces 

have been reported from Mesopotamia, the A1 Mina find shows they were sent 
some part of the way. y 

Sgraffiato and kindred wares. TheChinese pottery found atSamarra included 
specimens of white stone-ware, with a clear glaze spotted or mottled with green 
and yellow-brown—a Tang type common in China, but highly prized in the 
Islamic countries where it arrived in course of trade.* It was copied by the 
Mesopotamian potters and doubtless served as a model for similar wares made 
at Samarkand and Nishapur,* though genuine Chinese pieces have not hitherto 
been reported from those sites, lhe Tang pottery, which may be presumed to 
have reached eastern I ersia, was probably brought by land over the Pamirs 

sc-! roundTndH^Tr^ MeS0p0tamia and E S>'Pt almost certainly came by 
K r ♦? ] , nd • lhe American excavators at Nishapur have found reason to 
believe that local imitations were being made in the Khorassan as early as the 
late eighth and beginning of the ninth century, but in Mesopotamia the fabric 
1 PP arcnt b dld not start till the Samarra period. There the clay used was pink 
or retl, with a white slip, coated with a clear lead glaze, in which the green and 
yellow-brown pigments ran freely. A few of the Chinese pieces at’Samarra 
showed addiPonal decoration in the form of patterns incised in the body under 
the lead glaze (Samarra, ii, no. 220); such pieces were apparently rare even in 
lyna, but they suggested to the Islamic potters a process of which they took 
u advantage. I hesgraffiatotechnique evidently spread through the Near East 
’’i Mesopotamian capital-fragments found at Susa would seem to be 
tie pr. duct of local kilns in the ninth or tenth century (Suse, nos. 112-^) and 
the eleventh and twelfth sgraffiato-ware had become a common type widely 

■ D. Kouquet, Contribution a retude de hi ceramique oriental?, ,qoo n|. xv r and r, 

M “^“k!M r.^GeorgeVumorfopo^lofc “ ^ Victoria Albert 
Bulletin, xxxiii, 1937, no. 10, 1 The ^ranTaTL’pldidon 14! ' 937 ' ,3 ° ; M<trot,oli,an Museum 
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diffused through Mesopotamia 1 Egypt also made sgraffiato-ware of this kind, 3 
perhaps copying the imported Tang wares without prompting from the neigh¬ 
bouring lands. 

The ninth- to tenth-century level at A 1 Mina contained great quantities of 
lead-glazed pottery with a white slip. It takes three forms: first, the pieces with 



Fig. 2. Sgrnfliaio-ware, ninth to tenth century 


flowing colours or spots of green, yellow-brown, and manganese purple which 
form no definite pattern and are unaccompanied by incised decoration; second, 
those in which the colours are painted on in a definite design, still without 
engraving; and third, those with flowing colours or monochrome glaze over 
incised patterns—true ‘sgraffiato-ware In every case the clay is light red, hard, 
and thinly potted, the exterior often bearing knife-marks where it was pared 
down while spinning on the wheel; the thin white slip and lead glaze cover the 
entire surface of the bowls and dishes, including the foot-ring and the space 
inside it. The glaze commonly decays into a sprinkling of fine white powder. 
No spur-marks are visible under the feet, and it is uncertain what means of 
support was used in the kiln. The range of shapes is shown in fig. 2; bowls 

1 sirs Islam tea, ii, 1935, 201-2 (sgraffiato-ware from Kish); Saniarra, ii.nos. 26273 (eleventh to 
twelfth century). 

* Fragments in the Victoria and Albert Museum, from Fostat, nos. c. 932-5, 1921. 
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with curved-in rims were by far the commonest. The shallow foot-ring, very 
wide in diameter, is characteristic of the whole series. 

The pieces with flowing green and yellow-brown streaks included a bowl 
almost exactly like one illustrated in Samarra, ii, no. 239; it differs in its deeper 
shape and heavier potting from most of the other A 1 Mina fragments, and after 
comparing it with the Samarra finds in the Victoria and Albert Museum 1 am 
convinced that it was imported from Mesopotamia. A bowl closely resembling 
Samarra , ii, no. 244, and acquired by the British Museum from the excavations 
of 1936, appears to be of the same origin. A small jug (fig. 2 a) may be compared 
with a somewhat similar piece found at Susa, containing coins of the first half 
of the tenth century (St/sc, no. 112). 

Very few fragments bore patterns distinctly painted on the white slip under 
the glaze. The bowl on pL xvr, 3 (shape as fig. 2 f), has a design of buds radiating 
from a dotted hexagon, painted in purple with petals and dots of green and yellow- 
brown. A somewhat similar design is shown by a bowl of the ‘blue-and-green’ 
family from Samarra {Samarra, ii, no. 173). 

By far the majority of the fragments were decorated with patterns lightly 
incised through the slip and covered with casually intermingling splashes of 
colour. Triangular or wing-shaped motives with double outlines, filled with 
scale-pattern or debased half-palmettes, commonly appear as scattered units 
of a rather helpless design (pi. xvn, 1,2 (left)); the treatment should be con¬ 
trasted with that of later periods when the patterns are broken up and diffused in 
continuous scribbles over the whole surface. The radial arrangement of pi. xvin 
is more satisfactory, but the most interesting pieces are two bowls with figures 
of birds, one in side view, the other displayed under a monochrome green glaze 
(pis. xvn, 2 (right); xvm, 3). A border of rudimentary cable-pattern is often 
found inside the lip of the bulging bowls, and is almost invariably present on the 
rims of dishes or bowls with turned-out lip (pi. xvii, 1 ; fig. 2D, e). 

It is probable that some of the A 1 Mina splashed and sgraffiato-warc was 
imported from Mesopotamia; an Egyptian source cannot definitely be ruled 
out for the rest, but such common pottery was hardly worth extensive transport 
to distant places. We may assume that most of it was made somewhere close 
at hand in north Syria by potters who had derived their technique from the 
kilns at Samarra or Baghdad. 

A curious application of the sgraffiato technique which has, I think, never 
been mentioned before, is seen in the fragments on pi. xvin, 1 aaa, all coming 
from one bowl of the shape of fig. 2 d. Open vessels like this were thrown on the 
wheel upside down over a humped form which gave the inside of the bowl 
its shape. The form itself would normally be made of baked clay. In this case, 
a design was incised in the form before it was fired, and when a bowl was thrown 
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over it, the clay was pressed into the incised pattern so that it stood up in slight 
relief on the finished vessel. The design consists of broad radial panels contain¬ 
ing a stylized tree motive on a background of small circles; the added colours 
are green, yellow-brown, and purple, in splashes and dots as on the normal 
sgraffiato pieces. 

Wares with undergtaze painting. Well-defined painted designs under a 
transparent glaze did not appear on the fragments found at Samarra, and it 
was not till about the end of the twelfth century that this form of decoration 
began to play an important role in the pottery of the nearer East. The wares 
made at Rakka, Rusafa, and other places in Syria and Egypt are commonly 
covered with a thick, siliceous glaze that does not cause the underlying painted 
patterns to run and become blurred in the firing. The latter was a defect liable 
to occur when a lead glaze was used, as we can see in the tenth-century frag¬ 
ment on pi. xvi, 3, where the patterns are painted over a white slip. A lurther 
contemporary experiment in this technique is shown on numerous fragments 
discovered at A 1 Mina in the same level, of which a selection is illustrated on 
pi. xix, i. The clay of these pieces is coarse, light red, and softer than that of 
the sgraffiato-ware; the potting is clumsy and the foot-ring ill defined, often 
only slightly hollowed underneath. Otherwise the shapes of bowls and dishes 
are similar to those in fig. 2. The decoration is painted directly on the clay 
body without an intervening white slip, the outlines being in dark brown or 
purple, and most of the ground filled in with a thick mustard-yellow, opaque 
white, or green. The surface is then covered with a transparent lead glaze 
just overlapping on to the reverse; where no colour masks it, the body shows 
light greyish brown under the glaze. 'File patterns consist mainly of half- 
palmettes, dotted concentric circles, intersecting bands, and a running leaf- 
motive;* one dish has a Kufic inscription on the rim. 3 The general style of this 
rather crude ware is that of the Abbasid period, and it must be dated with the 
associated finds between about a. a 850 and 968. Similar fragments have been 
found by the Princeton expedition at Antioch ; there is no reason for doubting 
their local origin. A comparison suggests itself with some Samarra fragments 
that show rather similar patterns painted in thick colours on unglazed pottery; 3 
our fragments belong to a later stage in technical development marked by the 
use of a superimposed transparent lead glaze. Pottery of the same type found 
at Kish has been tentatively dated by Mr. Reitlinger in the eleventh to twelfth 

1 Pi. XIX. 1. top left; compare Samarra, ii, no. 253, and E. Herzfeld, Wandschmuck von Samarra 
[Samarra, i>, 1923. pis. lxvii, 195; lxix, 193 b. 

3 PI. xix, 1, bottom left; see also p. 76, no. 4 - . 

’ Samarra ii nos. 113-24; Sust, nos. 72-81,107. The Victoria and Albert Museum has recently 
acquired a small jug of fine, whitish ware painted in glassy yellow, brown, and green colours, with 
dull purple outlines (c. 198. i937>-dearly the same kind of thing as Samarra, ii, no. 122. 
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century. 1 It must have been a technique widely diffused in the local factories 
of Syria and Mesopotamia, but destined to fall out of use with the development 
ol the thick siliceous glaze that became so popular in this region from about 
the twelfth century onwards 

Green-glazed ware. The so-called ‘ Parthian ’ pottery,* with its blue or green 
siliceous glazes and predominantly classical shapes, appears to have been made 
continuously in the Near East for hundreds of years. The fragments found at 
Dura-Europos must be dated, on the evidence of coins, in the period before 
Dura was sacked by the Sassanians in a.d. 256, while the green-glazed amphorae 
found at Samarra show that the shapes and technique remained practically the 
same in the ninth century ( Samarra , ii, nos. 93-3). The dating of an individual 
pot between these extremes must generally remain a matter for conjecture. At 
A 1 Mina, a few fragments of small handle-less jars, with yellow clay and thin 
green glaze, resembled a fragment found at Dura (Fouilles de Doura-Enropos, 
ii, pi. cxix, 8); they may be imports from Rakka, contemporary with the Coptic 
stamped red ware of the fourth to fifth century (p. 27). Other pieces belonged 
to small jars like Samarra , ii, figs. 71-3; a heavier fragment, from a large bowl, 
had a band of thumbed relief like Snse , pi. vi, no. 63. Our pi. xvni, 1 c, shows a 
bowl-fragment with sliced cutting ( Kcrbschnittmuster ), and a green glaze on both 
sides over a red body; it may be compared with Samarra , ii, nos. 107,108. These 
few pieces may have been imported from Mesopotamia in the ninth century. 

Unglazed water-vessels. The unglazed, porous pottery used for water-vessels 
in all Islamic countries was also present at A 1 Mina. Most of the fragments 
came from the same levels as the wares of the ninth- to tenth-century occupation, 
and few with any recognizable character could be attributed to the Crusading 
period. The clay, pinkish in the break, burns greenish white or pale buff on the 
surface. The shapes shown on pis. xix, 2 a, c; xx, 2, and in figs. 3 and 4 are 
mostly undecorated, but sliced or incised ornament is found on the shoulders of 
fig. 3 k (see pi. xx, 2 a, b), and on the neck of fig. 30. Elaborate moulded decora¬ 
tion was present on the three-handled water-bottles and lamps (pis. xix, 2c, 
xx, 2 ; figs. 3 f, 6 d). The former were made in three separate parts joined hori¬ 
zontally at the base of the neck and round the bulge of the sides; inside the 
neck was a filter cut into a simple design. The patterns (pi. xx, 2) consist 
chiefly of cell-diaper, arcades, rosettes; in one case an illegible inscription in 
ornamental Kufic runs round the side, while another bears the signature of the 

1 Ars Islamica , ii, 1935, 204-10. 

1 For a fuller discussion and references to the literature, see Sarre and Herzfeld, ArchilologiscJte 
Reisr im Euphrat- und Tigris Gebiet, iv, 1920, 4-10; Suse, 37-53; F. and M. Massoul in F. Cumont’s 
Fouilles dr Doura-Luropos , 1, 1926, 454-76; M. KostovtzefT, Caravan Cities , 1932, 117, 119 (on the 
dating ot Dura); N. C. Debevoise, Parthian Pottery from Seleucia on the Tigris, 1934. 
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maker moulded under the base . 1 The ornament shows less variety than some¬ 
what similar fragments at Samarra . 1 The lamp (fig. 6 d) is of a type common 
in Egypt. The ‘ barbotine * technique of applied clay was not represented at 
all, but unfired painted decoration of concentric circles in a thin greyish colour 



j < m 


Fig. 3. Unglazed water-vessels, mainly ninth to tenth century 

was sometimes laid over the moulded patterns on the water-bottles. The jar 
(fig. 3E) was painted in this way with a thin purplish-red pigment. Fired 
enamel colours are used on pottery of this class from Susa and Samarra, 3 and a 
jug in Munich 4 is covered with green spots; one fragment from A 1 Mina bears 
similar spots in thick yellowish enamel, now badly decayed. 

1 See appendix, p. 76, nos. 2, 3. * Samarra, ii, 13-14. 

1 Suse, nos. 72 8t; Samarra , ii, nos. 120-4. 

4 Sarre, ‘ FrOhislamische Keramik aus Mesopotamien ’ in Cicerone , 1929. 37, fig. r. 
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The only pieces illustrated for which I should propose a thirteenth-century' 
date are the trefoil jug (fig. 3 c), which in shape resembles a green-glazed 
Lusignan jug from Cyprus in the Victoria and Albert Museum; the bomb ol 
reddish clay (fig. 3 h), resembling bombs from Baalbek, 1 and the fragment 
(pi. xx, 2 d). This, with its deeply moulded pattern, evidently came from a 



twelfth- to thirteenth-century jug like those found in Mesopotamia, and perhaps 
made at Mosul. 2 

This unglazed pottery' has been little studied. Since the bibliographies of 
the subject given by Sarre and Koechlin, 2 there have been publications of 
unglazed Sassanian pottery from Kish, 4 of eighth- to ninth-century moulded 
and incised ware from Hira,* of incised and painted specimens from Nishapur/ 5 
of pierced strainers from Egypt/ and of fourteenth-century Syrian moulded 
wares.' A complete vase of the kind attributed by Sarre to the twelfth- to 
thirteenth-century fabric of Mosul, with elaborately modelled handles, has been 
published in the guide-book of the Damascus Museum.’’ 

* F. Sarre, Keramik und andere Kinnfunde dtr islamischen Zeit von Baalbek, 1925. 22, fig. 66, 2,4. 

x Sarre and Herzfeld, Archdologische Reise im Euphral - und Ttgris-Gcbiet, iii, 1911, pi. cxv, r, 6. 

3 Sumatra, ii, 4; Suse, 11-23 (footnotes). 4 D. B. Harden in Iraq, i, 1934, 124-8. 

4 D. Talbot Rice in Ars Islatntca , i, 1934, 65 9. 

* Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, xxxii, 1937, no. 10. p. 12. 

7 P. Olmer, Catalogue du Musee Arabc, Caire. Les /Hires de gargouldtes, 1932. 

* J. Sauvaget, Poteries syro mesopotamien ties du XIV 4 siecle , Paris, 1932. Similar wares are 
reported from Hama: H. Ingholt, Rapport preliminaire sur la premiere campagtte des fouilles de Hama, 
Copenhagen, 1934, 27-34. 

* Dja'far, Music National Syrien, io-i t, pi. m, 2. Fragments of similar ones mentioned by Ingholt, 
loc. at., 29; Dimand, A Handbook of Mohammedan Decorative Arts, 1930, 154, fig. 89; Hobson, 
A Guide to the Islamic Pottery of the Near East, 1932, 32, fig. 40. 
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Coarse red cookingware. Large quantities of a thin, hard, purplish-red or 
brown ware, sometimes with a lead glaze on the inner surface, were found both 
in the ninth- to tenth-century level and that of the Crusaders’ occupation. Many 






Fig. 5. Coarse red cooking-ware, ninth to tenth century or later 



pieces could be completely restored: most of the shapes are shown on pi. xix, 2 n, 
and fig. s. The cooking-pots, with rounded or pointed bottoms and horizontal 
ribbing, were often blackened by use, as were the open baking-dishes. Water- 
pots,of the same material, though rathermore finely made, bore roughlyscratched 
designs in addition to their three handles and six jangling clay rings suspended 
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from loops (pi. xix, 2b); lamps occur in the shapes of fig. 6 a, b, c; all forms 
are common in Egypt. Common ware of this kind must have been made at 
innumerable places in the Near East, retaining the same utilitarian shapes 
for centuries. A cooking-pot from Samarra {Saniarra, ii, no. 82) has the same 
triangular tab handles as our fig. 5c; closely similar is another pot from Atlit 



b ig. 6. Lamps a, b, c, coarse red ware; d, unglazcd whitish ware. 
Ninth to tenth century 


made perhaps four hundred years later; 1 further examples of uncertain date 
are reported to have been found at Hama.* 


(c) Pottery of the Crusaders period: mainly thirteenth century , before 1268 

Byzantine wares. The Latins of the Fourth Crusade captured Constanti¬ 
nople from the Greeks in 1204, and in their train came the Italian traders. The 
latter had constantly helped the settlers in Syria to fend off the fleets sent by 
the Emperor to enlorce his claim to a share in the conquered territory, and 
during the twelfth century their presence at Constantinople could hardly have 
been welcome even when their object was peaceful trade. Once the Crusaders 
had seized the capital, however, they became an indispensable means of com¬ 
munication with Europe and the countries of the Christian East Loot from 
the Empire was brought back to enrich the cathedral treasuries of Europe, in 
particular that of St. A lark at Venice; an Arab historian of the Crusades records 
that some ot the spoil was also taken by sea to Egypt and Syria to be sold 
there. 3 1 hese treasures have disappeared, but objects of less value in the form 
ol pottery were brought with them from Byzantine lands, and have been found 
on at least two of the sites occupied by the Crusaders. 

1 Palestine Department of Antiquities Quarterly, iii, 1933-4, pi* LVH, fig. 3. 

! Pap port prelim inaire sur la premiere cantpagne ties fouilles tie llama, 1934 , 28. 

Pccuetl dcs historiens orientaux ties croismies, v, 154. The objects mentioned are marble sculp¬ 
tures taken from the churches; many of these reached Damascus. 
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At A 1 Mina, in the thirteenth-century level, there were a few sherds of that 
unpleasant white-bodied ware, with a monochrome olive-green or yellowish 
glaze, that seems to have been a product of Constantinople itself.' Commoner 
were fragments with a red body and white slip decorated in sgraftiato technique, 
they fall roughly into two classes which may have come from different localities, 
though the existence of pieces showing the characteristics ol both groups 
combined forbids a dogmatic assertion on this point. 1 he hrst group, ol which 
examples are shown on pi. xx, ia, b, c, d, are thickly potted in fine, hard 
orange-red clay, and all belong to shallow bowls with a simple lip and low foot¬ 
ring. The very thin white slip fails to conceal pits and flaws in the surface; 
neither the slip, nor the colourless or yellowish glaze, overlaps on to the reverse. 
The decoration is scratched with a very fine point which hardly penetrates 
beyond the slip into the body, and usually consists of narrow concentric bands 
of stylized leaf-pattern; pi. xx, ib, c, show's parts of feebly drawn biids that 
contrast shamefully with the virile renderings by the local potters at Port St. 
Symeon. Added touches of green or brown are absent on the sherds illustrated, 
though they occur on pieces in the same style found elsewhere. This finely 
engraved ware has turned up in Asia Minor, and, in considerable quantity, at 
Constantinople; in general, however, it appears to have an Aegean distribution, 
and is particularly well represented on sites in Greece.* 

The second type of Byzantine sgraffiato-ware found at AI Mina (examples 
on pi. xx, i, unlettered) is made of fine, hard purplish-red clay thinly potted. 
The shapes are bowls with a characteristic high foot, and in some cases a 
carinated lip (fig. 7). The slip is thicker than that of the finely engraved class; 
decoration consists mainly of narrow concentric bands cut deeply into the 
body with a flat gouge, forming some sort of medallion in the middle of the 
well, and punctuated with groups of radial strokes into panels nearer the lip. 
The panels contain pendent triangles, scrolls, or small trefoils in medallions, 
these all incised with a fine point; touches of yellow-brown, and occasionally 
green, are applied to these patterns. A zigzag or wavy line is sometimes traced 
in white slip on the clay ground outside the carinated lip. These Al Mina frag¬ 
ments are poor examples of a class that sometimes attains considerable elabora¬ 
tion, particularly in the Black Sea area, where it was probably produced. A 
complete bowl decorated with a deer among foliage, the background of slip 
being entirely cut away, was found in the American excavations at Corinth, but 

1 D. Talbot Rice, Byzantine Glazed Pottery, 1930,21. group A3. 

* Pcrgamum, Volbach, Mittelallerliche BiMvetrkt aus Halim umt Byzanz, Berlin, 1930. pi. 18; 
Miletus(?), toe. cit,, pi. 17,6662: Constantinople. Talbot Rice, op.ctl., 3aff,pt xiil ; Samos, Athenisehe 
Mitteilnnam, liv, 1929,135; Sparta, Annual of the British School at Athens, xvii, 1910-11. pis. xv, xvi; 
Corinth, American Journal of Archaeology, 1929. 523; 1930, 443; T 933* 47 tj . 57 *> etc - • Athens, 
Athenisehe Mitleilungcn, liii, 1928, 181, Beil, xxxvm, and Hesperia, ii, 1933, 3iotr., figs. 7-9, I3g. 
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must be related to a similar piece found in the Caucasus; 1 both appear to be 
imitations of the champlevi sgraffiato-ware made in the Garous district of western 
Persia.* Another bowl found in south Russia shows a rider done in a style that 
suggests the influence of Persian lustre or painted pottery; others again, with 
armed riders, are typically Byzantine. 3 Simpler pieces found in the British 



Academy excavations at Constantinople have been noticed by Professor Talbot 
Rice under the rather misleading title ‘shiny olive incised ware’;* Pergamum 
and Lycia have produced further examples, 6 but this class appears to be rare 
in Greece in comparison with the finely engraved kind. Down the Asiatic coast 
it was carried as far as Fostat (examples are in the Victoria and Albert Museum), 0 

1 American Journal of Archaeology, xxxiv, 1930, 433. fig. 6b ; Talbot Rice, o/>. cit., pi. xix b. 

* See A. Lane, 4 Early Sgraffito Ware of the Near East \ in Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic 
Society , 1938. 

3 Ars Islamica , iii, 1936, 108, fig. 9. De Bock, ‘ Poteries vcmissees du Caucase et de la Crimee’, 
in Memoires de la Soc. des Antiquaires de France, 56, 1897, 218 ff., nos. 8, 11, 12, 28, 29, 30. 

* Preliminary Report upon the Excavations carried out in the Hippodrome of Constantinople in 7927 
on behalf of the British Academy , 34: Second Report, etc., 1928, 23. fig, 13. 

Pergamum, Volbach, Mittelalterliche Bildwerke, etc., pi. 24, 6289, 6290, 6556, and pi. 25, 6306, 
and pi. 29. 9533, 9559; Lycia, op. cit., pi. 20, no. 565. ■ Nos. c. 929, 15&9-1921. 
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and the Pilgrims' Castle at Atlit provides further evidence for its currency among 
the Crusaders. 1 1 cannot agree with the suggestion made by Mr. Johns in 
publishing his finds, that the barred medallion in the middle of some of the 
bowls is a Mameluke heraldic device pointing to an Egyptian origin ; the known 
sgraffiato-ware of the Mameluke period is completely different in style and 
technique, while the motive in question, or something very near it, is seen on 
fragments from Byzantine sites where Egyptian connexions are out ot the 

question. 8 . , , 

The small jug illustrated in Palestine Quarterly, iii, pi. lvii, 2, is closely related 
to this second type of sgraffiato-ware, but the decoration, instead ot being incised, 
is trailed on to the dark body in white slip, and then covered with glaze. Two 
jugs of the same kind were found at A 1 Mina in 1936 (one in the Antioch 
Museum, pi. xvm, 1, the other in the British Museum), and there are several 
examples from the Hippodrome in the Constantinople Museum. 

Yet a fifth type of Byzantine pottery was represented by a few fragments 
from open bowls of red clay, with patterns painted in purple or brown and 
green on a white slip. The largest belonged to a bowl with spiral motives in 
the middle and round the border. Painted wares ol this kind, but with a whitish 
body, have been found in Constantinople and were evidently made there; the 
red-bodied type has an Aegean distribution, being particularly common on the 
Greek sites. 

Sgraffiato-ware 0/the Crusading period. The surface soil and higher rubbish- 
pits produced a great quantity of sgraffiato-ware, ol a kind very different trom 
that found lower down in the stratification. It was evidently the potter)' most 
commonly used by the Crusaders. The presence of a few kiln-wasters at Al 
Mina shows that the ware must have been made on the spot, but it was not 
intended merely for local use. Exactly similar potter)' has been found in 
excavations at the Pilgrims' Castle, Atlit, at the toot of Mount Carmel in 
Palestine, 8 whither it was probably conveyed in the Italian merchant ships that 
traded along the coast. The Pilgrims' Castle was built about 1217, and con¬ 
tinuously occupied till the fall of Acre in 1291 made its evacuation necessary; 
it thus survived Port St. Symeon by twenty-three years. If the sgraffiato-ware 
found there was imported from Port St. Symeon, it must have been made 
between 1217, when the castle was built, and 1268, when Port St. Symeon was 
captured by the Mamelukes. Alternatively, the potters ousted by Baibars in 

1 C. N. Johns in Palestine Quarterly , i, 1931-2, pi. Lin, 1-4, 7; ii, 1933 ' 4 > pi- LVI » ancl P* J 39 * 

2 * Compare I. Ebersolt, Catalogue des poteries by zau tines et anatoliennes du Musee de Constantinople , 
1910, nos. 7, 16; H. Wallis, Byzantine Ceramic Art, 190/• 27. 3 2 - 

' C .N. Johns, Palestine Quarterly, iii, 1933-4, I 39 > 2 * «»/ P ls - LIV * LV - 
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1268 may have made their way to Atlit and set up their kilns afresh, producing 
the same pots with the same patterns till the castle was evacuated. Johns 
mentions a disused kiln at Atlit,* but describes no wasters found in it—in fact 
it sounds like a typical rubbish-pit into which all sorts of fragments were thrown. 
Until convinced by further evidence I prefer to regard the Atlit sgraffiato-ware 
as imported from A 1 Mina. On the latter site the style and technique of all the 
fragments is fairly homogeneous, with few of the variations that should mark 
the development of a fabric over a long period. Of the Crusaders’ coins found, 
the great majority belong to the first half of the thirteenth century,’ and com¬ 
bining this evidence with that from Atlit, 1 should suggest that most of the 
pottery was made between 1200 and 1268. Fragments have, of course, been 
found at Antioch, 3 but that neighbourhood has also yielded an earlier type of 
ware with large, stiff engraving and no added colour. 4 This may be the local 
product of the twelfth century, but not a scrap was found at A 1 Mina. 

The clay body of the 4 Port St. Symeon ’ ware is light orange- or pinkish- 
red, rather coarse, and hard; the walls of the vessels were for the most part 
thickly potted. The visible surfaces were covered with a thin white slip, through 
which the design was engraved in strong, thick lines when the clay was leather- 
hard. The colouring pigments were then applied in the necessary places, the 
normal scheme being an alternation of green (from copper oxide) and yellow- 
brown (iron oxide) with occasional additions of purple (manganese). The whole 
decorated surface was then covered with a transparent lead glaze which fired 
to a slightly yellowish tone and absorbed the colours. Very rarely the glaze is 
stained a monochrome green. The bowls were fired upside down, the spur- 
marks appearing in the well. The ‘wasters' on pi. xxvi,i, a have reached the 
penultimate stage before the glazing and final firing. The clay is surprisingly 
hard considering that it can have had only a short preliminary baking to pro¬ 
duce the 4 biscuit texture; the design has been incised through the slip, but 
the latter has overflowed into the engraved lines—perhaps because it was too 
moist at the time of decoration, more likely because its unfired condition allowed 
it to dissolve in the dampness of the soil. The metallic oxides used for colour 

1 Palestine Department oj Antiquities Quarterly , iii, 137. 

1 P. 19. above. 

3 Anttochon-the-Orontes, i; * The excavations of 1932 *, ed. G. W. Elderkin, 5. fig. 2, and several 
fragments on pi. xvi. 

* Mr. F. O. Waage very kindly showed me the recent finds of the Princeton expedition; his 
forthcoming publication should contain material of the greatest interest. 

1 hese were found on the edge of the site near the modern road ; they were not at first recog¬ 
nized as wasters, and we missed the opportunity for unearthing the kilns. The two pieces in the top 
right and that in the bottom right corners of pi. xxvi, 1, are from finished bowls showing the same 
patterns as the rest, which are all unfired. PI. xxi, 1, top left, may also be a waster, with part of another 
bowl adhering. 
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appear as a powdery deposit which has partly rubbed off; the copper oxide, 
which should eventually show green, is here dull blue-green; the iron oxide 
(for yellow-brown) is red; the manganese (for purple) is greyish purple. 1 I he 
potters were economical with slip and glaze, only applying them to the most 



Fig. 8. Local * Port St. Symcon * sgraffiato-ware; thirteenth century 


visible parts of the pot; on bowls such as fig. S a, b, e, they barely overlap the 
rim on to the reverse, which is otherwise unglazed, and on bowls like fig. 8, 
c,D,r.|, glaze and slip on the exterior do not reach below the 'elbow'. The 
rule is broken in the case of the bowl with a bird of Byzantine style, pi. xxn, 
i aa ; here a glaze and slip of excellent quality cover the outside almost down 
to the foot-ring, and so they do on a few other pieces of the same kind. 1 
should reckon these examples to be the earliest we found, dating from the end 
of the twelfth or very beginning of the thirteenth century. A proportion of the 
sgraffiato-ware, amounting to perhaps a third, was of greatly inferior quality to 

i i am indebted to Dr. D. V. Thompson, of the Courtauld Institute of Art, for his kindness in 
making a scientific analysis of these fragments. 
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the rest; the walls were flimsier, the clay harder, the gkze much yellower, and 
the designs, though identical, were very carelessly drawn. A peculiarity of 
shape found in much of the second-class ware was the crinkled lip of the bowls 
(fig. 8c); otherwise the forms are the same, and I hare no doubt that ware of 
both qualities was made contemporaneously. 

The shapes are shown in fig. 8. The commonest and most characteristic is 
the shallow bowl with a flat lip (fig. 8a); at the inner edge of the lip a small 
raised ridge 1 is present in every case except for the early bowl (pL xxn, i a a) 
which also has fluted sides. Occasionally there is another raised ridge at the 
outer edge of the lip (as on the bowl from Pisa, pi. xxvi, 2 ; fig. 8u), and in the 
pieces of second-class quality this outer edge is crinlded (pi. xxi, 2). Next in 
frequency are the larger bowls with vertical lip and bevelled rim (fig. 8j); 
these show glaze and slip on the outside as far down as the ‘elbow sometimes 
with sgraffiato patterns. 1 Sometimes the outside of the lip bears applied 
bosses, limpet-shaped or moulded as human masks (pi. xxvii, 1 a-g ). 3 The other 
bowls illustrated occur less frequently. Those like fig. 8 d (pi. xxvn, 1 h, im) 
can be distinguished from their Cypriote contemporaries by the absence of 
the straight bevel inside the lip (see p. 53) as well as differences in technique 
and drawing; the glaze and slip do not reach beneath the ‘elbow'. The jar, 
fig. 8 l, was almost complete, 4 but only the one example was found. Two 
objects of cylindrical shape, with triangular holes cut through the walls (fig. 811) 
might have been whistles (?) or have served as handle-knobs. The objects on 
pi. xxviii, 2, are rectangular tiles, about 2 5 cm. thick and roughly finished ; 
there are keying marks on the back, but no traces of mortar to show that they 
had been let into a wall. 

In decoration there is a strong preference for an arrangement of ornament 
in concentric bands. The fiat lip of the common bowl (fig. 8 a) and the inner 
vertical surface of the larger pieces (fig. 8j) receive a border-pattern kept in its 
place by pairs of parallel lines. The individual patterns collected on pi. xxi or 
shown on the more complete bowls are mostly based on the cable and leaf- 
ribbon* or simple geometric forms, but triangular shields (pi. xxm, 2 a) and 

1 This ridge occurs on the imitations of Chinese sgraffiato-ware found at Samarra {Samarra, ii, 

I 44 * I 5 I ) a isu occasionally on Cypriote bowls of the Lusignan period; it is seen once 
on the ' Atlit painted ware Itig. 7c). But on twelfth- to thirteenth-century ware in general its appear¬ 
ance is a strong point in favour of manufacture at A 1 Mina. 

: Compare Palestine Quarterly, iii, pi. Ltv, fig. 2, and p. 139, fig. ar. 

The same feature is often found on the Lusignan pottery of Cyprus. A fragment found at 
A 1 Mina in 1936, with a human mask, has been erroneously attributed to the sixth to seventh century 
by R. L. Hobson, British Muss uni Quarterly, xi, 3, 1937, 115. 

4 Ht. 25 cm. 

4 This pattern {as pi. xxi, i, third row left) occurs also on Persian minai ’ and on Rakka wares, 
and possibly there is some connexion here. Compare Meyer-RiefstahJ, Parish-Watson Collection, 
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pseudo-Kufic inscriptions (pi. xxvi, 1, top row) show respectively the Western 
and Eastern elements that have been merged in the style. Alternate leaves or 
circles are coloured brown and green, a monotonous counterchange only varied 
when purple makes its rare appearance. The well of the bowl is treated in a 
variety of ways: pi. xxn, 2, shows a selection ol bases with simple radiating 
patterns, but these often become more complicated when cone-shaped motives 
splay outwards from a central interlacement (pis. xxiv, 1 b; xxv, 3). The con¬ 
centric-band principle may be transferred here from the rim (pi. xxv, 4), or a 
central object such as shield or sun-face (pi. xxm, ib, 2) may have otheis 
radiating from it. The potter is not afraid of leaving plenty otspace without 
decoration — to the advantage of his boldly outlined patterns; in this he may 
be contrasted with the Cypriote, who often covers his whole field with elaborate 
decoration on a 4 scribble-hatched ’ background. 

More interesting than the purely ornamental patterns are the numerous 
figures of birds, animals, monsters, and humans, lhese usually occupied the 
whole of the well with a few small filling motives — quatrefoils, notched leaves 
or inset triangles in the field, and it is only by exception that anything more 
than a naive attempt is made to adapt the subject to the space. The drawing 
is often grotesque ( Autiq . Joum., xvii, pi. 11, fig. 2), but never so teeble as 
on much contemporary Byzantine pottery. 1 It is clear that many of the simpler 
border-patterns were invented by the unsophisticated potters, but the running 
border on pi. xxrv, 1 b, is common in Byzantine art. and a similar influence is 
apparent in the tightly drawn bird of pi. xxn, 1 aa. 1 he fantastic birds develop a 
more individual style, perhaps in the hands of Arab draughtsmen; one specimen 
has between its legs an Arabic inscription declaring its identity as a * parrot 
(pi. xxn, 1 d ; p. 78," no. 6; pi. xxv, 1). A well-preserved bowl with a bird on it, 
acquired by the Victoria and Albert Museum in 1936 (pi. xxvi, 3), can now be 
with certainty identified as a product ol the Port St. Symeon kilns. I he tail is 
sometimes drawn out long, with elaborate patterns on it. and many o! the birds 
become fabulous creatures with human heads (pi. xxm, 1 a). 1 he siren or harpy 
is not uncommon in Byzantine art, but as the simurgh of Mazdaic theology a 
similar creature had established itself in the mythology of the Near East. 1 The 
creature on pi. xxm, 1 a, is wearing an odd three-pointed collar for which 1 can 
find no parallels elsewhereit may have been invented to balance the three- 

fig- 34 ; Amtliche Bench/e, xlviii, 1927, title-page. The pattern of three humps on the rim of the last- 
mentioned bowl, very commonly found on Rakka pottery, is also to be seen on the Port St. Symeon 
ware [Palestine Quarterly, iii, pi lv, 3,4). 

‘ Cf. Volbach, Mittelalterlkhe Bildwerke aus I (alien u. Bysam (Berlin, 1930), pi. 17, 6662. 

* See article in the Encyclopaedia of Islam, * Simurgh *. 

3 It is present in a less pronounced form on the human figures, pi. xxiv, 1 a, and Ingholt, 
Rapport ... llama, pi. x, 2. Numerous fragments were found at A 1 Mina with parts of similar collars, 
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cornered hat. The latter, found also with the collar, on the excellent sphinx-bowl 
brought back to the British Museum in 1936/ was a Seljuk fashion current in 
the thirteenth century' and also surviving later. 3 The sphinx itselt was probably 
derived at Al Mina from Eastern sources—it appears, tor example, on the 
damascened bronzes attributed to Mosul and on the so-called * lakabi pottery 
attributed to Rakka or north-west Persia. 3 The remaining pieces with animal 
figures were too small to be worth reproducing; they included part ot a bowl 
with a lively figure of a galloping horse, evidently without a rider. I he oriental 
element is most marked in the small bowl with a squatting human figure, ol 
indeterminate sex (pi. xxiv, 1 a ). The personage wears a turban, a collar 
resembling a bow-tie, a short caftan, and trousers; round the arm is bound an 
ornamental ribbon (Tiros), The beaker raised in the right hand is of a shape 
common in the Syrian enamelled glass, of which fragments were found on the 
site, 4 and the object to the right is shown to have been a wine-bottle by compari¬ 
son with a closely similar bowl found at Hama. 5 The conventional attitude is one 
common in paintings on the enamelled glass made about this time at Aleppo. 4 
Two more fragments from similar subjects are shown on pi. xxn, 1 e, f (turned 
sideways in the photograph). The imitation Kufic inscriptions which frequently 
appear have been deformed beyond hope of recognition, as on the sgraffiato- 
ware made in the Byzantine Empire, 7 but this decorative treatment is usual 
even in purely Islamic work. 

The occidental contribution to the subject-matter is curiously lacking in 
Christian symbolism, though the cross is sometimes found in the bottom of bowls 
(pi. xxn, 2). Triangular shields of Western shape are very common, occupying 
the middle of the bowl or disposed round the well and border; sometimes they 

but none could be made up. Sphinxes in Near Eastern art often have something round their necks ; on 
a twelfth-to thirteenth-century Mesopotamian mirror a necklace (Meyer-Riefstahl, The Parish-IVatson 
Collection of Mohammedan Potteries, 1922, tig. 40); on a Persian * minai * bowl, a sort of ruff (op. cit., 

fig- 43 )- 

‘ Atdiq. Jount., xvii, pi. n; R. L. Ilobson in British Museum Quarterly, xi, 1937, 116, and Ars 
/s/amica, iv, 1937, 193. fig. 1. Shape as fig. 8 e. 

* F. Sarre, Seldschukische Kleinkunst, 1909, pi. 1 (stone reliefs with winged genii, from Konia) 
and fig. 21 (sphinxes on stone relief from Konia) ; C. Lamm, Mittelalterliche Glaser utul Sleinschnitt- 
arbeiten aus dem nahen Osten, 1929, pi. 112.16 (Syrian enamelled glass); Meyer-Kiefstahl, op. cit., fig. 38 
(fourteenth-century bronze candlestick): MUnchcner Jahrbuch der biUlenden Kuml, 1907, 23, fig. 8 
(fifteenth-century MS). 

* F. Sarre, *Das Mctallbeckcn des Atabeks Lulu’ in Munchener Jahrbuch, 1907, 19, fig. 1. K. L. 
Hobson, Catalogue of the George Eumorfopoulos Collection , vi, pi. lxi, f. 386. 

• p. 73. 

H. Ingholt, Rapp. prcl. dc la premiere campagne des fouil/esde llama, 1934, pi. X, 2, p. 36. Shape 
evidently as fig. 8j. For the bottle, see Lamm, Mittelalterliche Glaser, pi. 14a 

• Cf. ibid., pis. 121, 17; 127, 4, 5, etc. 

: D. Talbot Rice, Byzantine Glazed Pottery, 1030, pi. xm. 
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have a feathered fringe and one is charged with a fleur-de-lis on a field per pale 
brown and green (pis. xxm, 2 a; xxv, 2; Palestine Quarterly, iii, pi. l\, 1 ~ 4 )- 
Most of the shields are divided by a fesse into areas of brown and green, and 
I do not think that any attempt has been made to render the arms of particular 
individuals.’ The triangular shield evidently caught the fancy of the neigh sour¬ 
ing peoples, for a bowl in Berlin, made at Rakka, shows a horseman armed with 
it and with the straight sword also carried by the Christians.* 1 he fragmentary 
bowl on pi. xxiv, 2, contains a mounted figure which is surely intended to 
represent a Crusader . 1 He is clothed in chain-mail with hauberk anti chausses, 
brandishes a sword (missing) in his left hand, but has no helmet or shield; from 
behind him appear the ends of his scabbard and, probably, the handle of his 
dagger. The horse is draped in starred ‘housings’, with a green shoulder-band, 
a saddle-cloth, and an ornamental strap over the hindquarters with tassels.' In 
the field are a fleur-de-lis and minor filling ornaments. 1 he style of drawing is 
painstaking but dull, lacking the calligraphic rhythms to be seen in the Berlin 
Rakka bowl and a sgraffiato bowl in the British Museum from the same region.- 
Tlre artist was perhaps an Arab; he must have been interested by the European 

trappings of the horse, so inappropriate to the climate. , f 

Our excavations have given a good idea of the 1 ort St. Symeon w are of 
the thirteenth century; whether the factory existed in the twelfth we do not 
know but it is probable that the Princeton expedition will throw light on the 
wares made in the Antioch neighbourhood during the early years of Latin 
occupation. In the pottery I have described Byzantine influence plays little 
part; the makers were probably native Syrians (the only legible inscription is 
in Arabic), and supplements to their own invention were mainly diavn 10m 
the Islamic hinterland. Sgraffiato-ware was still being made in the region of the 
Upper Euphrates—examples are the British Museum rider and the fish bow 
in^Berlin from Deir al Zor“—and though this has little relation in style, it wou 

JUKTii- rid.r „„ M •. ***— t-C f*- 

(Roxburghe Club, 1927), pp. 141 2, and illustrations for a contemporary Byzantine treament ot 
Mobson. Guide to the Islamic Pottery. P- 3 *. fi S- 39 - t or ® contemporary oyz , 

a similar subject, see Memoir* de la Soc. Sat. des Antu/ua.res dc Frame, .897. P- * 3 . 8 (sgraffiato- 

" ar R 1 1 i 0 bson Guide to the Islamic Pottery, p. 31, fig. 9 < from ” ear A* e PP®> ; Sarrc . an ‘’ 

Arch. Pel u„d Tigris Cebiet, .9. >, Hi, P>- & A large bowl from north Syr,a m the 
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seem to have influenced the coastal potters in their technique. The use of green, 
brown, and purple colouring 1 in conjunction with an engraved design had begun 
at Samarra in the ninth century and become a firmly rooted tradition in the 
Islamic lands ol the nearer East, whereas the sgraffiato-ware of the Byzantine 
and Aegean districts favoured a monochrome colour-scheme almost up till the 
time of the Ottoman conquest. 1 Sgraffiato-ware became a characteristic product 
in Italy during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, making considerable show 
of auxiliary colour, and if the link could be established, we might regard it as 
a continuation of the Samarra tradition handed on through the 4 Mediterranean 
wares’ such as those of Port St. Symeon and Cyprus. 

I he 1 Port St Symeon ’ ware has been found in quantity at Atlit in Palestine, 
and Johns mentions the discovery of sgraffiato fragments at 'Ajlun in Trans¬ 
jordan and at I ell el Ujul near Gaza*—though until these are published we 
cannot be sure that they are of the same origin. Eastwards, well within Saracen 
territory, it appears at Hama on the Upper Orontes, 3 while to the north it is 
included among the fragments from Korykos and elsewhere in Cilicia. 4 Hobson 
has already suggested that it inspired the better-known sgraffiato-wares of the 
Lusignan period in Cyprus, 3 though when I examined the fragments from local 
excavations in the museum at Nicosia 1 saw none that could with certainty be 
attributed to the A1 Mina kilns. Nevertheless we may expect them to turn up 
in future excavations on the island, lor the discovery of Cypriote fragments at 
A 1 Mina and on the sites in Cilicia 11 shows that an interchange of potters' was 
taking place with the Asiatic coast The trade in these waters was carried on 
almost cxclusiv elv by Italian ships, which would naturally call at other Levantine 
ports on their way home; thus we may expect that fragments of Port St Symeon 
ware will be found at Corinth, together with the painted ‘Atlit’ ware which has 
already been reported lrom the Peloponnese. 7 As a final link in the chain we 
have two bowls liom Pisa itself, whose merchant fleet played such a prominent 
P ai ~* in Eastern trade. I he bowl on pi. xxvi, 2, acquired by the Victoria 
.and Albert Museum in 1S71, was formerly built into a church tower at Pisa; it 
is of the shape shown in fig. 8 a, b, and there can be no doubt that it is ‘ Port 


Damascus Museum probably belongs here (conventional plant decoration). For the relation of these 
pieces to the carved ware with added colours, see Lane, * Early Sgraffito Ware of the Near East’, 
m Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic Society , 1938. 

a uf C u^u°o °£l a I jr j / 2 Palestine Quarterly , iii, 141. 

Ingholt, l\app. prll. de la prenttire campagne des fouilles de Hama, 1934, pi. x, 2. 

i lonumcnta Astae Mtnurts Antiqua , ii, 1930; Herzfeld and Guyer, Meriamlik and Kotykos 

£ 95 °°' 95 ° 7 ’ A b ° wl fr ° m GOzlQ Kule ' Tarsus > in Jo urn. of 

- irc/i., xxxix, 193^* P* hg 44* 

British Museum Quarterly ; xi, 1937, Ars Islamica, iv, 1937, 193 

' Monumcnta Asiac Minoris, ii. fig. 205, 72509, 9511, 9512, 95 r 4 ; fig. 207, 79497. The other 
fragments cannot be certainly identified from the illustrations alone. ' See p 54 
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St Symeon' ware. Its companion, of similar provenance, is mentioned on p. 57, 
and belongs to a subdivision of the painted ‘Atlit’ class. 

Cypriote sgraffiato-ware. The sgraffiato pottery found in medieval graves 
in Cyprus has long been on the market, and there are good examples in the 
chief English museums. Hardly anything has been written about it,' but it is 
usually recognized as a local type of ‘ Byzantine' ware made during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. After the first campaign at A 1 Mina Mr. Hobson 
expressed a view that the sgraffiato-ware found in Cyprus must have been 
imported from Syria; later he modified this so far as to allow that the ware 
was made in the island but under strong influence from the ‘senior' fabric on 
the mainland. 

The Cyprus Museum at Nicosia contains complete and fragmentary speci¬ 
mens of which some at least were found in controlled excavations, and it is hoped 
that in future discoveries it will be possible to date the pottery from associated 
material such as coins. In the collection are some pieces of true * Byzantine' 
type which may have been imported from the Aegean area 8 —perhaps at the 
beginning of the Lusignan period) 1 i92-i475)oreven before; then comes the local 
sgrafifiato-ware, usually coloured with brown and green, and lastly the sgraffiato- 
ware imported from Italy in the later fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries. 5 I was 
surprised to find that none of the fragments could with certainty be attributed 
to the Port St. Symeon kilns; seen in quantity, the island ware leaves a completely 
different impression. The clay is practically the same in appearance, but the 
glaze is thicker, with a glossy and often iridescent surface; it tends to cover the 

whole exteriorof the bowlsinstead of stoppingshort below the lip. The commonest 

shape is the bowl with turned-in lip, something like the Port St. Symeon type 
of fig. 8 d, but usually distinguished from it by the straight bevel on the inside 
( fi,,' - K) ' The bowl with flattened rim (fig. 8 a) is in Cyprus an uncommon 
shape, and, when it occurs, usually lacks the characteristic ridge at the inner 
border. The foot-ring tends to be more pronounced and is often drawn out 
into a knopped stem or pillar; 4 notched horizontal ridges and applied limpet- 


. K L Hobson Guide la the Islamic Pottery. I 93 2 - PP- = 8 " 3 0 ' figs- 37 . 3 8 ■ British Museum 
Ouartcrly xi a 1937. p. u6; Ars Jstamka, iv, 193; D. Talbot Rice, Byzantmc dazed Pottery . > 93 ° 
tsee index); jdu P. Taylor, Cyprus Dept, of Antiq. Deports. 2, 1934. pp. 24-5, pis. xi. xu ; 3.1935. p. 34. 

ol xm. Miss Taylor is preparing a comprehensive study of the material 

P ' ‘ > Cyprus Report. 2. > 934 . P>- *. 4- Rented in technique to the class described on p 43 - 

* Ibid 2 iQi.i pis. x. 3; xu, 2. I cannot agree with Miss Taylors attribution. The hrst should 
h „ =; V |../nth-century Ilali’an-cf. G. Baroni, Ceramiche italiane miuori del Costello Sforzesco, Milan, 

For the second, compare op. cil , p. 38.. no. 538 lattrib. to Treviso). There 
isa good deal of Italian maiolica in the Cyprus Muscum-mostly dating after 1489, when Venetian 
rule began, but imported from the central as well as north Italian factories. _ 

• Cf. Talbot Rice, Byzantine Glazed Pottery. 1930. p. 57. fig. 311; R. L. Hobson, Guide to the 
Islamic Pottery, 1932, tig. 38; Cyprus Report, 2, 1934. pi. xt, 1. 
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shaped bosses play a more prominent part than in Syria. The engraved decora¬ 
tion is done with a finer point and the crowded patterns lack the bold simplicity 
found at Port St Symeon; often they spread all over the surface on a back- 
ground darkened by scribbled shading* I he figures which so often occur wear 
Byzantine or European dress—knights brandishing sword and shield ladies 
V. Ith long' dresses and platted hair holding a cup, wedded couples affectionat- !y 
intertwined. 1 There can be no doubt that the ware continued in use for a long 
pound* lor the dci adent types illustrated in Cyftytts Kcport 2 f 1^34, p]_s r m, ^ r \ir f 
3 * 4, are dated by coins ol the fifteenth to seventeenth centuries* 

Future excavation in Cyprus will surely bring to light wares imported from 
1 ort bt. Sjmcon, fora trade connexion is established by the presence of definitely 
Cypriote fragments on that site. These include the kn'opped stem and two frag¬ 
ments, pi. xxin, ij, k, I., and others with the characteristic ‘ scribble-hutched ' 
ground. They indicate that the Cypriote wares were already being made before 
St Symeon was abandoned in [26S. lhe ware has also turned up on the 
Cuician sites of Meriamlik and Korykos," but the pieces that have come into 
the Constantinople market were probably taken there from the island in modern 
times, lo sum up, the Cypriote sgraffiato is a thoroughly provincial ware 
developing on its own lines without much influence from outside; the style is 
.Byzantine in its affinities, but the liberal use of added green and brown colour 
was adopted through contact with the Asiatic coast (probably at Port St Symeon i 
where this combination ot colours and engraving had become a widespread 
tradition since its first appearance at Samarra. 

Painted Ware of the thirteenth century. In the Palestine Deportment of inti - 
futites Quarterly for 1933-4 (pp.J37ff-), Mr. C N. Johns published a number ol 
fragmentary painted bowls which had been discovered in excavations at the 
f llgrims Castle, Atlit. The type was hitherto unknown, and Johns suggested 
t ., lt t,ie product ot a factory situated somewhere in Asia Minor 

Mr F. O. Waage who was then working on the material found in excavations 
b> t he American School at Corinth* at once recognized that many of the Corinth 
fragments must be of the same fabric as the painted wares of Atlit He had 
aiready noticed them similarity to the archaic Italian maiolica, and when he 
published them he suggested that they and the Atlit fragments were made m 
a Near Eastern factory which actually supplied the models from which Italian 

If port 3, 193s.pl. XII, 3: Victoria and Albert Museum Review ofPnrtifial I — 

> 933 . pi 6 a. The dresses are hardly detailed enough to art 

iisu.dl} near the same sort of coiffure and clothes as on the icon dated 13.56 I Rice Gunnis'and K. 

* ***** S ”° WSa man with *4* that in fig. ao 

fig. vrtrtWK* ,93 ° : HenrfeW “ nd Gu ^ ">d XerM 
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maiolica developed. The connecting link between East and West was provided 
by the returning Crusaders, who brought with them examples of the ware to Ire 
copied bv the Italian potters. There could be no question of influence in the 
opposite'direction, as the twelfth- and thirteenth-century coins found with the 
Atlit sherds proved them to be earlier in date than any of the kindred wares in 
Italy. Waage concluded that the ‘Atlit ware was certainly Near Eastern, and 

perhaps made in the Aegean area ,, , . . 

The finds at Atlit and Corinth are now supplemented by further fragments 
from A 1 Mina The sherds were not numerous, and lay in the same level as the 
thirteenth-century sgraffiato-ware; the most important pieces are shown on 
pi. xxvu, 2, and the shapes in fig. 7A-E. With one exception, the clay is 
yellowish white, soft, and sandy, sometimes inclining to pink in the breas. A 
very thin coat of opaque white tin enamel covers the inside of the bowls, just 
overlapping the outside of the lip; the design is outlined in a thick brown or 
purplish pigment (manganese) painted over the enamel, parts being filled in wit 1 
a wash of pale cobalt blue. The third colour is a pale olive green, thickly applied. 
Red and orange, mentioned in connexion with the Atlit sherds, occur on only 
one fragment at A 1 Mina. Dr. D. V. Thompson, of the Courtauld Institute of 
Art. has kindly verified by analysis the presence of tin oxide in the enamel, 
which shows a tendency to decay and rub off in the form of powder, bringing 
the paint with it. Of the shapes shown on fig. 7, a, b, and d correspond with 
those drawn by Johns and Waage for their own material, but c( = pi. xxvu, 2 a) 
is new; it has a raised ridge at the inner edge of the lip—a feature common 
in the Port St. Symeon sgraffiato-ware. The designs shown on pi. xxvu, 2, are 
mostly repetitions of those illustrated by Johns and Waage; p shows the leet 

of a bird, e part of a fish, c a new plant pattern. , , , . , 

The three fragments, pi. xxvu, 2 Bbb, come from a bowl which differs 
in shape and technique from the rest. The clay is pink in the break and pale 
yellow on the exposed surface of the reverse, a peculiarity to be observed in 
un-dazed Syrian pottery of all periods; it is, moreover, hard and well fired. 
The white enamel on the inside was analysed by Dr. Thompson and lound to 
be the same in composition as that of the white-bodied fragments, but the 
design is done in dark brown outline with spots of copper green and pale 
vellow ochre A precisely similar bowl was published by Johns on his pi. mu, 2, 
and a rim-fragment by Waage in his fig. 5. no. 2. These pieces show a con¬ 
scious attempt to imitate the appearance of sgraffiato-ware like that made at 
A 1 Mina in a painted medium ; it is probable, but by no means certain, that 
they came from the same workshop as the white-bodied ware. . 

It is worth recording the other places where these two kinds of painted 
pottery- have come to light. 1 saw among Dr. Ingholt's finds at Hama a 
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white-bodied bowl similar to Waage’s fig. 3, no. 1. Mr. A. H. Megaw informs 
me that he saw similar bowls built into medieval church walls at Merbaka in 
the Argolid and at Gastouni in Elis (Peloponnese). The bowl with a lion in 
M. Koechlin's collection, illustrated in Butlers Islamic Pottery , pi. xxxix, 1, is 
evidently of the white-bodied ware, but the provenance given is quite con¬ 
jectural. A bowl painted with an armed warrior, from the Castello di Lucera 
in South Italy, is illustrated in Faensa , xxv, 1937, pi. xv a, and this is almost 
certainly ‘ Atlit ’ ware, though no confirmatory description is given in the text. 
In Rassegna d'Arte, xv, 1915, 105, E. Mauceri illustrates a jar and a bowl 
(figs. 9,10) which are again probably ‘Atlit ’ ware, though his description omits 
to mention the all-important colour of the clay. The jar would be the first 
example of a closed pot in this fabric. In the same article, fig. 3, is illustrated 
a bowl-rim like that on our pi. xxvii,2bbb, and a fragment of a closed pot 
with the same pattern — presumably of the red-bodied variety. It is possible 
that the fish in the same figure is of the white-bodied Atlit type. That Near 
Eastern pottery of other kinds was reaching Sicily is shown by the Cypriote 
sgraffiato-ware bowl in Mauceri’s fig. 11. Our pi. xxv,5, represents a bowl in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum acquired in 1871; it is said to have been built 
into a church tower at Pisa, like the Port St. Symeon bowl on pi. xxvi,2. It 
corresponds exactly in technique and shape with the fragments on pi. xxvn, 
2bbb; its profile is shown in fig. 7e. An extraordinary ‘polychrome' bowl 
discovered at Taranto is illustrated in Faensa, xxiii, 1935, pL vin, and bears a 
similar interlaced pattern round the border, but I should hardly dare to say that 
it was of the same fabric without seeing it. A remarkable feature on this bowl 
is the round Islamic-looking shield. 

The ‘Atlit ’ ware is thus found in the Holy Land, Greece, Italy, and Sicily. 
Its date falls within the period when the Pilgrims’ Castle was occupied by the 
Crusaders—1217-91; the pieces found at Port St. Symeon must have reached 
there before the Crusaders were expelled in 1268. No development of style or 
improvement of the rather poor technique is perceptible in the existing 
material, which suggests that it cannot have been produced over a long period; 
we might propose a date round about the middle of the thirteenth century. 
The most important question is, where was it made ? Dr. Liverani, in a learned 
article in Faensa , xxv, 1937, 3 ft, observed that pottery with painting in green 
and puq^le on a white ground is a technique that has appeared at different 
places round the Mediterranean at various dates from the ninth century on¬ 
wards. Whether the tradition was continuous, or whether it was evolved 
independently at successive points, we are not in a position to say. There is 
the evidence of apparently experimental pieces to suggest that the potters of 
Orvieto worked out their own technique, and their documentary records go 
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back as far as 1295; moreover, the recent discoveries at various places in 
south Italy bear witness to the ceramic activity of that region at a date pro¬ 
bably at least as early as the thirteenth century. Liverani, therefore, does not 
exclude the possibility that the ‘Atlit ’ ware was actually exported to the Near 
East from Italy, for fragments of the green and purple Orvieto type have been 
found at Fostat (Joe. cit.. pi. ivr), and though probably of fourteenth-century 
date, these show that Italy could give as well as receive. Finally, he inclines to 
the view that the ‘Atlit' ware was almost certainly ot Eastern origin. 

The bowl on pi. xxv,5, was built into a church tower at Pisa—an honour 
accorded to most of the rare pieces of oriental pottery that found their way 
to Italy; it is significant that the other bowl on pi. xxvi,2. which occupied 
a similar position, was undoubtedly made at the kilns of I ort St. Simeon. 
Neither is very striking as a work of art, nor would they glitter in the sun like 
the Fatimid lustre bowls used so often as architectural decoration on Italian 
churches. They must, therefore, have been placed in their conspicuous position 
because they were regarded as rarities, brought from somewhere more remote 
than a provincial factory in south Italy. The same arguments against a local 
manufacture might be used tor the painted 'Atlit -ware bowls built into 
churches in the Peloponnese, and if we look farther east, we may at once rule 
out Asia Minor as a possible origin because no fragments of this type have 
been discovered on the Anatolian sites or in Constantinople. Iheic lemain 
Palestine and Syria, where they appear in three places in the company ot 
sgraffiato-ware undoubtedly produced at the Crusaders Port St. Symeon. At 
Port St. Symeon itself they formed a very small proportion ot the pottery 
found; it is, therefore, unlikely that they were made in that neighbourhood. 

j\tlit they were relatively common, and though this place was of strategic 
rather than commercial importance, it is not impossible that the painted ware 
was produced there. But other places on the coast remain unexplored, among 
them Tripolis, which remained in Latin occupation till 1189 and enjoyed 
a flourishing trade. Its claim seems a very reasonable one. 

In style and technique the painted ware has no Near Eastern relati\cs, 
unless we admit a superficial resemblance between the red-bodied type and 
the Port St. Symeon sgraffiato-ware. The latter, as we have seen, is technically 
like certain products of north Mesopotamia; its pedigree goes back to Samarra, 
and its decoration owes much to the contemporary art of the Islamic hinterland. 
Moreover, we have the evidence of a single Arabic inscription that native 
Syrians were employed at the factory. The painted ware, on the other hand, 
is technically so poor and so odd that it appears as an oafish interloper in a 
country where good pottery had long been tamiliar. 1 he use ot tin enamel is 
the only lesson it has learnt from its Eastern neighbours; the designs owe 

VOL. LXXXVII. 1 ' 
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nothing to Egypt or Rakka and are completely unsophisticated. Two of the 
rare figures that occur are women wearing long European dresses (Johns’s 
pi. xi.ix, i, and a similar piece in the Victoria and Albert Museum), while 
a third is a warrior (a Crusader!) with the European straight sword and tri¬ 
angular shield (Faenza, xxv, 1937, pi. xv). There are close analogies in the 
sgraffiato-ware of Lusignan Cyprus. We are led to the conclusion that il this 
ware was made in the Near East, the potters must have been European settlers 
probably Italians, considering the great part played by that race in contem¬ 
porary trade. Their position in a state continually at war isolated them from 
contact with craftsmen who, in Saracen territory, had inherited an ancient 
ceramic and decorative tradition. When they eventually fled before the trium¬ 
phant advance of the Saracens, they were unable to find on their return to 
Europe the materials in which they were accustomed to work; consequently 
the ‘Atlit ’ ware is without descendants—to use Liveranis happy expression, 
a‘sort of parenthesis’ in ceramic history. For it is essentially a polychrome 
ware, distinguished by its use of blue in place of copper green; the main body 
of Italian archaic maiolica, as exemplified in the Orvieto pottery, restricts itself 
to the two colours of copper green and manganese. Until a generally accepted 
convention was evolved, there were bound to be short-lived experimental 
fabrics, and of these the ‘Atlit' ware was evidently not the first. The fragments 
found at the Castello di Monte Leone in Calabria (Facnza, xxii, 1934, pp. 35 ff.) 
are also polychrome in decoration and look more archaic still; the half-moon 
borders recall the successive employment of this motive in the lustre pottery 
of Mesopotamia, Fostat, and Rayy, while the interlacing knot-patterns are 
closely related to the designs on Byzantine sgraffiato-ware. It remains for the 
Italian students to unearth yet more material to vindicate the ingenuity of 
those early pioneers who started the great native maiolica tradition. 

Rakka ware. The splendid potter}' found at Rakka* on the Upper 
Euphrates is well known from the numerous examples sold into Western 
collections. The place was sacked by the Mongols in 1259, and by 1321 was an 
uninhabited mass of ruins. It is, therefore, probable that the best of the local 
pottery was made before 1259. Responsible excavations on the site were 
undertaken by Makridi Bey for the Constantinople Museum (in 1909) and by 
M. Eustache de Lorey (in 1926), but though much valuable material was found, 
including 1 wasters’, no attempt was made to publish it. Most of the painted 
pottery shows strong affinities with the Fatimid wares of Egypt, and pre¬ 
sumably dates from the twelfth to thirteenth centuries; it is not unlikely 

1 See Sarre and Herzfeld, Archdologische Rtise im Eitphrat • tind Tigris'Gcbtct i, 156 ff., iv, 20 ff.; 
F. Sarre, ' Drei Meisterwerke syrischer Keramik’, in Atnt/icJie Berichte , xlviii, 1927, pp. iff.; F. Kou- 
chakji, ‘ Glory ofer-Rakka Pottery’, in International Studio, March 1925. 
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that the technique of painting in lustre was introduced here, as apparently also 
in Persia, by potters who emigrated from Egypt after the fall ot the Fatimid 
dynasty in 1170. 

There was very little Rakka ware among the finds at A 1 Mina. Ihe 
fragments included the remains of a straight-sided bowl painted with black 
arabesques under a turquoise glaze; part ot a bowl in similar technique with a 
flat rim, bordered with a wavy line and a meander, and the bases of two others 
painted in black and blue under a clear siliceous glaze. A squat, neckless jar, 
much broken, was covered with large black spots on a white ground. 1 here 
was one piece painted in the typical Rakka purplish-brown lustre, and a tew 
with a monochrome turquoise glaze. These were all tound in association with 
the sgraffiato-ware and coins which date from about 1200 to 1268. 

The uncommon type of pottery known in the trade as ‘ lakabi ware is 
thought to have been made in western Persia and also at Rakka, where a kiln 
with wasters was discovered by M. De Lorey in 1926.’ A waster from bostat 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum * shows that a closely analogous ware was 
made in Egypt as well, and the diffusion of the type may have been due to the 
migration of Egyptian artists that evidently followed the cutting off of Fatimid 
patronage. One fragment of this ware was found at A 1 Mina (pi. xxn, ig) 
coming from the lip of a cylindrical beaker. The clay is white, granular, and 
hard—more compact than the usual Rakka body; the decoration is in a rich 
blue with a spot of purple, strokes of both colours alternating inside the edge 
of the lip. Two shallow grooves are scored round the outside. No doubt the 
lower walls of the vessel bore carved patterns of animals enhanced by touches 
of colour—a beaker shown by Sir Ernest Debenham at the London Exhibition 
of Persian Art in 1931 3 might be suggested as a parallel. The date ot this 
pottery has been disputed, some authorities putting it back as far as the tenth 
century; 4 the later twelfth and thirteenth seem more likely on grounds of style, 
and though no conclusions could be drawn from the position of a single tragment 
on a disturbed site, the Al Mina piece probably belongs to the thirteenth-century 
occupation rather than to that of the ninth to tenth century. One other piece 
in the same carved technique was found, this time coloured in light blue mono¬ 
chrome. It was too small to allow the pattern to be read. The provenance ot 
these two fragments is in favour of Rakka rather than the more distant Persia 
as their origin ; they have not the glassy alkaline glaze of the Egyptian ware. 

1 C. Vignier. ‘Notes sur la ceramique persane’, in A *rv. des arts asiatu/ues, ii, 1935 Sec also 
R. I.. Hobson, * A Dish of Rakka Pottery \ in British Museum Quarterly , vii, 1932, p. 49; A. Lane, 
* Early Sgraffito Ware of the Near East \ in Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic Society, 1938. 

* Illustrated by Lane, loc. cit. !l Catalogue 98 a. 

‘ A. U. Pope, in Art Bulletin . xiv, 1932, p. 379. 
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Egyptian ware of the Ayyubidperiod. Saladin, who overthrew the Fatimid 
dynasty of Egypt in 1171, was a man noted for his austere tastes,' and among 
the luxuries banished by him Irom court use was apparently lustre-pottery, it 
has been plausibly suggested that the potters who possessed the technical 
knowledge of making the lustre-ware emigrated, some to various places in 

Persia, some perhaps to Rakka in north 
Mesopotamia, and some to Moorish Spain.* 
At any rate the technique died out in Egypt 
itself, and a small group of bowls painted 
with rather dull patterns in manganese 
purple on a white ground probably repre¬ 
sents a feeble attempt to imitate the appear¬ 
ance oi lustre-ware in an inferior material. 3 
One ol these pieces, dating presumably 
from the late twelfth century, was found at 
A 1 Mina (fig. 9, made up from fragments). 
The clay is coarse, hard, light red, and 
thinly potted. The white slip is very thin 
but covered the inside and most of the out¬ 
side ; the glaze which covered the purple 
design has decayed. Another instance of 
this ware being imported into Syria is the 
liagment illustrated by F. Sarre, Keramik 
mui audere Kleinfunde der islamischen Zcit 
\ _ vou Baalbek , 1925, p. 14, fig. 43. 

Italian and later wares. A 1 Mina appears to have lost all importance after 
its capture by the Mamelukes in 1268. Not a scrap of Egyptian glazed or 
sgtaftuto-ware of Mameluke type was found, but a few fragments of later pottery 
had been dropped on the site. Part of a maiolica bowl-rim painted in blue yellow 
and orange, resembles wasters found in excavations at Faenza in central’ 
Italy (pi. xxii. 1 h). A complete specimen of the same type is illustrated in 
‘ jr. Bernard Rackhams Catalogue of Italian Maiolica in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, no. 239, and is there dated about 1520. The fragment on pi. xxii 1 1 
is painted in dark blue, yellow, and orange-brown on a light blue ground—a 
palette characteristic ol the Casa Pirota factory at Faenza. PI. xxn, 111 came 
from a single bowl with an undetermined design in the sgraffiato technique; a 

1 Aly Bey Bahgat, La dram . Mus. dr C£gybte % 19 to, p. 66 
3 Idem, op. cs/., pp. 66 7. 

PlS ' 4 ' * IO ’ XXX,; U aram "'"‘ ***** * “P°W‘ 
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Egyptian pottery bowl of the 
Ayyubid period 
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good deal of the ground is cut away, and alternate bands are painted in yellow- 
brown and a dull inky blue. A splendid plaque showing the Virgin and Child 
between SS. Roch and John, with the same cut-away ground, was formerly built 
into a house at Padua, and now rests in the Museo Civico of that city. Other 
fragments of a similar kind have been found at Padua and on the shore of the 
Venetian lagoon, and we may accept the evidence produced by Moschetti for 
their Paduan origin.' The Venetian trade-expansion in the Levant during the 
sixteenth century was responsible for the distribution of this class of sgraffiato- 
ware in the eastern Mediterranean—it has been found in some quantity in 
Cyprus, and at Athens a fine bowl, with a bust portrait of a doge,* has recently 
come to light in the Agora excavations. 

There were a few fragments of definitely Turkish pottery on the A 1 Mina 
site; some, painted in brown on a white slip with stylized plant designs, were 
closely similar to the wares made at Chanak Kale on the Dardanelles in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries." Others were bowls decorated with blotches 
and streams of white slip under a clear green glaze- a kind of pottery still made 
to-day in many parts of the Near East. They may have been dropped by the 
local farmer at any time in the last two hundred years. 

Glass 

The glass found during the excavations was in very poor condition owing 
to breakage and decay, only a few small perfume-bottles surviving complete. 
As with the pottery, the disturbed nature of the site meant that dating based 
on stratification could not be applied to isolated fragments without reserve; in 
assigning a few pieces to the late Roman period, I have been guided by their 
style rather than the circumstances of their discovery. It is, however, quite 
certain that the greater part of the glass lay in one level, together with the early 
sgraffiato- and lustre-ware of the Abbasid period, and the occurrence of a few 
types, also found at Samarra, further justifies the proposal for it of a date during 
the hundred odd years from 850 to 96S. One rubbish-pit in the square e 2 on the 
working plan contained a mass of broken fragments which must have been 
thrown in at the same time, and as these included some specimens of types 
which were found at the Mesopotamian capital, it serves to establish the con¬ 
temporaneity of others which were not. I n the following discussion the relevant 

1 Sec A. Moschetti, ‘Della ceramica graffita padovana’, series of articles in Padova, 1931, esp. 
p. 174, and L. Conton, Ccramichc venezia tie dei steal 1 XIV e XV pescate di recente in laguna , 1929, 
facing pp. 14, 18. Other examples illustrated by T. Borenius, Catalogue of a collection of matolica 
belonging to Henry Harris , 1930. pis. n a, III a. 

* I am indebted to Miss A. Frantz for a photograph and description of this bowl. 

5 Th. Bossert, Peasant Art in Europe . 1927, pi. lxxiii, esp. no. 11. 
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pieces will be noted as coming from the * e 2 hoard There was very little glass 
in the highest level, that of the Crusaders’ occupation, but one important frag¬ 
ment, that with ‘ Zwischengold' decoration, only just fails to be unique, while 
others bore enamel and gold painting in the styles that Lamm attributes to 
Aleppo and Damascus. 1 may add that the conclusions to be drawn from 
stratification, such as they are, confirm the dates already proposed by Lamm 
for similar material.' 

The drawings ol shapes were done from actual specimens, most of which 
are now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. The forms have been completed 
when the surviving fragments made them quite certain; in one or two cases 
restorations are suggested with dotted lines. 

(a) Late Roman period 

During the first two or three centuries of the Roman Empire the glass¬ 
houses of Syria and Egypt supplied the whole Mediterranean area. To-day 
great quantities of Roman glass are found all over Syria in furtive excavations 
by the peasants; but at A 1 Alina the history of the site warned us not to expect 
much material of this date. The most productive period for glass was probably 
over by the fifth century, and the standard of Imperial taste that overlay all 
branches of art in the first two or three centuries of the Christian era had broken 
down in favour of a popular art often characterized by grotesque and clumsy 
forms. The cultural phase that intervenes between the best years of the Empire 
and the reaffirmation of a courtly taste in the national art of Islam is well 
illustrated in the Coptic crafts of Egypt. To the same movement belongs a 
number of glass objects shown by provenance to have been made in Syria; 
they are mostly small bottles or amphorae, sometimes supported by grotesque 
animals, and all bedecked with glutinous festoons applied in a half-molten state.* 
Lamm illustrates examples in Glaser , pis. 20,21, and 23, with the suggested date 
fifth to sixth century. Our pi. xxvm, 3, shows a bottle of thick yellow-green 
glass in the Buckley collection at the Victoria and Albert Museum ; a fragment 
found at A 1 Mina came from a bottle precisely similar save that the metal is 
bluish green. The bottle-neck with grooved sides, fig. 10 u, may belong to the 
‘transitional’ phase (cf. Lamm, Glaser , pi. 8,7); so, too, the badly shaped bottle 
(fig. iod) of colourless glass, with a collar formed by telescoping the neck. 
Lamm describes similar examples from Persia as belonging to a Syro-Egyptian 
type of the fifth to seventh century ( Iran , pi. 9 ,d-f). The bottle-neck, fig. 10 g, 

' C. J. Lamm, Mittelalterlichc Glaser und Steinschnittarbatcn aits dan nahtn Osten, 1930 (here¬ 
after referred to as Glaser); Das Glas von Samarra, 1928 (ref. Samarra ); Glass from Iran tn the 
National Museum, Stockholm, 1935 (ref. Iran). 

* See Lamm, Samarra, p. 86, for a lengthier discussion. 
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is of clear yellowish glass resembling celluloid in texture, and the way the lip 
is splayed out then folded in. appears to be a Roman treatment in contrast to 



Filj. 1 a, GlttSS: plain U-vJ* moulded 4 c) r and dui 'a, h, d, e). Ninth to tenth century 


the Islamic practice of cutting off the neck abruptly.' Fig. ioq shows the foot 
of a , halice-shaped cup made of bluish-green glass: numerous examples were 

1 Ibid., p. 7. Compart: D. B, Harden. Rt»>mi t Glass /t orn Karauis, 1936. pis. xvm, nos. 608. 
61a; =cx, 793. 813, t-tc. 
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discovered on the site. Similar cups are commonly found in Syria, and must 
have been made in that country, though the same shape, with the curious pushed- 
in foot, is also well represented in Egypt. 1 

It is worth remarking that the few fragments I describe as late Roman 
were in tar better preservation than those of definitely Islamic date; indeed, it 
seems to be the case with all glass found in Syria that the superior metal used 
by the Romans resists atmospheric conditions that have reduced medieval 
pieces to powder. 

(b) Arab period, mainly ninth to tenth centuries 

Undecorated glass. To judge from references in contemporary literature, 8 
Syrian glass maintained during the middle ages the world-wide prestige it had 
won in Roman times, lo-day we have little material on which to judge its 
merit; scientific archaeologists, in their hurry to reach the lower levels, have 
evidently paid scant attention to medieval finds, 8 and such glass as has reached 
the local museums and antique-shops came from illicit excavations the circum¬ 
stances of which are obscure. At A 1 Mina itself a mass of ruined fragments 
bore eloquent witness to the corrosive properties of the Syrian soil. By way 
of contrast, the rubbish-heaps of Fostat have preserved in their dry sand a 
marvellous wealth of glass, showing every kind of technique; but we should 
not allow this material evidence, due in part to an accident of climate, to 
outweigh the literary evidence which claims for Syria too a great reputation 
in this branch ot art. Under the Fatimid rulers (969-1170), Egypt no doubt 
absorbed the best craftsmen of every kind; before them, the glass-factories of 
Tyre and Sidon probably rivalled those of the Nile valley as they had in Roman 
times, producing work on very similar lines. The Roman glass of Syria and 
Egypt is often indistinguishable, whether by shapes or metal, and the family 
resemblance must have outlasted the advent of Arab rule. Much of the A 1 
Mina glass can be paralleled by finds in Egypt—for example, the shallow cups 
with tonged ornament; in spite of this, the probability of its Syrian origin 
cannot be dismissed. 

1 o what extent Islamic glass was transported from one region to another 
remains a baffling question. Small scent-bottles, like those illustrated in fig. ioc, 
11, e. might be carried over vast distances for the sake of their contents, and 
Lamm plausibly suggests that the type cut in the form of a molar tooth was 
made in Egypt, and broadcast by the perfume-trade over Mesopotamia and 

1 Harden, op. cit., p. 167 IT., pi. VI, 484, 482, 479. I he terminus post quem nihil for the Karanis 
finds is apparently about A.n. 460 |pp. 24 ff.l. I lardcn quotes two examples of Syrian provenance in 
English collections; they may frequently be seen in Syrian dealers' shops. 

’ Lamm, G/dser, p. 490, passages 36 IT.; see also pp. 15-16. 1 Ibid p 16 
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Persia. A hundred and seventy of the little blue bottles (fig. 10 c; Lamm, 
Samarra , no. 105) were found in a single store near the throne-room at Djausaq, 
and this circumstance certainly suggests that they were imported for royal use. 
But glass vessels of no particular artistic pretension, in which liquids could not 
easily be sealed, would be unlikely to travel far from their place of origin. 
Certain fragments in the Victoria and Albert Museum, found in the ruins of 
Afrasiyab near Samarkand, are exactly like fragments from our site at AI Mina; 
it would, however, be unreasonable to suppose that they were imported all the 
way from Syria, 't here must have been small glass-houses, ready to supply local 
needs, scattered throughout the countries of Islam. Certain shapes recur in the 
most widely separated districts, in glass as in unglazed pottery. It is only when 
strongly individualistic forms of technique are adopted that we can attempt to 
sort out local schools, and I think that the condition is realized in some of the 
manipulated and coloured glass of Al Mina. For these reasons it is worth 
recording in some detail the characteristics of the ruinously incomplete material 
from the first Syrian site that has been adequately explored 

The cut glass for which Syria was praised by medieval writers was not 
represented in the Al Mina finds. Ornament applied by manipulating the hot 
metal in various ways was common, but the majority of fragments lacked any 
form of added decoration. The metal was usually bluish green in the coarser 
vessels, but for finer ones was rendered clear white by the addition of minute 
quantities of manganese to the molten ‘batch’. Sometimes an overdose led to 
the appearance of swirling purple wreaths in otherwise clear glass — perhaps 
by intention, for the makers had a fondness for colour. Many pieces were 
stained a cool, pale blue with cobalt; others were pale amber yellow, with 
streams of darker brown running through them. 

The shapes of the undecorated glass are shown in fig. 10. The common 
bottles of bluish-green glass have a lip abruptly cut oft', not folded over as in 
pre-Islamic times (fig. 10 a); a wide-mouthed one with square shoulders 
(fig. 10 u) is of colourless glass with swirls of manganese purple. An unusual 
piece with an applied spiral thread, of thin colourless glass (fig. 10 e). has an 
internal partition dividing neck and body into two equal halves. 1 Fragments 
with similar threading were found in the 4 E2 hoard’ with pieces of small blue 
scent-bottles (fig. 10 c); the latter need not be local, but identical bottles from 
Samarra* suggest that all objects in this deposit are of approximately ninth- 
century date. The square scent-bottle of thick, colourless glass (fig. 10 h) is 

1 Coarser bottle-necks, like Lamm, GUiser , pi. 25, nos. 16-22, were also found, the threads in some 
cases being of pale blue glass. 

* Lamm, Samarra, no. 105. A hundred and seventy of these bottles were found at Samarra in 
a single store-room. 
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a ubiquitous form perhaps exported from Egypt to all countries in the Near 
hast. 1 Other bottles ol coarse blue-green glass have spreading lips (fig. iof, 

i, j), finer ones with conical mouths show r one or more bulges in the neck 
(fig. IO K, L, m). 

Many fragments belonged to wide-mouthed vessels with folded feet 
(fig. iox, o). I hese are finely made, ot colourless, pale blue, or amber glass, the 
last colour usually streaked with deeper brown; one piece had applied threads 
round the neck. It is probable that most had handles (fig. ioy), though none 
of these remained in place, and the shape would then be very like the jugs 
ol unglazed pottery (fig. 3 a, d). A similar treatment of the foot occurs at 
bamarra and in Persia,* but such vessels would hardly be transported, and we 
ma ' ky suie the A 1 Mina specimens were made somewhere close at hand. 

I he bowl ot thick, laintly yellowish glass (fig. iop) was found in the ‘ E2 
hoard , and with it shallow undecorated cups, shaped like fig. 11 d, some of blue- 
green, some of colourless glass; a larger cup or dish with vertical sides, 18 cm. 
in diameter, was stained a pale amber colour. 

knopped stems of solid blue-green glass (fig. ios) belonged to chalices- 1 
clipping-glasses with lolded lips (fig. jot), of similar metal, were found in 
great quantities all over the site, some being in the ‘Ea hoard’. 4 Fig. ior is 
an extraordinary object of uncertain use, with an orifice running from the foot 
through a tube and a pierced cone into the bowl; the yellowish metal is 
manipulated with profound if heavy-handed ingenuity. Lamps with cylinders 
inside them were especially common (fig. iov), 4 and the knopped fragment 
of pinkish glass (hg. low) perhaps came from a lamp of a rarer kind “ intended 

for suspension or placing in a specially designed stand. The tooled handle 
(fig. iox) is ol pale blue glass. 


tut glass. A 1 Mina produced very little cut glass. The bottle-neck, fi<r. i Q a 
ol colourless metal with sliced cutting, resembles fragments found at Fostat 7 ’ 
Small globular vessels like fig. iod, perhaps made for ointments, arc scattered 
Irom Egypt through Samarra to Susa,* and the same applies to the small scent- 
bottles cut in the form of molar teeth (fig. ioe);’ these would be carried far 
for the sake of their contents, and it is not unlikely that all were made in Etrvnt 
where they have been found in great numbers. There were but few examples 
ol the bottles at A 1 Mina, and only one ol the ointment-pots. The small bottle 




Lamm, Glaser, pi. 3. nos. 46-8; Iran, pi. 3 ; Samarra, 

Lamm, Samarra , iv\ no. 32; Iran, pi. 14 p. 

Lamm. GIdser, pi. 2, nos. 13, 14; Iran, pi. 15 A -c. 

Lamm, Samarra , iv, 38; Iran, pi. 14 j. 

Lamm, GIdser , pis. 4, no. 37; 5, no. 2. ; p 

Lamm, Samarra, no. 222; Iran, pi. 31 a-e; GIdser, pi. 52, ii, 13, L 
Lamm, Iran, pis. 36, 37; Samarra, nos. 217-19; Glaser, pis. 59. 61. 


a As I-amm. Glaser, pi. 2 , no. 29. 
Lamm, GIdser, pi. 33, 4 , 
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with circular facets, of colourless metal (fig. 10 b), may be an import from 
Persia, where this form of decoration was already used in Sassanian times; it 
probably dates from the ninth to tenth century.' 



Fig. 11. Moulded and stamped glass. Ninth to tenth century 


Diamond-engraved glass. A single fragment from the rim of a bowl of deep 
amber glass bore diamond-engraved decoration (fig. I2 g). Similar fragments 
have been found in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Persia, and the Caucasus; Lamm 

1 Lamm, Iran, pi. 30 e, r.; Gldstr, pi. 53,4.6,9. A rather similar kind of cutting is seen on heavy 
glass bowls from Kish approximately dated in the sixth century (D. B. Harden, ‘Glass from Kish', 
in Iraq , i, 1934. pp. 131-6). 
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suggests that the technique originated in Egypt and passed to Mesopotamia 
(Glaser, pis. 50, 51; ‘Les verres trouves ft Suse’, in Syria, xii, 1931, p. 366, 
pL LXXVII, 2). 

Moulded and slumped glass. The very nature of glass-blowing causes all 
vessels to be circular in cross-section unless some means of controlling the 



F 


Fig. 12. Glass: with tonged decoration (a-t); with diamond-engraving (c); and moulded (h). 

Ninth to tenth century 

shape is adopted, such as a mould into which the bubble can be blown. Circular 
vessels take up more room and are harder to pack for transport than square 
ones, and the practical Roman glass-makers of northern Gaul were not slow to 
invent the convenient square, mould-blown bottle when something was needed 
in which to export the wines of the country. The Arabs adopted a similar 
practice only in the case of the small scent-bottles of square section (fig. io h) 
which must have been exported in great quantities from Egypt to other parts 
of the Near East. These objects, with their thick metal, invited cut decoration 
—those carved in the likeness of molar teeth have already been noticed. Some¬ 
times blowing into a faceted mould produced a cheaper substitute for cut 
glass; for example, the fragment of thick, yellowish, mould-blown class in 
fig. ioc seems to be from an imitation of a cut bottle like Lamm' Glaser 
pl- 58 . 3 . 4 - ’ 
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A natural development of the mould intended merely to control the shape 
is that bearing countersunk patterns which will appear in relief on a glass 
vessel blown into it When used for open bowls, a mould ot this kind need be 
in only one piece, but for shapes with steep sides, which could not be withdrawn 
without flattening the relief the mould has to be in two or more component 
parts which can be separated to release the glass inside. This process, familiar 
in Syrian glass of Roman date, 1 certainly continued into Islamic times, for in 
addition to vessels showing the vertical ' seam left by the junction ot the two 
halves of the mould, examples of the moulds themselves have survived and 
are to be seen in the Berlin Antiquariumv At A 1 Mina a fragment from the 
bottom of a cup or bowl of bluish-green glass (fig, 11 e) was blown in a simple 
mould with a radiating tongue-pattern; similar pieces from Samarra show that 
this technique was employed in the ninth century." A small bottle, of thick dark 
blue glass, was blown in a rectangular composite mould which left patterns in 
high relief on all four sides (tig. 1211); somewhat similar bottles are dated 
by Lamm in the fifth to seventh centuries/ but here the decoration is more 
characteristic of the Abbasid period. 

The Islamic glass-makers frequently worked with a thicker and less volatile 
metal than their Roman predecessors, and would continue blowing or spinning 
a vessel after the ornament had been fixed in its surface. This subsequent 
shaping tends to obliterate the traces of the method used to apply decoration, 
and it is consequently hard to tell whether apiece has been blown in a counter¬ 
sunk mould or stamped or pinched with some tool bearing the pattern on its 
face/ I n fig. 1r ,v, r. c, l>, are shown shallow cups or bowls, of colourless or 
bluish-green metal, with a relief pattern of oval rings; it is probable that the 
ornament was applied by means of a tong-like instrument whose smooth inner 
jaw forced the glass into the countersunk pattern on the outer one. The vessel 
was then taken up on the pontil, whose mark appears under the base, and spun 
until the circles had stretched laterally into ovals, A fragment of a small beaker 
of deep amber glass (fig. 11 r) and another of colourless glass (c) have received 
less modification after the ornament was impressed, and the circles have there¬ 
fore retained their shape. The same means was used for applying the rosette 
pattern in fig, 11 i, j, k, al In k, which is a piece of thick purple glass from 
the shoulder of a bottle, the flat circular depression left by the inner jaw of the 
tongs is clearly visible and exactly corresponds with the area of the relief 
pattern on tlie outside. Fig. 11 m, the base of a shallow bowl of bluish-green 
glass, has both the relief pattern and the pontil mark on the inside; subsequent 

1 R. Schmidt, Das Glas> 7923, p, 1a. * Lamm, Gkisrr t pi 73. 

4 Lamm, Sumatra, nos. 158 63. * Lamm, Glaser, pL 12, i, 8, 

s Lamm, Samarra, pjx 39 ff.; Gtasa\ pp. 50, 62 ft. 
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rotation has stretched the circle into an oval and smoothed out the Hat circular 
depression on the reverse. T he deformation has gone a step farther on the fine, 
colourless fragment j. 

It would clearly be impossible to use the tong-instrument to impress 
patterns on the sides of a narrow-necked bottle, for the inner jaw could not pass 
inside the neck; if the neck was drawn inwards from the same bubble after the 
pattern had been applied, the necessary distension of the surface would flatten 
out the pattern altogether. Consequently bottles were made in two halves 
joined together by a horizontal seam—the same method as was adopted in 
making the unglazed earthenware water-pots with moulded decoration. Fig. n. u. 
i, k, n, shows three examples of this kind from A1 Mina; in every case the 
lower half is of colourless glass, while the necks and shoulders of h, i are pale 
blue, and those of n, purple. The tonged pattern was clearly applied before the 
two halves were joined. The bosses on the lower part of n Were evidently- 
applied in molten form, individually, and perhaps the shoulder was reinforced 
by similar additions in order to provide sufficient thickness of metal at the 
points where it was stamped with the pattern. There is a bottle of this kind, 
with the upper part of pale blue glass, in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
(pi. xxvin, 4); on the shoulder is the stump of a vertical handle now lost. With 
the evidence of the A1 Mina fragments it seems safe to attribute it to a Syrian 
factory working in the ninth to tenth century'. Lamm has suggested Egypt 
Syria, or Iraq as origins, and tenth to eleventh century' as a date for nieces 
of a similar kind (Glaser, pis. 15, 18, 19, 22). ’ F 

Glass with tonged decoration. Quantities of shallow, cylindrical cups, all 
fragmentary, boic decoration impiesscd in the surface while the material was 
hot by an instrument which must have resembled a pair of tongs. The metal 
is always blue-green, and the walls fairly thick; vertical bands with horizontal 
ribs divide the sides into panels containing simplified birds, amphorae, leaves 
or geometric figures. The impressions made by the outlines of the decoration 
are repeated on the inside of the vessel in exactly the same places, indicating 
that the tongs had identical patterns in relief on both jaws; if squeezed hard 
enough, they would cut right through the walls of the glass. The motives 
found at A1 Mina are shown in fig. 12, and include some not illustrated in 
Lamm's drawings of similar objects from Egypt. 1 He is of the opinion that 
this technique originated in Egypt, but was taken up in Iraq and Persia It 
may have been practised over a considerable period, but the finds from \1 Mina 
evidently belong to the ninth or tenth century, and may well be of local m ike 


Lamm (,fitter, pis 16. 17 18; p. 62. Sumatra, pp. 45 ff. Very few pieces were found at 
Samarra. The examples from the Caucasus (Lamm, Gltiser, pi. ,8. 4, 7 . , 3 . % pro bably reached 
there from Persia, and suggest that the type was made in that country as well. * 
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Glass decorated in gold and coloured enamel between double walls . One of the 
most refined forms of glass-decoration used by the Romans is that conveniently 
described by its German name of Zwischcngoldglas} It is chiefly found in 
medallions at the bottom of open bowls. Figures or actual portraits arc drawn 
with a needle-point through a coat of thin gold, which is then protected by a 
second coat of glass fused over its surface. The technique appears to have 
originated at Alexandria about the second century a.d., to be transplanted 
later to Italy and the Rhine district; bowls with portraits done in this way 
were commonly cemented into the walls of the Christian catacombs of Rome. 
There is no existing material to prove that the technique survived in Europe 
during the middle ages, but it may well have done so, for it is carefully described 
by the Westphalian monk Theophilus, who compiled his Diversarum artium 
schedula about the beginningof the eleventh century. 3 The gold cubes used in 
Byzantine mosaic were made in a similar fashion, by fusing a protective second 
layer of glass over the colour. 

There are three fragments to show that the Islamic glass-makers employed 
the Zwischengpldglas decoration. The first is the base of a bowl in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum (363: 45-1900), painted in thin engraved gold with a double¬ 
headed bird between two skins of yellowish glass. Lamm, who illustrates it in 
Glaser , pi. 47,23, regards it as Egyptian work of the twelfth century. A second 
piece with a Kufic inscription in the Louvre (Salle Musulmane no. 6696) is 
mentioned by A. J. Butler ( Islamic Pottery , p. 71), who dates it in the Fatimid 
period; the provenance docs not seem to be recorded. 

The third example is a fragment found at A 1 Mina (fig. 13 e). The metal 
is colourless, and the decoration was painted in thin gold inside the shoulder 
of a globular vessel with a wide mouth, the ground being scraped away to leave 
a band of ornament evidently based on Kufic writing; spots of thick blue 
pigment were then added.* The protective coat of glass was finally blown 
inside the globular vessel and drawn upwards to form the neck. In fig. 13 e the 
rounded lip of the outer coat can be seen in the profile drawing; the gold is 
hatched, the blue enamel, black. 

Gold painting with scratched inner markings appears on a few other frag¬ 
ments, 4 but without the protective double coat, and comparison with Fatimid 
lustre-ware, in which a similar way of adding inner details is used, suggests 
that these were made in Egypt. The most splendid piece of this kind is the 

1 R. Gamicci, Vctri orttaii difigure in oro frovafi mi cimitcri dci cristianiprimitividi Roma , 1858; 
R. Schmidt, Das Glas, 1922, p. 18. 

* Ed. R. Hendrie, 1847, book ii, chap. xiii. 

3 A colour probably composed of powdered lapis lazuli with a glass flux, as used for the enamelled 
glass (Lamm. Glaser , p. 244). 

4 Lamm, Glaser , pis. 45. 1; 46, 26. 
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fragmentary flask in the British Museum with an inscription relating either to 
Zanki II, Atabek of Singar 1171-97 and for a short time ruler of Aleppo, or to 
his grandson who reigned in 1219. 1 Lamm suggests that it was decorated by an 
Egyptian who settled in Syria after the fall of the Fatimids, and the A 1 Mina 
Zwiscltengoldglas fragment may have been made in similar circumstances. The 
added touches of blue enamel are of some interest in that they provide a link 
with the enamelled glass which was first made in the late twelfth or thirteenth 
century; the hybrid Syro-Egyptian technique supports Lamm’s theory of Egyp¬ 
tian influence during the early years of the new industry. 3 

Enamelled glass. Certain fragments discovered in excavations at Rakka 
are the earliest evidence we have for the employment of enamel colours and 
gilding combined as a technique of glass decoration. 5 That they were made on 
the spot cannot be proved, but Rakka is known as a great productive centre 
for fine pottery and the same is probably true for glass as well. Schmidt stresses 
the Mesopotamian character ofsome of the finest enamelled glass but unaccount¬ 
ably fails to suggest Rakka as its origin. 4 The place lies on the borders of Syria, 
with which it was connected by the Baghdad-Aleppo trade-route.and it is reason¬ 
able to regard the factories of Aleppo and Damascus, praised by thirteenth- 
and fourteenth-century writers, as offshoots of the Rakka school. Lamm has 
endeavoured to divide the enamelled glasses, preserved complete in European 
church treasuries and in fragments found on widely scattered Eastern sites, into 
groups associated with particular centres. The inscribed pieces offer no clue as 
to their origin, and the ‘intermediate’ examples between the not too rigidly 
defined groups suggest that date plays a greater part in their differentiation 
than locality. Distribution is not helpful—in Egypt, for example, all the groups 
are found together, and on our own site, only eighty miles from Aleppo, the 
products of that city and Damascus are present in equal quantity. 

The enamelled glass found at A 1 Mina, fragments of four conical beakers, 
is shown in fig. 13A-D: a and bb are painted in thin gold with red outlines 
only; in d the dotted areas are gold outlined with red, the hatched parts in blue, 
and the black dots and line in white enamel. In c the hair is blue, the dark strokes 
of the dress in thick red, the patch on the chest lemon yellow, the tips of the 
dress in the fragmentary figure to the right white, and the dotted areas in thin 
gold outlined in red. The fragments with inscriptions and fishes would be placed 
by Lamm in his sparlick emailliertc , kleinfigu rige Damask us- G ruppe, about 1250- 
1310 (cf. Glaser , pi. 144). The fragment d, on the other hand, should be brought 
into his reicltlich cmaillierfe, gross/rgnr/gc sllcppo-Gruppe, of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury (Glaser, pL 132, 15, 19, 26), and this seems to be the home of the fragment 

1 Lamm, Glftscr, pi. 42, 4. 2 Lamm, ibid., p. 243. 

a Lamm, ibid., pp. 243 ff. 4 R. Schmidt, Das Glas, 1922, pp. 51 flf. 
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with figures, c ( Glaser , pi. 121). These fragments add little to our knowledge 
ot enamelled glass—except that they should be dated before 1268. It was 
disappointing that on a Crusaders’ site we should not have found any of the 
glasses decorated to order for the European settlers with Western designs. 


Other Objects 

Apart from pottery and glass, very few objects were found. Some small 
bronzes and bone-carvings were evidently Coptic work imported from Egypt, 
where similar things are usually dated in the fifth to seventh centuries. The 
bronze dropping-spoon (fig. 14 a), the bronze bell (fig. 14 b), and the silver pin 
with a flattened head in the form ot a bird (fig. 14 c) can all be paralleled by 
objects illustrated in the Berlin Catalogue (O. Wulff, Altchristliche . . . Bild- 
werke, 1909, pis. liii, nos. 1059-61; xli, no. 1066; lv, no. 1077). There was also 
one bronze reliquary cross, resembling those on WulfFs pi. xlv but without 
any engraved decoration. Two bone dolls were poor examples of a well-known 
type (fig. 14 d), and two fragments of bone carved with plant-ornament belonged 
to flat plaques used as a decorative application for furniture (fig. 14 f, g; cf. 
Wulff, Op. ci/. t pis. XXVII, 671-4; xxvm, 639). One of the graves (Grave 19) found 
to the north-east of the site evidently dated from the same period. The body 
lay with its head to the east; with it were some short sections of copper tube 
corroded together (possibly Pan-pipes); a heavy bronze mirror with tang (diam. 
127 cm.); a silver penannular ring (fig. 14E, diam. 48 cm.) set with a plain 
carnelian scarab; a small, rectangular copper unguent-box (ht. 4 cm.); a bone 
spindle-whorl with part of the bronze spindle; and a copper pin and needle. 

The ninth- to tenth-century Arab period was represented by the fragment 
of an inscribed marble grave-stele described on p. 76; by a lamp carved in soft 
grey stone (fig. 14 m); and by two small circular lids, evidently for lamps, carved 
with ornamental knobs in the same material. Sarre publishes a similar object 
found at Baalbek and mentions turther examples from Samarra and Egypt. 
I hese stone vessels were apparently made all over the Near East for centuries 
{Keramik und andcre Kleinfuude der islamisc/ten Zcit aus Baalbek , p. 28, fig. 89). 

I owards the north-east corner of the A 1 Mina site we found nineteen graves, 
evidently dating from the fifth to sixth century and forming the cemetery of 
Bytyllion. iwelve bodies were buried with their heads to the west, three with 
their heads to the east, and three to the south; five lay on their right side, one 
on its left, the rest on their backs. Three were children. Only one grave was 
made up, with rows of rough stone slabs leaning together tent-wise over the 
body. I he objects with the bodies were confined to simple personal ornaments 
of the cheapest kind and a lew copper coins which were too worn to be identified. 
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There were numerous glass bangles and bracelets, plain, ribbed, or mottled; a 
few bracelets of bronze, plain or twisted; and necklaces of coloured paste beads 



Fig. 14. Miscellaneous objects: a-l, Coptic (fifth or sixth century); m, Islamic 

(ninth century or later) 


interspersed with a few of carnelian and crystal. Earrings and pendants were 
made of copper wire on which were strung beads and pierced copper discs. 
There were two flat silver pendants like fig. 14 h; a pair of silver bell pendants 
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like fig. 14J (cl. Wulff, op. fit., no. 1102); a silver ring with a rosette engraved 
on the flat bezel; and other plain rings of bronze. 


Inscriptions 

Few inscriptions were found. One fragment of a gravestone still bears 
part of its Kufic epitaph; another slab had been intentionally defaced with such 
success that it was impossible even to be sure that the original inscription was 
in Arabic. There were five inscriptions on pottery, four datable in the ninth to 
tenth century both by their own style and that of the object on which they 
appeared, and the fifth evidently of the late twelfth or thirteenth century. 
Mr. Rhuvon Guest very kindly examined all these documents, and has allowed 
me to publish his observations. 

1. Fragment of a grave-stone, marble, with inscription cut in low relief on the flat 
surface; rounded back. Ht. 8-5cm. (fig. 15 a). 

Apparently the tombstone of a woman. One can read (line 1) ‘ Her child*. . . (line 2) 
'the 14th "... (line 3) 1 she died' . . . (line 4) ‘ On them . . .\ From the word used for 
‘she died’ {tanaiyahat instead of tuuujfiyat) the grave was, it seems, that of a Christian. 

Probably tenth century. The character used, which is peculiar, may be compared 
with that on the wood-carvings 9043, 9044, 9046, and 9042 in the Arab Museum at 
Cairo, 1 which are considered to belong to the end of the ninth or beginning of the tenth 
century. 

2. Under the base of an unglazed water-bottle, moulded in relief (fig. 150, p. 77). 

' Made by \ followed by the name of the potter, which is doubtful, as it could be read 
in different ways. The name might be Badr or Bakr, an abbreviation, or it may be non- 
Islamic. 

3. Round the side of an unglazed water-bottle, moulded in relief (pi. xx 2cc* 
fig. 15 E). 

It does not seem to be possible to make anything useful out of these inscriptions. 
One of them consists of seven letters and the other of three. 

4. Painted in purple on the rim of a dish, under transparent glaze (pi. xix, 1; fig. 15c). 

This looks like a name written in an abbreviated way. Perhaps A bn, Ahmad, 'Abd. 

5. On a fragment from the rim of a condiment-dish, in relief under green and yellow 
glazes (pi. xviu, id; fig. 15 b). 

The word can be read either (1) En Nasri or (2) El Basri. (3) El Nndhn is also 
possible but improbable. (1) as the appellative might connect the person to whom it 
refers with (tf) the tribe ol Nasr; (b) a district in Baghdad; (r)an ancestor called Nasr 
(2) would connect him with Basra. 

I also submitted to Mr. Guest photographs or transcripts of two other 
condiment-dishes, one complete (in the British Museum), and one fragmentary 

h. Pauty, Lcs Bois sculptis jusqiCa fepoque ayyoubidt (MusOe de Tart arabe), 1931, pp. 28 9. 
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(in the Berlin Museum, from Akhmirm, 1 both made in moulds different from 
the AI Mina sherd. The inscription round the rim of the British Museum piece 



E 

Fig, 15, Arabic inscriptions. nirsth to tenth century 

could be read awal - tint Xasr en Xasr/ (or el Basri) hi Misr, ' the work of Alui 
Naif cn Nasri (nr el Basri) in Egypt : The Berlin fragment is inscribed Abi 
Nasr el Na *.. (or Ba ...): while a fragment of a small dish found at Fostat and 
published by Fouquet bears an inscription erroneously read as Aamal abt Xasr 

Discussed by E, Herzfekt Samarra, 11, 82. 
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e! Nos {rani). Here the last word is incomplete and it should continue Nasri 
(or Basri). Evidently these four objects, which are shortly to be published by 
the writer, were all made in the workshop of a single potter — Abi (or Abu) 
Nasr en Nasri (or Basri) active in Egypt during the ninth century. 

6 , Incised on a fragment of a sgrafliato-ware bowl of the Crusaders’ period, between 
the legs of a bird (pi. xxu, id). 

Mr. Guest says, ‘The inscription consists of the word Babaghd* = “parrot" It 
does not look as late as the thirteenth centuiy.’ 

There is no added colour, green or brown, on this fragment, and it may be one of 
the earlier pieces of those found. The general evidence of coins, however, suggests that 
it is not likely to be much before the first half of the thirteenth century. 

In conclusion, it should be added that the greater part of the pottery and 
glass fragments described in this article, representing the result of the 1937 
campaign, is now the property of the Victoria and Albert Museum. A few 
pieces tound in 193^ arc in the British Museum, and the remainder are in store 
pending^ the completion of the new Antioch Museum. I acknowledge with 
gratitude the helpful suggestions made by my colleague at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, Mr. W. B. Honey,and the assistance given by Mr. S. A. Cook 
when I examined the A1 Mina material in the British Museum; last, but not 
least, the great kindness shown by the Society of Antiquaries in undertaking to 
publish this article. 


IV.— '['he Sculpture of Vi si gothic France 
By J. B. Ward Perkins, Esq. 


Read 29th October 1936 


The sculpture of Dark Age France is still almost unknown to archaeologists 
This is due not to any shortage of material, some of it of a high quality, but 
rather to an absence of adequate publication. A certain number of objects have 
been reproduced ad nauseam in the major works of reference. But with the 
exception of the illustrations in Coutil, LArt mdrovingien ct carolingicn (an 
extremely valuable, if inaccurate, body of material) and in De Lasteyrie, 
L!Architecture retigieuse en Franceaf epoquc romaue y and of sporadic records in the 
journals of local societies, there is little else that is available for study. It ishardly 
surprising that even the main lines of development of FYench sculpture in this 
period are quite uncertain; and that uncertainty is at present likely to remain. 
In the absence of published material the most that can be attempted is the 
identification and description of single groups of sculpture, which may ulti¬ 
mately provide the bricks for some more imposing structure. 

The present paper is an attempt to survey in its entirety one such group, 
the sculpture that was produced in the late fifth and early sixth centuries in 
south-western France, chiefly under the Visigothic domination which ended in 
a.d. 507. For a variety of reasons this group did not have an important stylistic 
effect upon subsequent Dark Age French sculpture. It does, however, in point 
of time provide an essential link between that and the Gallo-Roman sculpture 
of the classical period; and it is only by the establishment of a secure chrono¬ 
logy f° r the Visigothic series that it will be possible to venture with any hope 
of success into the uncharted wilds of the succeeding period. The establishment 
of such a chronology is the primary purpose of this paper. It also attempts to 
give a definitive account of the sculpture itself, viewed as a little-known, but 
extensive, local school of late Roman art. It has proved necessary briefly also 
to consider a group of fifth-century Massiliote sculpture, from which the Visi¬ 
gothic was itself in part derived. The relations of Visigothic to later Dark Age 
work are also separately discussed, but the examination can here be only of the 
most cursory character. 

The writer is deeply indebted to Mr. H. K. Waterhouse, with whom he 
visited and discussed many of the Visigothic sites. He has, moreover, provided 
a number of illustrations. Mr. A. W. Clapham, Dr. E. Kitzinger, Mr. T. D. 
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Kendrick, Dr. J. M. Santa-Olalla, Mr. C. E. Stevens, Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler, and 
I r. H. Zeiss have all given much helpful advice. In particular, the fact that they 
have been unable to indicate any close parallels outside France to the Visigothic 
material invests the negative conclusions here drawn with an authority that they 
\\ ould otherwise certainly lack. I o the authorities of the many French museums 
involved the writer is further indebted for much courtesy and help, in particular 
lor permission to take the photographs here reproduced. 

The bibliography is not large. Of the general works Le Blant’s alone is 
ot the first importance. He was intimately acquainted with the works of earlier 
antiquaries, in most cases now virtually inaccessible, and his judgement was 
extremely sober. Subsequent writers have added little of value to his account. 

1 he latest account, that of Michon in Milanges Schlumbcrger , lists only 28 

examples, and the commentary is of no objective importance. The following 
abbreviations are used : 6 


Le Blant 

Catal. ($.!>. Toulouse) 

Caumont 

Coutil 

Esp<3randieu 

Garrucci 

Lawrence 

Michon 

St.-Amans (s.v. Agen) 
1 holin (5.z/. Agen) 


E. le Blant, Sarcophages chretiens de la Gaule, Paris (1886). 

Catalogue des collections de sculpture et d'epigraphie du muscle 
de Toulouse, (1912). 

A. dc Caumont, A bead at re (f archcologie , vol. ‘Architecture 
religieuse'. 

L. Coutil, L Art merovingien et carolingien, Bordeaux (1930). 

L. Lsperandieu, Recueil des has reliefs de la Gaule romaine . 

R. Garrucci, Storia delF arte cristiana, vol. v (ref bv plate 
numbers). * J v 

See p. 82, n. 2. 

E. Michon in Melanges Schlumbcrger, 1924, vol. ii. 

G. B de St.-Amans. Essaisur les antiquites du debasement 

^ ae Lot-et-Oaronnc . Agen (1859). 

G. Tholin, Architecture religieuse de FAgcnais, Agen (1874). 


The Fifth-century Tabular Altars and Sarcophagi of Marseilles 

After lour centuries of eclipse at the hands of its Roman rival Arles 
Marseilles experienced a great revival of prosperity in Late Roman times' and 

SZtsfofG^R'r 1 yea 7 ? ‘, he fifth CenU,r >'- f,uri "g which over the ^hole 

“ ; L^ rS ', ,CS . an<l "" h V®. P»« f IWnce .-hi, h iSofa to B 3 g 
• • , tura f Cnt r e ’ remained an ,sland of virtually intact Romanism The fact 

is a vital one lor the understanding of the influences which were at work in the 
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The archaeological wealth of Marseilles suffered severely irom the iuries 
of the French Revolution, From the extant remains, however, and from the 
drawings of pre~Revolutionary antiquaries, it is possible to see that during the 
fifth century there was established at Marseilles a flourishing school of stone- 
carving, whose products are to be found scattered over most of Basse-Provence 
and the lower valley of the Rhone. 

Two classes of object were manu¬ 
factured, sarcophagi and flat tabular 
altars. These present certain distinc¬ 
tive features, and it is necessary to 
examine these before discussing the 
date of the sculpture and the sources 
from which it was drawn. A detailed 
list of the known members of the 
group will be found at the end of this 
section. 

The altars form an easily recog¬ 
nizable group. Each one consists of a 
flat altar-table with raised and moulded 
borders, the whole resting upon one or 
four columns according to size. The 
example which was dedicated in 456 
in the church of St. Felix at Natbonne 
a nd was subseq uefitly t ran spI ant ed to 
a small village in Hdrault, Si-Iitiennc-de-Mmerve, is in some respects unique 
(fig. i). It bears no decoration; and the material from which it Is cut, u\ 
marble from the quarries at St.-Pons-dc-Thomieres (I lerault), proves it to have 
issued from a local workshop under Massiliote influence rather than from those 
of Marseilles itself But the shape is typical and there can be no doubt that it 
was made under conditions of the closest relationship with the main group of 
tabular altars, with which it is here for convenience listed. 1 



Fig, t. Hie altar «f Hishop Rusticits, A.n, ^36, formerly 
at Narbomifi and now at St .-Thicrvnc’de- Miner ve after 
the reianstmction by M. Ph. 


Mus^e Bo rely, perhaps of African origin), in part of other groups of late Roman sarcophagi. The 
latter are chiefly known from the often summary' sketches of pre-Revolution ary antiquaries; aiui 
although iconographically interesting, they do not seem to have played any important part in the 
subsequent history of French sculpture and they fall, therefore, outside the scope of this paper. It is, 
however, important to remember that the validity of the inferences here drawn is limited to the group 
under discussion, 

1 This altar played a long and Important part in local life. Not onty did it become an object of 
great veneration, as attested by the hundreds of secondary inscriptions which it now bears; but in late 
Carohngian times it also inspired a whole series of altars of similar form in flerault, Roussillon, and 
Catalonia {studied at length by M. Lleschamps in Mrldngaifhisf. tin moyrti agt ofjertts it M. Ferdinand 
Lot 2925), which played an important part in the contemporary renaissance of stone-carv ing, 
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tlK SC f' eS ' S aI * found in Proven ce and all are to some 

rhi r n Ivmffn l th 7 T ff- S ! mple and recurrent - The Constantinian 
Ag-nus S? anV th > * 1 ™ }***? re P resentin ff the twelve apostles, the 
rinceau motif trl fl* ^ th ■ chalice and vine-scroll, a few simple 

[,f l a-, m0U dmgs_thcse ,n various combinations comprise he 

^ hole repertoire, here can be no doubt that they form a homogeneous group 

although the marked technical deterioration visible in some\xafp|<S™£ 

those from Aunol and Buoux. may well indicate that they were made over 

' iff P Cr , lod t,me - 1 here can - further, be little doubt of their close 

sarconhaf Two of H ° f the fifth ’ centur y Massiliote sculpture, the 

J ^ ^ these are still extant, both now preserved in the* \ 1 nc/r 

F ° ur0,h , m •" ahho^h tog! 

ments ot one (no. 3) have recently been unearthed in the crypt of St. V ictor 

a rouerhehtf 01 thC 5Ur )’ ,vm S sarcophagi it is fortunately possible to give 
a rough date, or it is a very late member of a series of sarcophagi, the 'Citv- 

Gate group, about which a good deal is known. This group, which is of north 
tahan ongin and distribution, derives its name from the background chamc 
teristic ot its earliest and most distinctive members, and it presents two features 
which make it of particular value for comparative purport he vp Seal 

xr.:; a * ,a,c l —w*.* 

oiruoant h off f, - SeneS ,S , alm t ost exactly dated by the death of its 

MLs P \f i f , f ie grou P has been w e« and exhaustively studied bv 

accented h X! ' ; Vh0S f conc, “ si ''™ "P°" <Wr date mav lx- unnseA'cdly 
accepted. It is therefore here necessaiy only to discuss those features which 

bear immediately upon the problem of the Massiliote sarcophagi 

formal symbolic counterpart of the main seen® The hinder,nost lamb on'" a.' h 

s z 

the point is not here of major importance^ "° U d 1>tr ,ap!> accord better Wllh the evidence. But 

■Columnar sarcophagi ^thc Lartn\vesC'"-f X /' Wltl1 " hlch com P are the same author's 

as Lawrence, itf. antl Lawrence "9J ” V< ' 932> "** = here cited subsequently 

by Miss tJwren’c^ 7 38 (M^ ^’ol^if undou?? 2 ’! n ° : ^ ’ < ’ a '. nlc ^ 1, cccxxvii ', '“ 3 , cccxxix, 1. Dated 
Ancona (Lawrence, 1932, undoubted prloru >’ t0 the <lated sarcophagus of Gorgonius at 

1 This theme, arches and all, reappears on the City-Gate sarcophagus in St. Peter's, Rome 
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side is emerging from an arch-like structure; but whether these already had 
the significance of the gates of Bethlehem and Jerusalem which they certainly 
had in the sixth century (e.g. Garrucci, iv, pi. 252, Rome, SS. Cosmas and 
Damian), or whether, as indeed seems likely, the arches here do but echo the 
City Gates above and only subsequently acquired an apt symbolical connotation, 
it is not easy to demonstrate; nor is the point immediately relevant. From this, 
the original and pure form, the process of evolution is easy to trace. It consists 
in the conflation and confusion of the Mission scene with the scenes appearing 
upon other well-marked contemporary groups of north Italian or south French 
sarcophagi. Thus not only do fragments of City-Gate background make their 
appearance in such alien surroundings as the destruction ot Pharaoh in the Red 
Sea (Le Blant, pi. xxx, 1; at Nimes), but wholly foreign elements become 
similarly incorporated in the City-Gate series. The orderly procession ot 
apostles splits into groups of unrelated symbolic scenes, and often only the 
central group of Christ and the two major apostles survives unaltered. At 
the same time the background splits up and dissolves, until only a single 
broken arch may remain to betray the descent from the city wall proper. One 
of the sarcophagi at St.-Maximin, near Aix-en-Provence, (Le Blant, pi. lvi, i; 
Lawrence, 1932, no. no) may be taken as a typical late and contaminated 
example of the City-Gate group. The appearance of palm-trees in place of the 
normal architectural background is a feature which can be paralleled upon 
several other of its later members. 

The Marseilles sarcophagus (no. 1) falls typologically at the very end of the 
series (pi. xxxiv, 2). The solitary feature remaining from the original Mission 
scene, as represented on the sarcophagus in S. Ambrogio, is the central group of 
Christ, St. Paul, and St. Peter. But that was a stock fifth-century motif. In itself, 
therefore, it is evidence of no more than of the more or less close connexion of 
this Massiliote sarcophagus with the main stream of contemporary north Italian 
art. It acquires significance only in so far as it can be shown in this instance to 
be borrowed directly from the tradition represented by the City-Gate sarco¬ 
phagi and datable therefore by the standards applicable to that group. Proof 
of this sort is by no means easy. The close relationship between north Italy 
and south France at this period, already illustrated in the contamination of the 
later City-Gate sarcophagi by the introduction of motifs proper to other groups, 
produces a bewildering variety of cross-currents and counter-influences, and by 
limiting ones attention to a sufficiently narrow field of facts it is possible to 
prove almost anything. Demonstration of the direct relationship that existed 
between the Massiliote sculpture and the City-Gate group cannot therefore 

(Lawrence, 1927, figs. 15-18; Lawrence, 1932, no. 100), which is roughly contemporary with that at 
Ancona (n. 1, p. 82). 
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rest simply upon the occurrence within each of individual motifs. It lies rather 
in the virtual restriction of the motifs employed by the Massiliote craftsmen to 
those current upon the City-Gate sarcophagi, and in the absence of anv other 
such group upon which they can as a body be found. 

1 he lambs are found on all but one of this group of Massiliote sarcophagi. 
1 hree of these (nos. 4-6) call for no comment. The fourth (no. 3) is known 
chiefly from the drawing by Peiresc, whose accuracy has in this instance been 
attested by the fragments recently rediscovered in the crypt of St. Victor 
(pi. xxix 7). On the lid six lambs face the central chrism. The palm-trees, which 
are found also on the largest of the tabular altars at Marseilles (no. 10, pi. xxix, 4), 
may recall those on such late City-Gate sarcophagi as that at St.-Maximin 
< Le Riant, no 214, pi. lvi, i). More significant, however, are the gates from 
"£ h , , dermost lambs emerge. The same gates are to be seen upon one 

ot the tabular altars, that at St.-Marcel-de-Crussol (no. 14), where, as here, they 
are non-functional and bear no obvious significance. It is hard to resist the con¬ 
clusion that they are derived directly from the identical gates upon the two Citv- 
Oate sarcophagi already noted (p. 83), where alone the gateway finds an obvious 
anc logical home. I he body of the same sarcophagus reproduces on a laro-e 
scale the scenes which appear on the lid of that first discussed (no. 1, pi. xxxiv, 2). 
Here is an element which has no part in the iconography of the City-Gate 
series. Ihe drinking stags belong to fifth-century north Italian art, and do not 
seem to have emerged into common use until the decadence of the City-Gate 
sarcophagi. In this connexion one other feature may be noted which can 
probably be traced to a similar source, namely the leaf-and-dart moulding on the 
a ular altar at Y aison (no. 15). This moulding is one of those most commonly 
emp o) ed at Ravenna; 1 and it would indeed be strange if no relationship could 
c traced between Marseilles and that, the most vital, centre of Western fifth- 

eentuiy Christian art. Ihe presence of such elements need not vitiate the 
general argument. 

Ol the sixth sarcophagus at Marseilles (no. 2, pi. xxix, 6) only the body 
now remains. At first sight it bears little relation to those already considered 
But a closer examination of the individual figures reveals the falsity of this im¬ 
pression. I he figure on the extreme right of this sarcophagus, no. 2, exactly 
ICproduces the third from the right of no. 1. The figures to the right and left 
of the cen ral panel of no. 2 are strikingly similar to Paul and to the figure 
behind Peter on no. 1. And the connexion is put beyond doubt by the lid 
now vanished, which displayed the familiar lamb-motif. The central'figure of 
Christ seated with nimbus, is another intrusive element which is not found on 
the Lit}-Gate sarcophagi. It is not, however, necessary to go far afield for 

1 See refs. s.v. no. 15. 
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a parallel, for the same figure is to be seen upon at least two other Massiliote 
sarcophagi of which drawings are preserved, 1 and it was evidently a type current 
locally in the fifth century. 

Small foliate rinceaux, akin to those which are found on the tabular altars 
and on the columns of sarcophagus no. 2 at Marseilles, are typical of, but are 
not confined to, the City-Gate group. More significant are the birds, which 
are seen on these alone of the fourth-century sarcophagi, at Milan and at 
Ancona, where in each case they flank a chrism within a ribboned wreath. I he 
less usual upright form of the chrism, found on the tabular altar at St.-Marcel- 
de-Crussol, can be paralleled by that on the sarcophagus at Tolentino. 

. The chronology of the City-Gate sarcophagi is dependent upon the known 
date of one of its earliest members and upon their relation to other datable 
groups. The Ancona sarcophagus is dated a.d. 390 (see p. 82). With all re¬ 
gard for the rapidity of the degeneration which was taking place in the sculpture 
of north Italy and south France, it hardly seems possible to date the latest 
members of the series before 410. There are many historical parallels to 
suggest that this loss of artistic quality is no more than an index of the com¬ 
mercial prosperity of the industry, of which there is ample evidence in the great 
number and wide distribution of the surviving specimens. But an industry' so 
constituted had no reserves of quality upon which to draw when outside 
circumstances upset its markets. It is hard not to see in the barbarian invasions 
and the resultant political turmoil of the decade 410-20 the events which 
finally killed production at Arles and the related north Italian centres. The 
discomfiture of Arles was Marseilles’ opportunity. The derivation of the group 
of Massiliote sculpture here under consideration from the City-Gate sarcophagi 
shows that its earliest members cannot fall much, if at all, after 420, by which 
date production of the latter had certainly ceased. On the other hand it is not 
possible to assign to sarcophagus no. 1 at Marseilles a much earlier date with¬ 
out telescoping into an impossibly brief period the development ol the present 
series. The date, a.d. 456, of the altar from Narbonne, would accord well with 
a chronology which places the earliest members of the series c. a.d. 420. How 
long production continued, it is not easy to decide; its latest members may well 
be as late as the close of the fifth century, possibly even later. 

The distribution of the group is clearly defined (fig. 2). R. Buchner,'- work¬ 
ing upon wholly different material, has recently demonstrated the cultural isola¬ 
tion of this area during the fifth century. It remained aloof from the rest of 
France, and its political divorcement from the neighbouring kingdoms is 

1 Le Biant, nos. 49 and 69, with reproductions in the text. Of the latter considerable fragments 
have recently been unearthed in the crypt of St. Victor. , 

* Die Provence in merowingischcr Zeit, Stuttgart, 1933. 
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reflected in the purely late Roman character of its sculpture and of the scanty 
remnants of its other artistic productions. Professor Zeiss has pointed out that 

den jnXart ° f t . re P^ esentat j? ns of Christian motifs, e.g. Daniel in the lions’ 

to ?hiTsmmW i e I ? UrgUn , dla ? S 15 tobe ex P Ia ' ne d in terms of their proximity 
urce of late classical culture. And it is perhaps not without significance 



lX«rib«l<Mi {SV^Kh Sodd'be 3d*d rtle me “ Narb<: ' nn ' 


that the date of the Narbonne altar falls before the capture of that citv bv 
Theodor,c the Vis.goth in 463. In the first half of the fifth centum it U 
natural to suppose that Narbonne. isolated by the increasing night of he V is 
gothic power at oulouse. would fall within the orbit of the revived Marse,lies' 
he possibiht) ot such a connexion is of importance in considering the channels 
whereby the Mass,hole sculpture may have influenced the fif h fenturv sculn 
ture of south-western France, which is next under review Y SCU ' P ' 


I. 


oarcop/tagi 

Marseilles i. In the MusC-e Borely, Marseilles. PI xxxiv 2 

■*? ,nd "r 1 »a IS 

miracle ol Cana and the spies returning from Canaan; to I., the 
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Agnus Dei and two stags drinking from the four rivers of Paradise, a motil which 
first appears in the destroyed mosaics in Sta. Pudenziana, Rome (see Lawrence, 1932, 
s.v. no. 79). 

Le Blant, no. 52, pi. xu, 4; Lawrence, 1927, fig. 17; Garrucci, cccxxxn, 1. 

2. Marseilles 2. In the Mus£e Bor£ly, Marseilles. PI. xxix, 6. 

Front originally of 7 panels; left end and one panel destroyed; centre, Christ 
seated and nimbed beneath an arch; to r. and 1. six of the apostles with scroll-work 
between each panel; r. end, the upright chrism set in relief upon an oval platter, an 
arrangement for which it is hard to find a parallel. Lid (disappeared but known lrom 
a drawing by Millin), twelve lambs. 

Le Blant, no. 59, pi. xi, 1 ; Garrucci, cccxlii, i. 

3. Marseilles 3. Considerable fragments in the crypt of St. Victor, Marseilles. Known 
from drawings of the eighteenth century and earlier. PI. xxix, 7, after Benoit. 

Front only; centre the Agnus Dei and stags drinking (as on no. 2) and two versions 
of the Cana miracle. Lid, chrism between six lambs, the hindermost emerging lrom 
gates (see p. 83); in the background palm-trees. 

Le Blant, no. 50, reproducing in the text Peircsc’s sketch; Garrucci, ccclxxxvi, 3; 
Benoit, L'A bbayc de St. Victor , p. 69, with an illustration of the rediscovered portions. 

4. Marseilles 4. Destrcty'ed. Known from a drawing by Ruffi. 

The front of a lid , the twelve Iambs face an arch within which are the four books, 
symbolizing the Evangelists (for which see Le Blant, ad toe.). 

Le Blant, 110.51, reproducing in the text Ruth's drawing; Garrucci, ccclxxxvi, i. 

5. Marseilles 5. Destroyed. Known from a very rough sketch b}' Peiresc. 

An imbricated lid, and upon one gable-end the Agnus Dei standing upon the 
mountain, whence flow the four rivers of Paradise; to either side a lamb. 

Le Blant, no. 62; he quotes, but does not reproduce, Peiresc’s sketch. 

6. Marseilles 6. ? Destroyed since 1886, when it was described by Le Blant as exist¬ 
ing ‘sur la plateforme de 1 ’cglise de St Victor'. 

60 cm. from the left end of a sarcophagus-lid, three arches of an arcade containing 
three lambs facing to the right. 

Le Blant, s.v. no. 62. 


Tabular altars 

7. Auriol (Bouchcs-du-Rhone). Now in the museum at Aix en-Provence. 3 ft. 4 in. 

x 1 ft. 11 in. x 4 25 in. Supported on a single pillar. 

Front, a chrism flanked by twelve birds. Back plain. Sides, vine-scrolls springing 
from a rudimentary central chalice. Very low relief, crude workmanship. 

R. de Fleuiy, La Mcssc , i, pi. 47 - 

8. Belcodene (Bouches-du-Rhonc, 5 Km. south-west of Trets). Formerly in the church 
of St. Jacques. Now in the Musee Borely, Marseilles. Made of hard grey stone; 
35 in. x 26 in. Probably supported on a single pillar. 

The front alone is decorated with a formal leaf-scroll pattern. 
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9. Broux (Vaucluse, 3 Km. east of Bonnieux). In the church. 

Front, six birds. Back, six lambs. Sides, vine-scrolls springing from a chalice. 
1 he decoration is apparently incised and probably very late. 

Coutil, pp. 120-1. 

10. Cavaillon (Vaucluse). ? In the church. 3 ft. x 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 in. Supported on a 
single pillar. 1 r 

\ cry crude decoration. Front, a chrism and four birds facing each other in pairs 
one being inverted. Sides, a rudimentary vine-scroll. On the border of the upper 
lace a crude frilled moulding, derived presumably from that of no. 15, Vaison-la- 
Komatne. Very late. 

R. de Fleury, La Messe, i, pi. 56. 

Marseilles (Bouchcs-du-Rhone) 1. From the church of St. Victor. Now in the Musde 
Borely, Marseilles. It was supported on four pillars. PI. xxtx, 4, after Le Blant 
front a chrism flanked by twelve birds; at each end a pillar and a palm-tree 
Back the Agnus Dei flanked by twelve lambs; at each end a pillar. Sides vine- 
scroll springing from a central chalice, with birds in the foliage. On the border of 

the upper lace vme-scrolls of a more formal character springing from chalices set at 
the corners. 

•h C ?* ant ' P^* x » 2 ~ 4 * Le Blant, Inscriptions chr&iennes de la Gaule ant. an VIII* 
sucU\ 11, p. 547. R. de Fleury, La Messe , i, pi. 46. 

Marse^les 2. From the ancient baptistery. Said (1886) to be in the depositories 
of the cathedral. Supported on four pillars. 

Le Blant describes it as ornamented with vine-scrolls with birds pecking the grapes 
i.e. similar to the sides of Marseilles i. IS 1 - grapes, 

Le Blant, p. 54, s.v. no. 72. 

NarBonne (Aude). The original altar ol the church of St. Felix (since destroyed) 
Since the middle ages it has been in the church ofSt,£tienne-de-Minerve (Mdrauk ' 
Made of marble from St-Pons-de-Thomitres- 4 ft. 7,5 j„ * 2 It a in « in S ' 
ported on a single pillar. Fig. ,. after M. Hint’s reconstructbn 3 ^ SU,> 
Althoughjjf normal lorm it bears no decoration. It is inscribed on the front 

eeT' C f V h S ANN - XXX , E r TVS SVI W. Le. • Rustics had this altar made in thf thirtieth 
> « his episcopate , i.e. in a.d. 456. It became an object of great veneration and 

it is now covered with secondary inscriptions S ccranon and 

ttas .0° 4° , M - Ha<na ° r Narb “™- - 

ciS %?“*"* ' 9J>9: u Bla “'' W ' dM ' * * 

5 It* 4 in. Jt 3 ft. x 4.5 in. Supported 

blrds 0 "^ “ flank n ed by,twelve birds. Sides, a ribboned wreath flanked by six 

elrn, r ' f * ‘If’" kcd ^ twclve hmbs > °< which the hindermost on each side 
emerges from an arch (see p. 83). On the border of the upper face a formal rinceau 


12 . 
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Cast in the museum at St.-Gcrmain-en-Laye; Rcinach, Catalogue it lustre du Musee, 
etc., i, fig- 73. R. de Flcury, La Mcsse, i, pi. 48. 

15. Vaison-la-Romaine (Vaucluse). In the cathedral. 6 It. X3 ft. x6 in. The present 
supports are modern, but it was probably supported originally on four pillars. 
PI. xxix, 5. 

Front, a chrism within a wreath flanked by two birds and two chalices whence 
spring vine-scrolls. Back and sides, vine-scrolls springing from a central chalice. On 
the border of the upper face a crude bcad-and-reel moulding and a leaf-and-dart 
moulding (cf. contemporary Ravennate sarcophagi, e.g. that of S. Rinaldo and an 
example in S. Vitale, Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, figs. 36 and 37; cl. 
Haseloflf, Pre-Romanesque Sculpture in Italy, pis. 32-4, 37). 

16. Vaucines (Vaucluse, 4 Km. north of Cadanet). Now in the Mus€e Cal vet, Avignon. 
2 ft. 7 in. x 1 ft. 10 in. x6in. Supported on a single pillar. PI. xxix, 1 and 3. 

Front, a chrism flanked by twelve birds; at each end a sketchy tree. Back and 
sides, formal foliate scrolls. 

17. Riez (Basses-AIpes). A fragment now in the baptistery. About 6 in. high, upper and 
left-hand edge broken. A chrism within a circle, and to the right one ot two opposed 
birds; above and behind it a bent branch. 

This is probably part of the smaller end of a tabular altar (the writer was unable 
to examine it closely). It might, however, belong to the gable-end ol a sarcophagus. 

Besides these demonstrably early decorated altars, altars ot the same 
general form, plain save for simple mouldings, are common in Provence and 
may belong to any date down to the twelfth century. 

The ‘Visigothic’ Sculpture 

The sculpture next to be considered was a product of the Visigothic king¬ 
dom of southern France in the second half of the filth century. Without begging 
any questions as to its origins, character, and date, it may here be termed lor 
the sake of brevity 4 Visigothic' sculpture. 4 Aquitanian’ sculpture, the name by 
which it was known to Le Blant, not only lacks precision, but it has acquired 
confusing connotations; whereas ‘Visigothic’ at least defines the region and 
period of its production. T he reservations necessary in respect ot its character 
will become apparent from a review of the material. 

The history of the Visigothic kingdom is complicated and often obscure. 
A brief summary is, however, here sufficient. In the year 412 the Visigoths 
entered Gaul from Italy, and after their establishment at loulouse in 417-18 
the conquest of south and south-west France followed rapidly. In 463 I heo- 
doric II captured Narbonne. and under his successor, Euric (466-84), the 
V isigothic empire in France attained its maximum extent, and its boundaries 
included the whole of France west of the Rh6ne and south of the Loire as well 

VOL. LXXXVII. n 
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as a large part of Spain. This empire was not able to withstand the rising 
power of the Franks under Clovis. In 507 Clovis defeated and slew the Visit 
gothic rang at \ ouilte, near Poitiers, and as a result of this battle the whole of 
Aquitania changed hands. Henceforth the Visigoths in France were confined 
to beptimama, i.e. to the Mediterranean coastal strip of Roussillon and Bas- 
Languedoc, and Spain became the centre of Visigothic power. 

\ isigothic domination lasted therefore for almost exactly the span of the 
tilth century, from c. a.d. 420 to 507. In character it was plainly the rule of 
a conquering and fairly tolerant minority.' There was no sharp cultural break 
and Koman civilization remained the basis upon which was founded the life of 
the great majority of the population. The rarity of pure Gothic fifth-century 
jewellery and metal-work is a striking feature of southern French archaeology- 
and although the material is as yet imperfectly known, it is clear that a great 
many things, such as the stamped pottery, forms of burial, and perhaps even 
metal-work survived virtually unaltered from the previous century.* It is hardlv 
surprising, therefore, that the sculpture made in this region in the fifth century 
should be in character a purely late Roman art, Visigothic only by virtue of the 
masters under whose rule it was made and whose domination gave the security 
necessary for its development. 

. ,\ V ‘ th ' lu: exception of some of the marble columns which formerly decor¬ 
ated the church of La Daurade at Toulouse the whole of French Visigothic 
scu pture consists of carved sarcophagi. The church of La Daurade was 
estroyed in 1790, but surviving descriptions show it to have been a circular 
>ui ding with gilded mosaics. 3 The columns were carved with spiral fluting or 

i “" v n e 1 t“ 3 ‘ «"»»>«»> (pl. XXXV.. 7). mi their chief i„,S£ 

consis s in he indication which they give of the former existence of sculpture 
other than that of the sarcophagi. 1 

the Visieothi(f^erritorvr r0I H t * 1 h ' VOr *ir Apollinaris, several of whose friends lived within 

****■ -*• 

four are r in h the C °co”rt n v^of a nn '** , Metro P olitan * luseum <“ New York, two are in the Louvre, 
WusUns at Toulouse^ nr 4 ™ e J^A'IIues, Toulouse, and the remainder in the Musie des 
Toulouse , 16 “ “ r , P nVa,e f h , ands : see Re y- La Sculpture Romam Langucdacimnc 
The n ost'r«fm su^ev of IE,""’? tho f formeri y =“ Montegut Segla. now in a villa at Nice. 
irrnrrT°nh^ aa 1 1 f h ev,dencc relating to La Daurade is that of Helen Woodruff ‘The 

that the evidence °- Da “^ de ’ (•* H Bulletin xiii (1931), pp. 80-104), who concludes 

u . . graphy is in accordance with a fifth-century date and close contact with 

»-“«&•„ *•«* ESUS 

u-Bir-i. , 4. . r • , s 10 kno " m °re ol the mosaic decoration of St. Victor at Marseilles nf 

Zi,6? e gn ' em a,one n ° w remains ,see f - Bcno,t ' uAbba v< * 
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The task of describing these latter is greatly simplified by the fact that 
their decoration is of a singularly uniform character. 1 he motits are stereotyped 
and, with a few exceptions, they reveal no development. Variety is obtained 
solely by the differing, and often incongruous, combinations of these motifs; 
and it is therefore possible by the selection and illustration of a limited number 
of typical examples to survey the whole field oi Trench Visigothic sculptural 
art. A detailed examination of the sarcophagi will show that this stylistic unity 
holds good over the whole area of their distribution (see fig. 4), and that the 
identification of certain regional groups (see p. 106) is based upon minutiae ol 
treatment which are relatively negligible in comparison with the unity apparent 
in the sculpture as a whole. It is thus possible to say that it was probably made 
all within a fairly short period of time, and further, that during that time the 
various centres of production must have been in close cultural contact. 

The shape of the sarcophagi is constant. The body is rectangular, slightly 
shorter at the bottom of each face than at the top; there is no difterentiation 
of head and foot. In a few examples of the Toulouse-Rodez group (see p. 106) 
the lid is of the L-shaped section characteristic of the Arlesian sarcophagi; 
but in the great majority the lid. where preserved, is of the shape which is 
clearly to be seen on pi. xxxvi, 2, with four sloping faces. The raising of one 
end, which is visible in a few instances (e.g. no. 28, Bordeaux 4, pi. xxxvii, 1), is 
probably due to the lack of symmetrical sense which is so frequently displayed 
by these sarcophagi, and only accidentally does it foreshadow the development 
of shape to be found on the later Merovingian sarcophagi at Bordeaux and 
elsewhere. 

The origin of the form is less easy to determine. There is little to suggest 
that it was due to the Visigothic invaders, who, in the Mediterranean coast- 
lands at least, seem to have buried their dead in coffins made of stone slabs, 
wood, tiles, or bricks as indiscriminately as did their Gallo-Roman predecessors, 
whose burial customs they clearly themselves absorbed.' On the other hand 
there is no real reason to believe that, of the great number of plain monolithic 
sarcophagi of this ‘Visigothic* form which have been found in the great early 
cemeteries of the south-west such as St. Sernin at Toulouse, St. Seurin at 
Bordeaux, St. Caprais-d’Agen, and St.-Bertrand-de-Comminges (before a. 0.586, 
see p.99), all are necessarily either Visigothic or post-Visigothic. The absence 
of locally made, decorated (and therefore datable) sarcophagi betore the middle 
of the fifth century makes any such assumption particularly rash. And at 
Bordeaux not only were several rough stone sarcophagi of this form built into 
the late Gallo-Roman town walls, but one also bears, on a marble plaque 

1 See Courrent et Helena, Repertoire archiologique du department de P A ude: also, less fully, the 
volumes in the same series for Roussillon and Herault. 
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recessed into the ridge of the lid, an inscription (apparently unpublished) of 
the late fourth or early fifth century. 

The shape characteristic of the Visigothic series was therefore in all prob¬ 
ability taken over directly from a type current locally in the Gallo-Roman 
period. The material, moreover, from which they were made, is in all cases 
probably local, the grey-white marble of the Pyrenean area. 1 

Only very exceptionally is the back decorated. 5 In this respect the series 
follows the Western rather than the Eastern convention. The lid, however, 
usually bears a simple design of imbrications on the fourth side. T he settings 
employed for the decoration are varied, but it will be seen that they are com¬ 
pounded of a few simple and recurrent elements—the rectangular panel, the 
arcade, simple cord-mouldings, and columns, the last usually fluted, less 
commonly spiral or plain/ Some or all of the lid may be covered with imbrica¬ 
tions, i.e. conventional scale-pattern derived from roof-tiles; and a large 
number of the simpler sarcophagi bear some form of ‘strigil'-pattern, occa¬ 
sionally the S-strigil of its I talo-Arlesian prototypes (e.g. no. 73, Narbonne 14) 
or the W-strigil (e.g. nos. 69 and 1 13, Narbonne 10 and Toulouse 19), but most 
commonly in a form peculiar to the Visigothic series, the small V-strigil set in 
panels of two or four (e.g. no. 38, Clairac, etpassim). The chrism, the Constan- 
tinian chi-rho monogram, set within a circular moulding or a wreath, is another 
motif constantly used—and almost as constantly misused. It appears elsewhere 
on dated French monuments between the years 347 and 493 (Le Blant, Ltipi- 
graphic chre tie fine at Cattle ct e/t /'Afriqtte romaine , p. 22). Forms such as that 
on no. 52, Martres-Tolosanes (pi. xxx, 6), show clearly that the craftsman was 
dealing with accepted formulae of whose meaning he may have been wholly 
ignorant, an attitude of mind which is indeed apparent throughout his work 
and explains many of the symbolic incongruities of which he was guilty. In 
several, possibly late examples, the chrism is reduced to three strokes, % ; the 
upright form, £ occurs only twice, on nos. 81 and 116, Rodez 1 and Toulouse 22. 
It appears in Gaul on dated monuments c. 400-523 or 54o(Le Blant, L tipi graphic 
chrdientie e/t Cattle ct cn 1 'Afrique romaine , p. 22). 

These are such universal features of contemporary late Roman art that 
further comment is superfluous. And the same universality will be seen in vary¬ 
ing degrees to be true of the remaining motifs of the Visigothic repertoire. The 

’ The recognition of certain examples as coming from the quarries of St. Beat ll laute-Garonne) 
and St. Pons-dc-Thomitrcs is probably justified. Other identifications are perhaps less securely 
founded, and the writer has not ventured to add to their number. 

5 e.g. nos. 72 and 123. Narbonne 13 and La Valbonne, both of which are late. 

1 The fluted columns are strongly reminiscent of those which appear commonly on the Gallo- 
Roman stelae of the upper Garonne IM usee dcs Augustins, Toulouse, Catal. 239 256 276 3-7 b 
372,374)- ' ’ 
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difficulty is the common one at this period, the selection from among the mass 
of possible monographic or stylistic parallels of those which are immediately 
relevant There is, however, one feature which all the Visigothic motifs present 
in common. With the single exception of the figures (and perhaps of the ivy- 
scroll) that were borrowed from Marseilles (see below, p. 98), all were present 
in the prc-Visigothic Gallo-Roman sculpture of south-western France. There 
is therefore, on these grounds, nothing inherently improbable in the suggestion 
that, whatever the stylistic influences at work, the subject-matter of the nascent 
Visigothic sculpture was acquired locally. 

The vine-scroll,which appears also on the columns of LaDaurade(pl.xxxvi, 7 ), 
is one of the commonest motifs upon the sarcophagi, as it is indeed throughout 
early Christian art. It was at this date perhaps more frequently employed on 
metal-work and in mosaics than in sculpture. But there are several Gallo-Roman 
coarse-stone fragments bearing vine-scroll in the ^ I usee Lapidaire at Narbonne; 
and the same museum possesses a fine piece of late second-century marble 
sarcophagus with putti gathering the vintage,' a type which clearly inspired 
several of the Visigothic series (e.g. nos. 6, 48, and 77, Agen 6, Loudun, and 
Poitiers). 1 1 appears also on several Pyrenean stelae, probably of fourth-century 
date. e.g. Toulouse, Musee des Augustins, Catal. i7bis (inscribed, silvanvs fecit) 
and 259 (inscr., seranae primvlvs filivs), on both of which the vine-scroll springs 
from a chalice. With a few exceptions, such as no. 93, Soissons, the representa¬ 
tion is very constant. No. 21, Beziers 2, and no. 37, Castelnau-de-Guers. may be 
selected as examples of this at its best and worst (pi. xxxi, 4, and pi. xxxvin, 4). 
The formalization is only that dictated by the requirements of a flat all-over 
pattern and an inability to execute fine detail; and the lew mannerisms, such 
as the treatment of the stalks, are insufficiently precise to throw any light on 
the question of origins and relations. 

The ivy-scroll is more puzzling. To its most developed forms, e.g. on 
nos. 60 and 61, Narbonne 1 and 2, there is no obvious parallel. Simple ivy- 
scrolls are found among the mass of coarse-stone carving at Narbonne, suggest¬ 
ing the possibility of a local derivation. On the other hand Peirce and Tyler 
{L’Art bysantin, vol. ii. pis. 16 and 17) can quote two examples (but two only) 
from the East, an undated stone pilaster from the Hippodrome at Constanti¬ 
nople, now in the Ottoman Museum, and an ivory diptych of Areobindus at 
Lucca, dated a.d. 506. From these they tentatively derive the ivy-scrolls of 
south-western France. But such a derivation is rendered impossible by the 
chronology here established for the latter series ; nor is a reverse derivation 
likely. The answer is perhaps to be sought in a parallel development from 
a common source, the tiny scrolls which arc found on various north Italian 

* Esperandicu, Rtcutil des bas-reliefs de la Gaulc romaine, i, 637. 
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and Arlesian sarcophagi, particularly on those of the City-Gate series, and 
again at Marseilles. In support of this it is to be noted that on several of the 
Visigothic series (e.g. nos. 33 and 96, Bourg-sur-Gironde and Toulouse 2) the 
ivy-scroll does appear in precisely the same guise. But the evidence hardly 
admits of a definite conclusion. 

1 he acanthus appears in a variety of curious forms. The typological 
evolution ol these is set out in fig. 3. Nos. 1 and 8 are easily recognizable 



F‘g- 3- Forma of acanthus used on the Visigothic sarcophagi 


adaptations of parts of the familiar acanthus-scroll of Roman art. both metro¬ 
politan and provincial. Of this derivation a comparison of the sarcophagi 
nos. 50, 99, 103, and 104 (Maguelonne, Toulouse 5, 9 , and 10), can leave no 
doubt. 1 'he unit of this scroll-work consists of a V formed of two leaves 
(fig. 3, no, 4). This unit is employed either alone as a useful device for filling 
an odd corner (e.g. nos. 38 and 41, Clairac and Elne 2), or recombined to form 
what may be termed the acanthus-* tree ’ (fig. 3> no. 7). Fig. 3 nos. 2 and ? 
derive trom forms ol the central plant of a scroll, and nos <; and 6 ire 
obvious hybrids adapted to the awkward triangular panels at the end of a lid. 
1 hat this schematic analysis has anv chronological value is doubtful Tvno 
logically * early' and * late' forms appear side by side; and only the degenerate 
objects which masquerade as acanthi on nos. 56, 72, and 122 (.Nlende, Nbirbonne 
13, and the lid ot La \ albonne) may safely be recognized as of late date. The 
value of the analysis is rather the light that it throws on the mentality of the 
Visigothic craftsman and the curiously individual outlook with which he 
approached h.s often hackneyed subjects. Symptomatic, too. of this outlook is 
the frequent combination here visible ol incongruous elements, acanthus-scrolls 
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shooting vine-leaves and ivy-berries, vines springing trom acanthi, acanthi 
springing from chalices. All of these reveal the eclectic and uncritical attitude 
of the sculptor, and they explain much that is puzzling in his work. 

The ‘ marigold ’-pattern is very common. It occurs both in its primary 
form, a six-pointed, compass-traced rosette, and with additional secondary 
petals, and occasionally with six ‘petals forming a ring lengthways around 
the circumference. Sometimes, e.g. no. 93, Soissons, it becomes me 1 ely an 
eight- or ten-petalled rosette. From its very universality this motif is ot little 
help as a clue to artistic contacts, and it can here be noted only that it was in 
fact familiar to the native art of south-western France and of northern Spain. 1 
It also played an important part in the sixth- and seventh-century art o! 

Poitou* • r 11 • f 

The human figures that appear on the Visigothic sarcophagi fall into tour 

roughly distinct groups. Of these three can be shown almost certainly to have 

been derived from originals that were to be found within the territory of the 

Visigothic kingdom. 

The first group consists of biblical scenes of a symbolical character. 1 he 
form of these scenes was so stereotyped, and their employment so universal, 
that it is here necessary onty to consider the source tiom which they were 
immediately derived. Of this there can be little doubt. In part at least they 
were drawrn from the late fourth-century Arlesian and north Italian sarco¬ 
phagi upon which similar representations were so prominent .1 leaturc. It is, 
however, possible that the Visigothic craftsmen were also influenced by a small 
and little-known group of sarcophagi, of which three examples survive in and 
W est of Toulouse. 3 These were themselves inspired by the same Arlesian 
models, and they are a valuable indication of the possibilities of local crafts¬ 
manship in Aquitaine before the establishment of the Visigothic tradition. In 
addition it must not be forgotten that isolated works of art (e.g. the fine sarco¬ 
phagus at Le Mas-d'Aire, Le Blant, no. 120, pi. xxvi; cf. no. 9, Agen 9) may m 
particular instances have played their part in the formation of the V isigothic 

canon. 

1 Esperandieu. vol. u, passim ; it is especially common on the stelae of the Upper Garonne. 

* (a) Toulouse, in the Mus^e des Augustins, catal. (1912) no. 506; Le Blant, no. 154, 

Pl M ’ Auch, Gers. from the church of St. Orens, now in the Mus*c des Augustins, Toulouse, catal. 

1 1912) no. 825 ; Lc Blant, no. 115, pl-xxv. ..... m . 

(c) Lucq-de- Bearn, 5 Km. north of Oloron, Basses-Pyrenees, in the church ; l.e Blant, no. mi, 

p1 ' X One or more of the fragments preserved in the museum at Auch may belong to the same group. 
The absence of anv trace of Visigothic influence leaves little doubt that these sarcophagi precede the 
establishment of Visigothic sculpture in the same region, and that they belong to the early years ol 
the fifth century. Though primitive in execution they show a considerable artistic sense. 
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The following are the motifs employed: 

Daniel, praying with uplifted hands between two lions. Four examples, nos. 48, 55, 
77* and 91, Loudun, Le Mas-St.-Antonin, Poitiers, and St.-Guilhem-le-Desert r, all 
belonging to the Toulouse-Rodez group. On the first-named Daniel is clad in 
a simple garment; on the remainder he is naked. The scene occurs on four pre- 
Visigothic sarcophagi from this area—Le Mas-d’Aire, Lucq-de-Bdarn, St.-Orens- 
d’Auch, and Iournissan (for the first three see p. 95, n. 2; that at Tournissan, of 
Arlesian type, is apparently unpublished). From the frequency with which it 
appears on post-Roman art (e.g. on a series of Burgundian buckles, as Linden- 
schmit, Die AItcrthfimer wisercr heidmschen Vorzeit , III, iii, pi. 61, where it may 
be attributed to the influence of the still Romanized Provence) the theme was 
evidently one which appealed to barbarian tastes. 

Adam and Eve, tempted in the garden. Two instances, nos. 35 and 91, Cahors and 
St.-Guilhem-le-Desert, belong to the Toulouse-Rodez group; a third is the very 
late specimen, no. 72, Narbonne 13. The motif appears locally on the same four 
pre-Visigothic sarcophagi as does that of Daniel. 

Jonah, cast from the boat and lying beneath the gourd. Only on no. 9; Agen 9; 
cf. Le Mas-d’Aire, Le Biant, no. 120, pi. xxvi. But see p. 97 for the use of similar 
figures derived from elsewhere. 

The Holy Sepulchre. On nos. 81 and 116, Rodez 1 and Toulouse 22, almost identi¬ 
cally. The iconography is unusual, but the figures at either side are the St. Peter 
and the St. Paul of the ordinary figured series, e.g. on the front of the same 
Rodez sarcophagus. 

Christ teaching. Once only, on no. 8r, Rodez 1. Also unusual iconography. 

The three Hebrews, standing in the fiery furnace. Twice, on nos. 91 and 121, 
St.-Guilhem-le-Desert and Toulouse 27. The scene was used by the Arlesian 
sculptors (e.g. at Manosque, Le Biant, no. 204, pi. l), and appeared upon a sarco- 
phagus, now lost, in the church ol St. Caprais at Agen (Le Blant, no. in, with 
drawing taken from St.-Amans, Essai sur Us an tit juries de Lot-et-Garonne). 

Abraham sacrificing Isaac. On no. 97, Toulouse 3, w’hcre the arrangement is tradi¬ 
tional although the ram has puzzled the sculptor; and on no. 68 a, Narbonne 9 a 
Local pre-Visigoth ic examples at Lucq-de-Bearn and St.-Orens-d’Auch, and in 
a slightly different form at Le Mas-d’Aire (see p. 95, n. 2); also at Clermont-Ferrand 
(Arlesian; Le Blant, no. 75, pi. xvn, 3). 


\ arious miracles. Found on five sarcophagi, all of the T oulouse-Rodez group, nos. 48, 
55 * 7 L 96* and 116, Loudun, Le Mas-St.-Antonin, Narbonne 12, Toulouse 2 and 22. 
I he following scenes arc represented : Moses striking water from the rock (cf. the 
Arlesian senes passim ; in the Visigothic area at Narbonneand Toulouse, Le Blant 
nos. 176 and 154, pis. xlv, 1, and xl, 2), The Creation of Man (cf. Garrucci, 
ccci.xxxvi, 2, and ix, 7; the type derives from a well-known Prometheus type Le 
Blant, p. 80, n. 4, and refs.), Die Healing of the Blind Man (cf. the Arlesian series 
* as * m; ,n the Visigothic area at Cahors and Toulouse, Le Blant, nos. 88 and 154, 
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pis. XX and XL, 2), The Miracle at Cana (cf. the Arlesian series passim ; also at 
Marseilles, no 1), The Miracle of the Loaves (cf. the Arlesian series passim ■ in 
the Visigothic area at Toulouse, Le Blant, no. 154, pi- LX » The Miracle of le 
Widow’s Child (as distinct from the raising of Lazarus, which is not found ; see 
Le Blant. Arles, p. I, and Garrucci, ccci.xvii, i, at Rome, which contains both 
scenes). All these scenes are more or less common in the fourth-century cycle 
Reminiscences of other similar scenes are perhaps to be seen, e.g. on nos. 96 and 
116, Toulouse 2 and 22. but if so they are too degenerate for recognition. 

Pastoral scenes occur upon eleven sarcophagi of the Visigothic series.' 
Thev are of a simple character and several figures recur in them, notably a 
shepherd, leaning with crossed legs upon his staff, and a figure reclining wi i 
one arm thrown back above its head, the former of which occurs no less than 
seven times, the latter three. In their Visigothic context these poses have no 
obvious significance and they must derive trom some pre-\ lsigothic model. 
That model is almost certainlv to be found in the pagan sarcophagi decorate 
with scenes from the Endymion cycle, of which a fine example, now m the 
Louvre, was found at St-M&lard-d’Eyran near Bordeaux (pi. xxxni, 8). Both 
figures were employed in classical times as stock types lor Endymion an 1 
is interesting to notice that the reclining figure had already been adopted els- 
where by Christian artists for the portrayal of Jonah beneath the gourd. I he 
latter indeed occurs in the Visigothic series (see p. 96); but m it s Chn>tun 
form it lacks the pastoral context of the group here considered; and lie Pan¬ 
pipes on nos. 58 and 95, Montpezat and Toulouse 1, further indicate for these 

a derivation from pre-Christian models. . . . 

Cherubs harvesting the vintage are found upon three Y isigothic sarco¬ 
phagi,* in each case in conjunction with the pastoral figures just described 
This scene, adopted from pagan antiquity by the Christian Church, is loun ^ 
upon at least one previous sarcophagus within the Visigothic area, at Narbonne. 

So too the two horsemen upon no. ico. Toulouse 5 (pL xxxin. 5). can hardly 
be other than Castor and Pollux, whose representation upon some Gallo- 

Roman monument had caught the craftsman’s fancy. .... , f ., . 

The central figure of the same scene belongs to the third class ot liguic 
representations which are found on Visigothic sarcophagi. A huntsman vuth 
cloak flying in the wind, is spearing a beast, a bear, boar, or lion (pi. xxxm. - . 
The huntsman invariably faces to the right and the details ot pose are strange > 

> Auch 2. Cahors, Loudun, Le Mas-St.-Antonin, Montpezat. Narbonne .2, Poitiers, Toulouse x, 

S 26 > Esperandieu, Recun 7 , ii. 124°- The resemblance of the Visigothic fragment no. 19. Auch 2, to 
this sarcophagus i. sufficienUy ctae to suggest d.rect derivation. ^ £ eu Recutil, i. 637. 

* It occurs five timeS-Toulouse 1, 5. and 27, and Clermont-Ferrand (twice). 
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constant. 1 he scene reappears, flying cloak and all, on objects as diverse as 
an ivory pyxis at Sens 1 and a Vandalic brooch from Algeria* It evidently 
has behind it a long history. In the present instance, however, there can be 
little doubt of its immediate ancestry. The same cloaked huntsman is to be 
found upon a group of pre-\ isigothic sarcophagi depicting hunting scenes, of 
which no less than three are extant within the Visigothic area, at Beziers, at 
Cahors, and at D£ols. With these sculptural models at hand it is hardly 
necessary to look farther afield; and it is perhaps significant of the attitude of 
the Visigothic craftsman to note that the fine twelfth-century tympanum of 
St. Ursin, Bourges (Deschamps, La Sculpt are franqaise a I'epoqtte romanc , pi. 58), 
is unquestionably derived from a member of the same group of fourth-century 
hunting sarcophagi. In each case the maker was seeking inspiration from an 
obvious source, the extant local remains of classical antiquity. 

1 he fourth and largest group consists of full-length draped human figures. 
I he number of varieties of setting in which they appear is at first sight be¬ 
wildering. But a closer examination reveals that the basic motif is constant 
throughout and consists of Christ flanked by the twelve apostles. The artist 
has not always found room for the full number but throughout the series the 
same individual figures recur; and although the stylistic treatment varies in¬ 
evitably with the skill of the artist, details of pose and of drapery persist long 
after changes of context have robbed them of all meaning. It is these factors 
that reveal the source from which the figures were derived. There can be 
little doubt that it was from the Massiliote representations of Christ’s mission 
to the apostles already described that the Visigothic craftsman drew this 
important element of his decorative repertory. Figure-style is a notoriously 
slippery subject, and the apparent stylistic resemblances between these Massi¬ 
liote sarcophagi (especially pi. xxxiv, 2) and such Visigothic examples as no. 81, 

1 Peirce and Tyler, L'Art byzantin, i,i6o, late fifth century. 

* B M ' ^^Saxon Guide, p. 152, fig. 206. It was perhaps derived locally, e.g. from a fine 
mosajc at Uthina in Africa 1 roconsulans on which a huntsman, nude but with flying cloak, spears 
a boar (Kostovtzeff, foetal and Economic History of the /toman Empire pi xlvh i| 

; The history of this group of hunting sarcophagi has never been worked out. It is. however 
clear that in its latest form it came within the Arlesian and north Italian complex. To this group 
belong the specimens at Ajaccio, Corsica (Esperandieu, Rccrnil, i. 22), Arles (op. at., i. i 7 8|, another 
at Aries (unpublished), Biziers (Puig yCadafalch and others. L'Arquitretura Zmonica a Catalunya, 
fig. /8), Cahors (ph xxxm. 3). Clermont-Ferrand (Le Blant. p. 68), DCols (EspCrandieu, Rtcueil, ii. , s 6oi. 
erona ( uig y Cadafalch. <’/> «/., fig 77 ), Le Luc near Frejus (Esperandieu, Rtcueil, i, 29), Orange 

nv P no r 1C -fU^Th 4 ' A 7 ’ , R , ome (Lawrence, Art Hull., June 1932. fig. 631, and Naples Museum, 
m\. no. c 766). I he cloaked huntsman is found on those at Arles. Cahors, Deols, Le Luc and 
Rome. 1 he immediate predecessors of the group are also Western, e.g Barcelona (Puig y Cadafalch 

t "P Arch. Fr.. t 9 „, , 4 . and plate), jj Rome (an example frorn the 

Borghesc collection now in the Louvre); but ultimately they seem to derive from the Fast and there 
are obvious links with such objects as the Sidamara sarcophagus. 
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Rodez i (pi. xxxvi. 4). may in themselves have little objective value. But when it 
is further observed that all the tricks of pose and gesture iound in the V isigothic 
scries can be paralleled in the Massiliote figures, and that an exhaustive search 
has failed to reveal any other group of fifth- or sixth-century sculpture which 
in any way fulfils these^conditions, 1 the derivation of one from the other does 
seem to be highly probable. Of all the centres of late Roman culture in the 
western Mediterranean Marseilles was at once the nearest and in the fifth 
century the most vigorous. It would indeed be a matter oi surprise had it 
contributed nothing to the art of its neighbours in Languedoc and Aquitaine. 

The derivation of this group of figures from the Massiliote sculpture is of 
prime importance for the chronology of the Visigothic sarcophagi. For it has 
already been stressed that the main body ot the \ isigothic sarcophagi tonn an 
indivisible series, and it is impossible to isolate as a later introduction into 
an established sculptural tradition this, one of the most widely and diversely 
employed of its motifs. In Section 1 it was shown that the terminus post quern 
of the Massiliote sculpture there discussed was c. a.d. 415* anc ^ lig ure > 

which is an outside limit, may well in fact be a good deal too early. Allowing 
a minimum period for its establishment at Marseilles, and considering also the 
political upheavals of south-western France in the decade 410-20, it will be 
seen that e. 425 as the date of the earliest Visigothic sarcophagi pro\ ides 
a generous margin of error and that in all probability the figure should be 

nearer to a . d . 450. # „ ._ _ ~ , 

For the conclusion of the series there is little direct evidence. St.-Bertrand- 

de-Comminges was sacked and deserted in a . d . 5S6. I hat it had been in close- 
contact with the Visigothic sculptural centres (the Garonne afforded cheap and 
easv transport) is sufficiently apparent from the surviving fragments ot typical 
sarcophagi at St.-Bcrtrand itself and at Valcabrere. Yet the sarcophagus ot 
Aemiliana (no. 87), while clearly derived from Visigothic models, has already 
strayed far down the road of Isolated specialization and degradation which was 
the fate of succeeding sculpture in Aquitaine (see p. 101). By 586, then, true 
Visigothic work was here long dead. 


1 An exception must be made of a sarcophagus at Tarragona (Kingsley Horter, bfitimsJi Horn, i«- 
«,/«,- SaUbtun. i, pi. 3 A) which has obvious affinities with the t rench Visigothic figured senes. It 
stands alone, however, in the Spanish series, and must presumably be regarded as derivative fro 
the French. With the single exception of no. 129. Ampunas, the sculpture here termed \ isigothic 
does not seem to be found in the Spanish portion of the Visigothic empire. This > s hardly suninsing 
when its fundamentally non-barbarian, late Roman character is appreciated I he hlth-centuiy 
sculptors in Spain, as well as in France, were drawing largely upon provincial Roman art for their 
inspiration, and their work inevitably reflected rather the long-stand,ng differences already visible in 
the sculpture of the classical period in the two countries than the more recent, artificial, political 

unity. 
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I he same conclusion is indicated by the distribution of the Visigothic sarco- 
phagi (fig. 4). I he absence of any major regional distinction between those of 
Aquitaine and those ot Languedoc can mean only that the great majority at 
least were made before the break-up of the French Visigothic empire in 507. 
1 hat event saw the absolute severance of the close political and cultural con- 



* ‘S- 4 * Distribution of Visigothic sarcophagi (nos, 34 and 120-^1 
arc not included on this map) 


tacts between Bordeaux loulouse, and Narbonne, which are so clearly implied 
m the sculpture which they produced. That the often misleading equation of 
political and artistic events may in this case be applied with safety seems clear 
trom the history of the other late Roman schools of sculpture in the West 
Ravenna and Marseilles served only the narrow areas of which they were the 
political centres. I he fifth-century late Roman sculpture of Spain awaits study 
>ut its dost dependence upon the regions where Rome retained a hold is im- 
mef 1a e y apparent. It is perhaps more than a coincidence that the distribution- 
map ol the French sarcophagi so closely coincides with the boundaries of the 
Visigothic empire m France ,n the late fifth century. Moreover, the subsequent 
h.Mory of sculpture in the south-west (see the next section. • Post-vSK 
Sculpture) shows clearly enough that the line which Clovis drew between 
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Aquitaine and Languedoc did in fact result in an artistic cleavage such as is 
entirely lacking from the Visigothic series. The absence of development in the 
latter was due to the short duration of their manufacture; for all the evidence 
suggests the great majority were made between c. a.d. 450 and 507, i.e. roughly 
during the second half of the fifth century. 

Of the curiously individual style, so unlike any foregoing provincial work in 
the south-west, little need here be said. For this changed style the dislocation 
of the earlier fifth century no doubt provides the occasion, if not an explanation. 
It has obvious affinities with other contemporary late Roman sculpture in the 
West And it may be that there is here to be sought some contribution from 
the autochthonous art which found its expression during the Gallo-Roman 
period in such works as the stelae and altars ot the Upper Garonne and the 
Eauze sarcophagus. 1 I hese are, however, matters which lie outside the scope of 
this paper. More relevant is the light which is thrown upon conditions ol life 
in south-west France during the fifth century. Not only does their production 
in such numbers illustrate the state ol relative stability and opulence which 
prevailed at the heart of the V isigothic kingdom, thus affording a \ aluable 
check upon the scanty literary evidence, but it wall be seen also that the 
distribution (fig. 4) is thickest in precisely those parts where Roman civilization 
had been most intense, whereas it avoids certain areas, e.g. Novempopulania, 
w r here the Visigoths are known to have settled.* 1 lie conclusion would seem to 
be that a considerable portion at least of the clients, who purchased these ornate 
coffins, were provincials ot the old stock settled on the estates which the*} had 
possessed betore the arrival ot the \ isigoths. 


Post-Visigothic Sculpture 
(a) In Aquitaine 

Of the two areas into which the \ isigothic empire was divided after 507, 
culturally the more backward w f asthatot Aquitaine. Ot the\ isigothic saicophagi 
proper it seems likely, for reasons already stated (p. 100), that production ceased 
almost immediately. On the other hand the Franks had no sculptural tradition 
of their own with wdiich to replace them. It is not improbable, theietoie, that 
a certain number of crudely wTought sarcophagi ot \ isigothic shape, decorated 
solely with columns at the corners or some form ot debased chi ism, ma} be 
assigned to this period. \Y ith one exception (no. 1 { , Arles-sur -1 ech) the} are to 
be found within Frankish territory, mostly on the middle Garonne. Being of such 
a simple form they may well have lasted for a long time. They are not, how- 

1 Esp^randieu, ii, 1048; his illustration unfortunately shows none of the low-relief decoration 
with which it is covered. 8 This point was suggested to me by Mr. C. E. Stevens. 
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e\er, here listed separately ; for it cannot be ignored that in particular instances 
crudity may be evidence of poor craftsmanship, and not of late date. They are 
ol interest chiefly for the light which they throw upon the artistic degeneracy 
of 1 oulouse at this period. It is abundantly clear that in and after the sixth 
century the region about Toulouse ceased to be a centre of positive influence 
and became rather a wedge of backward country, which isolated the south-west 
from its most natural approach to the Mediterranean and its ideas. There 
,s a considerable body of evidence to show that such outside influences as 
reached Aquitaine at this time came from two directions—from central France, 
which was in contact with Lyons and the south, and from the Atlantic ports’ 
which seem to have been in direct communication with the Mediterranean 

world.' ()f this change the artistic primacy of Poitiers in the seventh century 
is the natural expression. . J 

It was only with the renaissance of sculpture in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries that l'oulouse again becomes important. Then, just as the Romanesque 
sculptors of I rovence, surrounded as they were by the monuments of classical 
antiquity, carved the majority of their ornament in direct imitation of classical 
models, so those in the south-west drew deeply from the fifth-century sarco- 
phag,. which formed the largest single body of local material left to them bv 
antiquity. I erhaps the most striking instance of all is the lintel of the famous 
portal at Moissac I he cusps on the face are decorated with Visigothic acanthi 
w hile the under-surface bears an exact copy of the chrism and acanthus-scroll 
as it appears for example, on no. 104, Toulouse 10.* Instances could be multi¬ 
plied But this will suffice to show that Visigothic sculpture, so negligible 
a factor in the sixth century, came once more into its own in the eleventli and 
was one of the elements which contributed to the variety of the Romanesque 
sculpture of south-western France. 1 

(b) In Mediterranean France 

ssr* 0 " *" d *• '"»• da ‘SSLtJ 

tendency, ^"ca^be 0 ^' also*” the‘cL!L°k UC ° f A<|ui,aine further ‘“crates this 
century sarcophagus Ipcrhaps a re-used linteli in the M ° n<|U< ; s "[ on ol> j ccls such as the eleventh- 
pi. xxxv. 7. P 1 1,n ' el ’ ,n the Muste des Augustins, Toulouse, illustrated on 
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of sarcophagi were undoubtedly made after the severance of Aquitania in 
a.d. 507. They were, however, few in number, 1 and production cannot have 
lasted long. At once the most striking and the most important is no. 65, 
Narbonne 13 (pi. xxxv, 1-5). Unlike the majority of the series there are traces 
hereof development of the motifs, notably of the acanthus. A similar relaxation 
of the strict Visigothic forms is visible on the lid of no. 115, La Yalbonne 
(pi. xxxvi, 1-2), on nos. 62-3, Narbonne 3-4, and on the fragment at Monde. 
More striking evidence of late date, however, is its incorporation, alone of the 
Visigothic scries, of a new motif, one of those patterns of interlaced ribbon-work 
which are so characteristic of Frankish and of Lombardic sculpture and were to 
remain the stock decorative forms both in France and in Italy until they were 
absorbed into Romanesque art. If the chronology proposed for the Visigothic 
sarcophagi is correct, this example, however tardy, can hardly be later than 
a.d. 550. The differences from the main series are too slight, the number of sarco¬ 
phagi upon which they occur too few, to permit of a later dating. The conclu¬ 
sion is of considerable importance, for it has always been assumed that French 
interlace-work belongs at earliest to the seventh century. That assumption 
rested upon no internal evidence; and in so far as it had a toundation, it lay 
in the supposed priority of the Italian ribbon-work. Now, however, the earliest 
use of the interlace in France can be shown to go back to the middle of the 
sixth century. The moment is perhaps significant. In 534 Burgundy fell victim 
to Frankish expansion. Provence followed three years later and the Frankish 
empire reached to the Mediterranean. The Franks certainly did not bring this 
sculpture with them. But it may well be more than coincidence that their arrival 
coincides so closely with the most drastic change of form and spirit that south 
French sculpture had ever known. 

Whether this ribbon-work sculpture represents the introduction into sculp¬ 
ture of motifs already familiar to the other arts of the northern peoples, or 
whether the invaders adopted a current classical pattern, which they found 
congenial and adapted to their somewhat meagre sculptural capabilities, can¬ 
not here be discussed. It is, however, relevant to observe that in Italy the 
Ostrogoths, like the Visigoths in the west, do not seem to have employed the 
interlace. Examples of the purely classical interlace do occur, e.g. the early sixth- 
ccntury choir-screen panels of S. Clemente, Rome (Haseloff, Pre-Romanesque 
Sculpture in Italy , p. 36, pi. 42);* but it is not found upon Ostrogothic metal¬ 
work (Aberg, Die Gofcu uml La ugobarden in Jta/ieu 1 p. 40)* nor can any examples 

' Nos. 49, 65, and 115 (Mende, Narbonne 13, and La Valbonne) alone are certainly members of 
this late group. Other sarcophagi at Narbonne illustrate peculiarities (sec Appendix) which perhaps 
suggest a similarly late date. 

* The San Clemente panels are of purely Byzantine type. 
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of the type of interlace-sculpture characteristic of the seventh and eighth 
centuries be dated before the arrival of the Lombards. It is with this later 
‘barbarian interlace alone that the French sculpture can be compared; and it 
is, therefore, of some importance to note that the terminus post tjuem of the 
Italian interlace-work, a.d. 5 '\S> the year in which the Lombards invaded Italy, 
falls nearly half a century later than the date here proposed for the introduction 
of similar motifs into French sculpture. 

I his conelusion does not prove that the French interlace-sculpture derived 
nothing lrom Italy. Upon the Riviera in particular interaction was inevitable; 1 
and at a later date, in the eighth and ninth centuries, there were indubitable 
contacts between Italy and the Atlantic ports. Still less does it show that the 
Italian interlace-work wasdeiivative from France. It dot's, however, prove that 
at least one of the many interlace-motifs that were absorbed into the sculptors 
corpus of decorative forms was of south French origin. 

Dated examples of interlace-work in France are almost non-existent 
Particularly important therefore is a sarcophagus in the Alyscamps at Arles 
(pi. xxxvi, 6), to which a sixth-century date can be assigned. The interlaced four¬ 
fold knot, already encountered on no. 65, Narbonne 13, is of course in itself no 
criterion of date. But the second panel from the right can onlv be derived from 
the \ isigothic acanthus-* tree’(cf. pi. xxxvi, 1). and can haye been made little if at 
all, after the production of Visigothic sarcophagi had ceased; for nowhere in the 
1 rovental Dark Age sculpture is there any hint of that revival and adaptation of 
deal motifs which is so characteristic of the Romanesque craftsman, nor indeed 
would a V isigothic model have been a natural choice to an Arlesian workman 
1 his sarcophagus can therefore hardly be later than the second half of the sixth 
century and as such it is an important object. Not only does it provide certain 
criteria lor the identification of early interlace-motifs,* but it also provides a fixed 

point for the chronology of the numerous monuments upon which the cross 
inscribed within a circle plays an important part.* 

s 1 rcooh-urus l |'[4 °\!'t Nar i Wnne l *. (pL xxxv * ‘- 5 > and *e Alyscamps 
sarcophagus (pi. xxxvi, 6) affords as clear a picture as could be wished of the 


romatte 


• The ‘catlicrine-whccl ’ scroll (e.g. De Lasteyrie, L' Architecture rAiria.se a, France 
£’&£££ ^ ,!TKr.!^ e 0 ' a m0 fj f im P^ •»*> ^nce fro m ft. 


A late sixth-century date is certain for the sarco ae, s a P "nponea into t ranee from Italy. 
Bordeaux" °‘ hcr Fre " cb cxam P lcs occur at Aix-en-ProvencTat vfenne. a" Lyons? 

the interstices of the S'^rTSwUh fo“m\d^ 

phagus. Cf. pi- xxxvi, 3 , a slab at Narbonne. Alyscamps sarco* 

motif in^^atc^Uth'.cwnuiylprovence 0 cf^e^tmnb^of < BtM9th - u^ n °'l! ,ern France. For the use of this 
Blant. pi. m, a, Previous to this dalet dts„«selm^^r Carpentn,S * datCd " ** *» Te 
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changes that were taking place in the middle of the sixth century. The former, 
however decadent, is, with the exception ot the intrusive knot-motif, still whole¬ 
heartedly in the late classical tradition. The latter already bears the unmistak¬ 
able stamp of the barbaric sculpture of the seventh and eighth centuries. With 
the inclusion of Marseilles within the Frankish empire, Provence passed into 
the Dark Ages. Of the succeeding sculpture little can here be said. 1 wo con¬ 
trary tendencies are visible — a strong bias towards regionalism, which manifests 
itself in the appearance of a number ot small semi-isolated, local groups ot 
sculpture: and against this a certain stylistic uniformity which sprang from the 
all-pervading diffusion of the interlace. In neither of these tendencies is the 
influence of Visigothic sculpture apparent. Its importance tor the study ot later 
sculpture is that it formed the link between the sculpture ot classical and of 
Dark Age France. Only by the establishment of a secure chronology for the 
Visigothic material is it possible to examine with profit the tangled obscurity 
of the sculpture which succeeded it. 


APPENDIX 

The following list contains all the examples of Visigothic sarcophagi known to the 
writer. There are bound to be omissions from any such list j but it is probably su flick ntlv 
comprehensive to allow of generalizations, both positive and negative, being made with 
some confidence. This is true both of the distribution of individual examples and of the 
decoration of the series as a whole, whose stylistic uniformity is singularly helpful in this 
respect. In several instances it has in fact proved possible to identify with certainty the 
character of sarcophagi, now destroyed, from the bare descriptions of earlier antiquaries. 

The bibliography (for abbreviations used, sec p. 80) is not exhaustive. In particular, 
references to inaccessible local publications arc omitted where these are gi\en by the 
standard works such as L.e Blant and Oarrucci. Where, however, no reference at all is 
here quoted the sarcophagus is, to the writer s knowledge, unpublished. 

The material is, unless otherwise stated, dull white marble. With a few exceptions 
the length of complete specimens varies from 6 ft. 6 in. to 8 ft. A lew ot the terms used 
perhaps require definition : 

six-pointed flower, e.g. pi. xxxvi, 2; see p. 95. 
the Constantinian chi-rho monogram in all its forms, e.g. 
pi. xxx, 3; see p. 92. 

the scale-pattern used on the lids, e.g. pi. xxxvu, 7. 

As fig. 3, 7 - 

an upright, triangular leaf-like motif, often found at the base 
of a scroll-pattern, e.g. pi. xxxi, 5. 

A certain number of the sarcophagi listed below will be found to be described as 
belonging to the ‘ Bordeaux grouper to the ‘Toulouse-Rodez ’ group. These indicate 
two groups of sarcophagi, the members of which, on account of certain common tiicks 
of treatment, may be presumed to have come in each case from the same workshop. 


' marigold ’ 

* chrism" 

4 imbrications ’ 
'acanthus- 44 tree 
‘vertical leaf’ 
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The distribution of the first group points unmistakably to Bordeaux as its centre of 
production; the other is less strongly localized, although Toulouse is an obvious centre. 
Other groups could no doubt be isolated, for the sarcophagi preserved at Beziers, at 
Agen, and at Narbonne, all seem to possess their own peculiarities. The task would, 
however, be somewhat academic; and it is here sufficient to indicate that such local 
workshops probably existed. The fact that these were scattered as far afield as Bordeaux, 
Toulouse, and the Mediterranean coast only goes to emphasize the fundamental unity 
which must have existed over this whole area during the period of production. 

The peculiarities which mark the members of each group arc individually small but 
cumulatively striking. The Bordeaux group is distinguished by the use of columns with 
three (lutings, on nos. 25, 27, 52, 54, and 126; of birds, on nos. 31, 57, and 59; of 
rosettes, on nos. 30, 31, 33, 51, 54, 93, and 102 (also on nos. 9 and 23); of dovetailed 
plaques, on nos. 31, 32, and 57 ; of a hand upholding the wreath, on nos. 31, 32, and 57; 
and of a wreath tied with trailing ribbons, on nos. 32, 57, 80, 99, and 128. The treatment 
of the vine-scroll is often eccentric (e.g. on nos. 27, 33, and 93), and there is a tendency 
to multiply small, intrusive detail (e.g. notably on nos. 2, 31, and 93). The last point may 
perhaps be taken to indicate that the formation of the ‘ Visigothic' style lay rather in the 
Toulouse-Narbonne region, where such intrusive elements are relatively absent, than at 
Bordeaux. The following twenty sarcophagi may be tentatively assigned to the Bordeaux 
group: nos. 2, 6 , 25. 27, 30-3, 51-2, 54, 57, 59, 80, 93-4, 99, 102, 126, and 128. 

I he Toulouse-Rodez group is distinguished by the range of figured representations 
Miracle scenes, on nos. 48, 55, 71, 96, and 116 (cf. especially nos. 55 and 96), are confined 
to this group; Daniel is found here only on nos. 48, 55, 77, and 91 ; Adam and Eve on 
nos * 35 and 91, and on the late example, no. 7 2 » Narbonne 13; vintage-scenes only on 
n . os - 35 . 43 , and 77; the 1 Jonah-Endymion ’ figure (p. 97) on nos. 35, 71, and 77 (the 
shepherd leaning on his staff is not, however, so restricted). The lid of L-shaped section 
as on the normal Arlesian sarcophagus, is only found in this group, on nos. 35 91 96 and 
116 (the lids of the rest of the group are missing), and on no. 9, Agen 9, which should 
perhaps be included here. An unusually close relation with Arlesian or sub-Arlesian 
types is also suggested by the frequency of figured scenes. The use of spiral columns is 
characteristic ol, though not confined to, this group (cf. especially nos. 55 and 01) To 

the Toulouse-Rodez group may be assigned nos. 35, 48, 55 , 7 T 77 , 81, 91. 96, and* 116: 
perhaps also nos. 9, 97, and 121. * ^ ’ 

Agen (Lot-ct-Garonne). The Visigothic sarcophagi at Agen are known in part from 
the fragments preserved in the museum at Agen. in part from the work of St.-Amans 
hssat sur tes iwhquttfe dii difartemenl de Lu/ r/ Garomte. published in 1859 and supple¬ 
mented in 1874 by fliolin htudes sur l'architecture rdigieuse de rAgenais, 272-94. The 
illustrations given by St.-Amans arc extremely naive but in no case can the character of 
the object described be called in question. 

i. Agen i. In the museum. 

- 01 thrCC p f cls - ^Parated by fluted columns. Centre vine-scroll and acanthus- 

tree . springing from a chalice. To r. and I. four sub panels of V-strigils. Ends as 
side-panels. I robably the same as St.-Amans, of. cit., vi, pi. », which was employed 
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I. No. Lc Mas-St.-Antonin. a No. 95, Toulouse 1. 3. Late fourth-century sarcophagus at Cahors (see p. 98. 3 )- 

4. No. too, Toulouse 6. 5, No. 99. Toulouse 5. 6. No. 97. 'l oulouse 3. 7. No. 95. Toulouse t. 8. Hurd-century Lmlyrmon- 


5 . u. 4 >w. y7, 

sarcophagus from St .-3 


Medard-d’Eyran (see p. 97) 
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as an altar in the cathedral until i8r2. The lid, now lost, had a five-panel lront 
of marigold, acanthus- 4 tree \ and vine-scroll, ends of acanthus (as fig. 3» 6), back 
imbricated. 

2. Agen 2. In the museum. 

Front, chrism within a wreath, flanked by W-strigils and a column at each end. 
At each end a marigold and W-strigils. Lid, imbricated front and back. At each end 
a chrism, within a circular cord-moulding, the corners filled with unusual leaf-and- 
rosette designs. Probably that referred to by Tholin, op. cil ., 283-4. 

This sarcophagus belongs to the Bordeaux group. 

3. Agen 3. In the museum. 

Body plain save for four small circular comer-columns. No lid. Cf. no. 119, 
Toulouse 25. Probably very late. 

4. Agen 4. In the museum. 

Two fragments of an arcaded front with fluted columns and triangular-headed 
arches. Beneath the arcade acanthus-* trees ’ (very distorted); in the spandrels small 
acanthi. 

5. Agen 5. In the museum. 

Two panels from a front of three panels. Centre, vine-scroll springing from a chalice 
with a vertical leaf; end-panels, vine-scroll springing from an acanthus. 

6 . Agen 6 . In the museum; formerly used as paving in church of St. Caprais. 

Two fragments of a front of three panels separated by columns. In each is a cupid 
in the middle of a vine-scroll. The columns each have three flutings and an unusual 

capital. 

Le Blant, no. 113, reproducing the drawing of St.-Amans, which is in detail very 
inaccurate. One of the cupids should face to the front, and both are of very clumsy 
execution. 

This sarcophagus belongs to the Bordeaux group. 

7. Agen 7. In the museum ; formerly used as paving in church of St. Caprais. 

Left-hand portion of a badly worn sarcophagus-front containing originally seven 
panels with alternately one and two figures of apostles, the single figures between 
parted curtains. 

Le Blant, no. 112, reproducing the drawing of St.-Amans. 

8. Agen 8. In the museum. 

Two fragments of small vine-scroll panels. 

9. Agen 9. In the church of St. Caprais. Traditionally ascribed to Rcgnovald, a general 
of Gontran (jlor. a.d. 581-4, Gregory of Tours, vi, 12, and vii, 10) 

An L-shaped lid of five panels separated by four columns. Centre two cupids 
supporting a chrism within a wreath (cf. no. 33, Bourg-sur-Gironde). Flanking it to I., 
Jonah lost overboard, to r., Jonah beneath the gourd. In the end panels genu with 

reversed torches (cf. no. 90, St.-Geny 2). 

Le Blant, no. no and pi. xxxut, 2; St.-Amans, vi, pi. v, 2. 

This sarcophagus perhaps belongs to the Toulouse-Rodcz group. 
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(The next seven sarcophagi are known only from the drawings and descriptions of 
St.-Amans and of Tholin.) 

10. Agen io. St.-Amans, vi, pi. i, i. Formerly in the cathedral, where it contained the 
body of Jean de l’Eglise; destroyed in the Revolution. It had a front of five panels 
centre a chrism with acanthi at corners; to r. and 1, small panels of vine-scroll! 
Fluted corner-columns. On the lid extensive vine-scroll ornament. 

11. Agen ii. St.-Amans, viii, pi. vm, 2. Formerly used as an altar in St. Caprais. Very 

plain with four rounded corner-columns and a central chrism with no surrounding 
moulding. & 


13 


U 


12. Agent 12. St.-Amans, viii, pi. ix, 1. In the cemeteiw of St. Caprais until 1819. 

I ront and ends of S-stngils with central chrism in a plain circular moulding and 
at the I. end a marigold, hour rounded corner-columns. 

Agen 13. St -Amans, viii, pi. ix, 2. Formerly in the cemetery of St. Caprais • 
disappeared before 1859. F ' 

Front of five panels of S-strigils with rounded comer-columns; centre a small 
chrism in a plain circular moulding; at each end a marigold. 

A<;kn '4. St.-Amans viii, pi. x, i and 2. Formerly used as an altar in St. Caprais. 
Three-panel front divided by rounded columns; centre acanthus-'tree’ and vine- 

fndicate^vy-scroU. V ‘ Stngl S ‘ St " Amans ‘ s drawin g of the lid appears fanciful and may 

1 5 . Agen 15. St -Amans viii. pi. xt, 2. Formerly in the garden of a canon, but lost by 
lircoplngus eSSCnlla ^ ^ SamC ‘ 1S n °‘ I3 ' 11 ma - ,act weU have been the same 

16. Agen 16. Tholin, 282-3. A fragment in the wall of the chapter house of St Can ra« 

bearing vine-scrolls and the chrism within a wreath. P ’ 

1 7 . Ari.es sljr.Tech (Pyrcnees-Orientales). Outside the abbey church. Reputed to be 
the tomb of SS. Abdon and Sennen and credited with miraculous powers 

Of unusually rectangular shape, decorated very simply with a debased chrism 
withm a circular bead-and-reel moulding and a moulded plinth at the base oOhe from 
Lid plain, or the projecting plinth cf. the simple recessed moulding on nos i-> and 

Alxi. (Cers) 1 In the co'pt of the cathedral. Said to have contained the bodv 
cciUuty workmanship* ' "' h ° diCd in 7l8 ' “ is ’ however - of fifth- 
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arranged asymmetrically; centre, as central panel of body; to r. two panels, (a) an 
acanthus, ( 6 ) an ivy-scroll; to 1 . a single ivy-scroll panel. Ends and back imbricated. 

Lc Blant, no. 118; Coutil. fig. opp.p. 20; Coupes Arch, del-ranee, 1929, Ioulousc, 
197 with ill.; Ru pin, UAbbaye ei /es cloitres de Aloissac , fig. 4* 

19. Auch 2. Fragment in the Convent of the Ursulincs at Auch. Cast in the museum 

One end of a sarcophagus, much battered, with a pastoral scene, a shepherd lean¬ 
ing cross-legged on his staff and before him a tree, his dog(?), and two battling goats. 
Le Blant, no. 116 and pi. xxxv, 5; Esperandieu, Recued general des has-reliefs de la 

Gaulc romaine, ii, 1044. 

20. Beziers (Herault) 1. Above the south door of the church ot St. Aphrodise. 

Front an arcade of nine triangular-headed panels with a spiral column at each en . 
Within 'the panels Christ and eight of the apostles. The remaining four appeared 
probably on the ends (cf. no. 98. Toulouse 4) but these have been destroyed or built 
in. In the spandrels chalices and simple foliate rinceaux. 

Le Blant, no. 173 and pi. lxiii, 1. 

20 a. Beziers 1 a. In the cloister of the cathedral. . . . , 

A simple, rectangular sarcophagus, front of poor S-strigils with a square central 
plaque; sides plain ; at the base a recessed moulding. Very similar to no. 73, Nar- 
bonne 14, and like it probably late. 

21 Beziers 2. In the cloister of the cathedral. Pis. xxxi, 5; xxxyit, 3 

Front of four panels, with a fluted column at each end. Within the panels vine- 
scrolls springing from various forms of acanthus. Ends, each a single panel as front. 

I id front of three similar panels containing vine-scrolls springing each from a chalice. 
Ends, each a single panel as front. Back imbricated. Dividing ridges of cable-pattern 
or of a simple olive-wreath moulding. 

22 Beziers 'k Fragment in the cloister of the cathedral. 11 . xxx, 3* . 

Central 'panel of a sarcophagus similar to no. 38, Clairac. A chnsm within a circular 
moulding and flanked above by parted curtains, below by two acanthi. 

o. Uit7irns .1 In the cloister ol the cathedral. .,. ,. 

Front of irregular shape, alone preserved. Central panel a chnsm within a wreath 
bound with ribbons; in the corners four rosettes. To either side four small panels 

°‘The detail is reminiscent of the Bordeaux group. The general lay-out, however 
suggests that it was made locally, and its inferior workmanship m comparison with 
numbers 20-2 may indicate a late date. 

21 Reziers s Le Blant, p. 131, no. 174. records that there was formerly in the 
church Of St. Jacques ai Beriers a marble sarcophagus bearing stng.lsand a chnsm 
within a wreath. Long since destroyed, it is known solely from a sketch by Uulman 
(1627). This undoubtedly belonged to the Visigotlnc series. 


no 
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Lc Blant (loc. cil.) records from the same source several sarcophagi of this type from 
the Beziers area. They are probably to be identified as follows: 

(a) i = no. 22, Beziers 3. Over the door of the cemetery of St. Aphrodise. 
* Disparu \ 

(/>) 2 = no. 24, Beziers 5. 

(r) 3 *= no. 38, Chirac. 

{( 1 ) 4 = no. 21, Beziers 2. Cemetery of the Magdalcine. 

Me also refers to one at Pradine-le-Bas near Beziers which is perhaps the same as 
no. 23, Beziers 4. 

25. Bordeaux (Gironde) 1. From the cemetery of St. Seurin; in the Musee Lapidaire 
Pis. xxx, 5; xxxr, 8. 

Front of three panels separated by four columns, each with three (lutings and 
unusual capitals \ centre, chrism within a wreath, surrounded by two vine-scrolls 
springing from chalices. To r. and 1., two registers of V-strigils separated by a dot- 
and-cable moulding. Cf. no. 33, Bourg-sur-Gironde. L. end, marigold of unusual 
type surrounded by W-strigils; r. end missing. Lid: front of thra panels; centre, 
a chrism in a circular moulding with curtains in the upper comers, acanthi (as fig ? 4) 
in the lower corners; to r. and I, fat ivy-scrolls. R. and 1. ends acanthi (a) as fie 1 1 
(£) a variant of fig. 3,2. Back imbricated. ' ' * 5 ' 

Caumont, AbecMairc , fig. p. 45. Garrucci, pi. ccclxxxviii, i and 6 
This sarcophagus belongs to the Bordeaux group. 

26. Bordeaux 2. In the Musee Lapidaire. 

Fragment of a dumpy arcaded front with triangular-headed arches and columns 
with two (lutings and unusual capitals; in the spandrels, plain rinceaux and acanthi • 

within the arcade vine-scrolls springing from chalices to which the vine-tendrils 
constitute a sort of handle. 


27. Bordeaux 3. In the Musc'e Lapidaire. 

Fragment of a Iront with a slender chrism enclosed in a rinceau-border the whole 
surrounded by a vine-scroll. The detail is most unusual, but the vine-scroll with its 
grooved stems and incised details upon the leaves is veiy similar to that on no. 03 
I10111 boissons I 01 the leaves ol the wreath, cf. the small trees on no. 100, Toulouse 6 

This sarcophagus belongs to the Bordeaux group. 

28 ‘ Rxxxvn^i 4 ' l TOm IalenCC ’ 4Km - from Bordeaux; in the Mus< 3 e Lapidaire. 

^i| )n ^» 0 ^ P ant4s * centre, a chrism in a circular moulding, surrounded by ivv- 

Hd r;, t°/f ,h n ’ aCa , nthUS - and Vinc - scrolls - At each end fwo acanthus-*?^ 
Lid front of three panels: centre, as central panel of body; to r. and I., ivy-scrolls 
Ends acanthi. The whole shape is very irregular. 

Caumont, Abeccdairc, fig. 3, 5 and 6, p. 50. 

29. Bordeaux 5- In the crypt of St. Seurin. 

Front of five panels separated by four fluted columns; central panel larger a vine 
scroll and triangular leaf springing from a chalice; to r. and 1., each two vine-scrolls 
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1-5. No. 72, Narbonnc 13. 6. No. 106, Toulouse 12. 


7. Romanesque sarcophagus-front, perhaps a re-used lintel, at Toulouse 
(see p. 102, n. 2) 
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springing from central acanthus (as no. 28, Bordeaux 4). Sides three fluted columns 
and two acanthus-* trees \ Lid, front of three panels: centre, chrism within a circular 
moulding surrounded by ivy-scrolls; to r. and !., ivy-scrolls. Sides, acanthi (us 
fig. 3, 5 and 6). Back imbricated. 


30. Bordeaux 6. In the crypt of St. Seurin. 

Front of nine panels; centre panel larger, a chrism within a wreath, flanked 
above by two curtains, below by two rosettes on each side of a small plaque with 
dove-tail ends. To r. and L, four small panels of V-strigils. Sides as side-panels of 
the front. At the corners fluted columns. Lid very worn and polished; traces of 
imbrications. 

This sarcophagus belongs to the Bordeaux group. 

31. Bordeaux 7. In the crypt of St. Seurin. PI. xxxi, 6. 

A complete and highly ornamented sarcophagus. For the front see pi. xxxi, 6; the 
central wreath is held by a hand descending from between parted curtains (cf. no. 32 
Bordeaux 8; also no. 57, Moissac). At each end a vine-scroll springs Irom a small 
indeterminate foliate object. Lid, centre, an ivy-scroll within a circular moulding, 
flanked by two scrolls of acanthus foliation (akin to no. 50, Maguclonnc, and no. 103, 
Toulouse 9, but degenerate) with ivy details; at each end acanthi (as fig. 3, 5). Back 

'"lc Blant, no. 104, and pi. xxxm. 1. Garrucci, pi. ccci-xxxvni, a and 5. Peirce 
and Tyler, L'Atl byzantin, vol. ii, pi. 17B. Brondstcd, Early English Ornament, 
fig. 214. Cast in the museum of St.-Gcrmain-en-Laye. 

This sarcophagus belongs to the Bordeaux group. 

32. Bordeaux 8. In the crypt of St Seurin. . 

Front, an arcade of seven round-headed arches; columns rounded, spandrels 
alternate acanthi and plain rinccaux; centre, a fat wreath with ends knotted below 
(cf. no. 57, Moissac). held by a hand descending from between parted curtains 
cf no. 31 Bordeaux 7) and flanked by acanthi (as hg. 3, 4 )- The remaining panels 
consist of’vine-scrolls springing from acanthi of various forms. Sides, two arches. o 
arcading similar but columns fluted; these contain acanthus- trees . Lid . o 
of five panels; centre, a chrism within a circular moulding flanked above by parted 
curtains below by acanthi (as fig. 3.4); t0 eltl,er s,de two smaller panels, (<i) an 
acanthus-‘ tree', (b) ivy-scroll. Ends, acanthi (as fig. 3, 2 and 5). Back imbricated. 

This sarcophagus belongs to the Bordeaux group. 

33 Bourg-sur-Girosde (Gironde). In the museum at Pdrigueux. PI. xxxi, 3- 

Front of three panels, separated by columns with three (lutings; the central panel 
is lareer and contains a chrism within a wreath, upon which are three rosettes 
(cf no 9, Agen 9). flanked by vine-scrolls of an unusual type with channelled stems; 
to r. and 1 ., two registers of V-strigils separated by a small ivy-scroll At each end 
three fluted columns and two similar panels ol \ -stngils and ivy -scroll. No lid 

This sarcophagus belongs to the Bordeaux group, and is very similar to no. 2 3 , 

Bordeaux i. 
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34- Boville (in the Agenais). In the cellars of the Chateau de Massanes. 

Front of three panels with vine-scrolls. At each end ivy-scrolls. No lid 
ISullchn Archcologiquc, December 1872; Tholin, 285. 

35 - Cahors (Lot). Formerly in the cloister of the cathedral, now almost entirely de- 
s royed. A small fragment from the left end of the body is preserved in the museum 

duccd by'lLe mant 30 ™ gaUChc sketches made at somc datc before 1783 and repro- 

Front of five panels, very battered, containing pastoral scenes, in part portraying 
cupids gathering the vintage, in the classical manner. Recognizable is the Endymiom 
Jonah reclining figure (see p 97); and perhaps also the same seated figure as 

r a' l’ u ar ^° nn , e V 2 - Al thc corners spiral columns. L. end, Adam and Eve • 
r. end, shepherd and sheep (somewhat fancifully depicted; thc flvino- cloak has been 
mistaken for wings). Lid, L-shaped. Front of three panels : cenll? cupids »ppTrt 

p tQ \' ? nd , ’’ morc vmta S e scenes. At each end a dolphin 
(cl. no. 116, Ioulouse 22) depicted as consuming a polyp, and two knots (the detail 
is again perhaps untrustworthy). F tS (liie dttdl1 

Lc Blant, no. 87, pi. xxi, 1-3. 

36. Carcassonne (Aude). In the Mus£e du Chateau Comtal. 

A small fragment of the front of a sarcophagus similar to no. 62 \arbonnc ? 
with ivy* and vine-scroll panels. 1 AWDonnc 3, 

37. Castelnau-de-Guers (near Pezenas, Hcrault). Now in the Louvre. Perhans origin 

ally from Amane. PI. xxxvm, 4. remaps origin- 

front of nine panels, three upright containing figures below u 

natc with pairs of small vine-scroll panels. At each end two acamhus- trees '"Fluted 
columns at the corners. Lid imbricated save for n r^nini ^ . , s ' .. 

a chrism within a circular moulding and ivy-scrolls. qU ‘‘ rc pane containin g 

Le Blant, no. 145 and pi. xxxii, 1-2. 

38. Ceairac (Hdrault, near Maurcilhan, 8 Km. west of R,w.7.ki i„ .l , . , 

cathedral at Beziers. PI. xxx, 3. B “ ,ers) * ln thc cl °istcr of the 

P»",» .0. « 

ing two registers of V-strigils. At either eed two sanihL't^ (£1? 

Le Blant, p. 131, s.v. no. 174. b * iN0 lld * 

groujied in pairs, each i, C t ^ and lhe ,wr elyeapostles, 

spearing a boar (sec p. 97 ) ; end the tl ' C . 1 ! u ' Usman w >‘hout cloak, 

Surrounding each face a simple rinccau. untsmaj,, with cloak flying, spearing a lion’. 

Le Blant, no. 8. and pi. x.x, 1-3. Garrucci, pi. cccxxxvm 
I he hgurcs approximate verv closelv f i£ e „ ’ X’ 

especially thc figure of Christ. * thos on na 37» Castclnau-de-Guers, 
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40. Elne (PyrenOes-Orientales) 1. In the cloister of the cathedral. PI. xxxn, 4. 

Front, an arcade of four triangular-headed arches and fluted columns; central 
panels vine-scroll springing from acanthi, outer panels drooping acanthus-*trees'. 
In the spandrels simple rinccaux, some springing from chalices, and on the corners 
acanthi. Ends, two similar arches and acanthi. Shape and ornament very irregular. 
Fragmentary lid, front of three panels; centre, vine-scroll; to r. and 1 ., ivy-scroll with 
central triangular leaf; ends as side panels; back imbricated. 

Lc Blant, s.v. nos. 195-6, mentions but docs not describe this and the two follow¬ 
ing sarcophagi. Puig y Cadafalch and others, L'Arquitcctura romdmea a Catalunya, 

fig- 339 - 

41. Elne 2. In the cloister of the cathedral. PI. xxxn, 7. 

Front of three panels separated by fluted columns. Centre, a vine-scroll springing 
from a chalice, whence springs also an acanthus- 4 tree ’ (cf. Agen 1); to r. and 1 ., 
acanthus-scrolls. L. end, two acanthus- 1 trees' between two columns. R. end, a 
marigold within a circular moulding flanked by curtains and acanthi (as fig. 3, 4). 
No lid. 

Puig y Cadafalch etc., op. at,, fig. 337. 

42. Elne 3. In the cloister of the cathedral. PI. xxxi, 7. 

Front of four panels, with fluted columns at each end, containing vine-scrolls 
springing from various forms of acanthus. At each end a single panel of similar type. 
No lid. 

Puig y Cadafalch etc., op. ci/. r fig. 338. 

43. Elne 4. In the cloister of the cathedral. The reputed tomb of Constans, youngest 

son of Constantine, who was murdered at Elne in 35°- R * s » however, at least a cen¬ 
tury later in date. . 

Fragment of a front, a chrism within a wreath; to r. and 1 . W -stngils of poor 

quality. 

Le Blant, no. 194. 

44. Eysse (L'Abbaye d'Eysse, Lot-et-Garonne, just north of Yillcncuve-sur-Lot) 1. Le 
Blant quotes a manuscript {Monasticon Bencdictinum , vol. xii, fol. 166, V : Bibl. 
Nat., fonds latin, no. 12669) for the existence of a wonder-working tomb in the Abbey 
of Eysse. It had a central chrism within a wreath bound with ribbons and flanked 
by strigils. It was without doubt Visigothic. 

Le Blant, no. 109. 

45. Eysse 2. Le Blant (loc. cit.), * II y en a dans I’dglise un semblable de matiere et 
d’ouvragc.' 

46. Floure (Aude, between Narbonne and Carcassonc). From the foundations of the 
church, and now in the Muse’C du Chateau Comtal at Carcassonne. I 1 . xxxvii, 4. 

Front of three panels separated by fluted columns. Centre, vine-scrolls springing 
from an acanthus. To r. and 1 ., vine-scrolls springing from a triangular leaf. At each 
end two acanthus*' trees' between two fluted columns. 
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47. Lavaur (Tam). 

Lc Blant records at second hand a sarcophagus discovered in 1866. * La facade 
et les pctits cdtds de la tombe, de forme evasee, sont couverts d’orncments oil figurcnt, 
cntre des pilastres cannelds [fluted], des rinceaux de vigne s’echappant d’un vase. 
Au centre est le monogramme [chrism] encadre de Herres.’ 

Le Blant, no. 148. 


48. Loudun (Vienne, north of Poitiers). In the garden of the Chateau de Loudun, very 
damaged. The reputed tomb of St. Philibert. 

Front of seven panels, three upright with biblical scenes separated by two pairs of 
diminutive figure-scenes; the latter are now almost too battered for recognition, but 
the remaining figures suggest a vintage scene as on no. 35, Cahors, with which this 
sarcophagus has other obvious affinities; at the corners spiral columns. Of the biblical 
scenes, that in the centre seems to be God creating man (cf. Garrucci, pi. cccxcix, 7) 
derivable ultimately perhaps from pagan representations of Prometheus; to 1., Moses 
striking water in the wilderness (cf. Arlesian sarcophagi passim : Le Plant’s inter¬ 
pretation as the healing of a blind man is surely wrong); to r., very uncertain; Le 
Plant suggests the healing of the paralytic, another common Arlesian type. L. end, 
Daniel, clad in a short cloak, in the lions’ den; r. end, two pastoral scenes, (n) above,' 
a stag-hunt, (b) below, the * Fndymion shepherd (see p. 97), sheep, trees, and a small 
shrine very reminiscent of those on the Massiliote tabular altars (see p. 83). Lid lost. 

Le Blant, no. 95 and pi. xxm, 1-3. 

The style throughout is extremely gauche. It clearly belongs to the Toulouse- 
Rodez group. 

49. Luc-sur-Orbieu (Aude, 18 Km. west of Narbonne). 

Le Blant, no. 192a, mentions 'un tombeau portant le monogramme de Christ’. 
This must be a Visigothic sarcophagus of simple type. 

50. MAOL elonne (11 LT.'iult, near Magalas). In the abbey church. 

Front, two rows of acanthus scroll-work springing from a single central plant (as 
no 104, Toulouse io). At each end a chalice with triangular leaf and vine-scrolls. 
Lid, panels ol vmc-scrolls springing from chalices (r. end destroyed) 

Le Blant, no. 170, no plate. 


Si- 


52 . 


Manglieu (Puy-de-D6me, 16 Km. north-east of Issoire). 

n.rt^ nt 7'7 S T’ ,Vmg - Cen,ral P anc, < a chrism within a wreath, flanked above by 
V-strigits C ° W ^ TOSCtteS! r0SCttCS a ' S0 °" thC wreath ‘ To r - a "<l I- four panels of 

Congres Arch, tie France, 1924, Clermont-Ferrand, p. 139. 

1 his sarcophagus belongs to the Bordeaux group. 

Maktres-Tolosanes (Haute-Garonne) 1. In the church. PI. xxx 6 

panek S ? paratc ? b i’ four columns, each with three Rulings • the 

two register* of V c ‘ >nta,ns ;l chns " 1 ol ''literate form within a wreath and 

, gl , ers ol , v -stngil S ; to r. and I, similar strigils. Ends, a column sen.-irni.io- 
two panels, each with similar strigils. No lid. separating 

This sarcophagus belongs to the Bordeaux group. 
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53. Martres-Tolosanes 2. In the church. 

Fragment of a sarcophagus-front with fat W-strigils and a rounded column at the 
end. The marble is different from that usually employed, having a strong yellow 
tinge; but the fragment is otherwise typical Visigothic work. The difference may 
perhaps be ascribed to local production. 

54. Mas-d’Agenais, Le (Lot-et-Garonnc, on the Garonne below Agen). Discovered in 1785 
on the site of the priory, where it had served for a medieval burial. Subsequently 
moved to the farm of La Garesse, and later to Bouglon. Present whereabouts 

uncertain. 

Front of five panels separated by six columns with three fiutmgs each. Centre 
a chrism within a wreath flanked by parted curtains above, below by rosettes. 
Remaining panels two rows of V-strigils separated by a simple rinceau motif. 

Le Blant, no. 107 = 00. 108, which he falsely distinguishes; Caumont, Abccedaire, 
fig. p. 45; Coutil, opp. p. 16, reproducing Caumont; St.-Amans VIII, pi. xvu, 1 

(bad); Tholin, 288. 

This sarcophagus belongs to the Bordeaux group. 

55. Mas-St.-Antonin, Le (Ariegc, near Pamiers). Now in the Louvre, fragmentary. 
Pis. xxxui, 1; xxxviii, 1. 

Front of five panels separated by twisted columns. Square central panel depicting 
Christ beneath parted curtains raising a dead man from a sarcophagus decorated 
with V-strigils (cf. no. 96, Toulouse 2), the whole within a rinceau-border. To r. and L 
eight apostles by pairs within triangular-headed rinceau-frames. R. end, Daniel in 
the lions’ den, parted curtains above; l. end, two pastoral scenes; above, shepherds 
(including two of the Endymion types, see p. 97 ); below, goats, sheep, and trees. 

No lid. 

Le Blant, no. 193 and pi. xlviii, 1-3. 

This sarcophagus belongs to the I oulouse-Rodez group. 

56. Mende (Lozcre). Formerly in the cathedral. Now in the museum of the SociC*t6 

des Lcttres, Sciences et Arts de la Lozfcre at Mende. 

Fragment of a sarcophagus-front with fluted columns and acanthus-work similar to 
that on the sarcophagus from Li! Valbonnc (no. 123). It is presumably, like that 
example, of late date. 

57. Moissac (Tam-et-Garonne). In the abbey church. 

Front of seven panels, all but the two towards each end separated bv Hutcd 
columns • centre, a chrism in a circular moulding with ends knotted below (cf. no. 32. 
Bordeaux 8. and no. 99, Toulouse 5) and upheld by a rod descending between parted 
curtains (cf. nos. 31 and 32, Bordeaux 7 and 8 ); below, two birds drinking Irom 
a chalice. To r. and 1 . (<r) an acanthus-' tree ’, (/>) a vine-scroll, (<r) another acanthus- 

« tree \ Each end, three columns and two similar acanthus-'trees . Lid, tront of three 

panels: centre, vine-scroll combined with an acanthus- tree ; to r. and 1. ivy -scrolls. 
R end a vine-scroll. L. end a combination of acanthus and triangular leal. 

Le Blant, no. 147 and pi. xxxv, 1; Garrucci, ccclxxxviii, 3-4; Peirce and lyler, 
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L'Art byzantin, ii, pi. 17 a ; Rupin, VAbbaye et les cloilres de Moissac, fig. 7 ; Coutil, 
p. 18 with figure; Congres Arch, de France , 1929, Toulouse, p. 511 with plate. 

This sarcophagus belongs to the Bordeaux group. 

58. Montpezat (Gard, 12 Km. west of Nlmes). Formerly over the door of the presby¬ 
ter}'. Now at Nlmes in private hands. 

Most of one end of a sarcophagus with two pastoral scenes; (a) above, three figures 
between trees, centre the Good Shepherd (the stock early Christian type, represented 
on sarcophagi at Narbonne and at Valcabrtre, Le Blant, no. 122 and pi. xxxv, 3), 
left an Endymion-figure (see p. 97) leaning on his staff; hung upon one of the trees 

arc Pan-pipes (cf. no. 95, Toulouse 1); (b) below, the usual landscape with sheep and 
goats. 

Le Blant, no. 127 and pi. xxix, 2. 

59. Monzie St.-Martin, La (Perigord, 7 Km. west of Bergerac). 

Le Blant mentions that ‘ on a trouv6 dans cette localite deux fragments d'un sarco- 
phage de marbre sur lesquels se detachent le monogramme [i.e. a chrism] inscrit 
dans une couronne et des colombes becquetant des raisins \ 

Le Blant, no. 103. Bull. Mon., i, p. 135. 

The appearance of birds (cf. in particular no. 31, Bordeaux 7, and no. 57, Moissac) 
and the geographical position of La Monzie suggest that this sarcophagus belongs to 
the Bordeaux group. 


60. Narbonne (Aude) 1. In the Mus<*e Lapidaire. PI. xxxi, 9. 

Front ot six panels, two in centre upright containing acanthus-' trees \ remainder 
horizontal containing hit ivy-scrolls. At the corners fluted columns. Ends, similar 
ivy-scrolls. No lid. 

Le Blant, no. 180 and pi. xlvi, i. 


61. Narbonne 2. In the Musetf Lapidaire. 

Identical with no. 60, Narbonne 1, q.v. Condition less good. No lid. 

62. Narbonne 3. In the Musee Lapidaire. PI. xxxn, 1. 

l-roin ol ten panels, divided 4, 2, 4, by fluted columns; centre panels, acanthus- 
scroll and vine-scroll spnngmg from chalices; tor.and 1 , above, vine-scrolls, below 

onion „f no^'T- /" € “ d ° fl Panels::above, ivy-scrolls, below, acanthi (as 
fa variant of 6, P X . XXV ' 3) - end (mostl >’ 8 one >> *n acanthus 

date ate in tS^rits. W “ h n °- Karbo "" c > 3 , suggest a 


63. Narbonne 4. In the Musee Lapidaire. 

Front often panels similar to that of no. 62, Narbonne 3 ,1 :■ 
panels: above, acanthi, below, ivy-scrolls. No lid. Very worn. ’ 


At each end four 


64. Narbonne 5. In the Musee Lapidaire. FI. xxxu 2 

Front of eight panels containing vine-scrolls, with fluted columns at each end 
Vcty worn. At each end four panels of ivy-scroll and two columns. No lid 
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65. Narbonne 6. In the Musee Lapidaire. PI. xxxi, 9. 

Lid only. Front of three panels; centre, a marigold, surrounded by ivy-scroll; 
to r. and 1 ., complex ivy-scrolls. At the ends, acanthi (a conflation of fig. 3, 2, and 
fig. 3, 6). Back imbricated. This sarcophagus-lid is now placed upon no. 60, 
Narbonne 1, to which it may well belong. The local catalogue, however, lists them 

separately without comment. 

Le Blant, nos. 180-6 and pi. xlvi, i. 

66. Narbonne 7. In the MusOc Lapidaire. Lid only, broken and much worn. At 
present placed upon no. 69, Narbonne 10. PI. xxxvu, 8. 

Front of six panels, centre vine-scrolls, to r. and 1 . (<i) acanthus- trees , {0) triangular 
ivy-scroll panels. At each end acanthi (as fig. 3« 6)* Back imbricated. 


67. Narbonne 8. In the Mus<:*e Lapidaire. Fragmentary. 

Part of two panels from the left-hand end of an arcaded sarcophagus of alternately 
triangular- and round-headed panels separated by spiral columns (cf. no. 81, Rodez 1, 
to which it closely approximates). Within the panels single figures of apostles, of 
poor quality. L. end, acanthus-* treesprobably two. 

68. Narbonne 9. In the Musee Lapidaire. I*ragmentary. 

Portion of a large and complex ivy-scroll panel. 

This fragment was discovered during excavations upon the newly discovered site 
of St -Felix-de-Narbonne, which was dedicated in a.d. 455 and formerly contained 
the tabular altar now at St.-£tienne-de-Minerve (sec p. 81). The results have been 
exhaustively published in the Bulletin du Comite archtologique tie Aar bonne for 
1928-9 by M. Ph. H&6na, to whom the writer is indebted for much courteous 

assistance. 


68 a. Narbonne 9 a. In the Mus£e Lapidaire. Fragmentary. . 

Part of the end of a sarcophagus depicting Abrahams sacrifice; a hand in the 

top 1. corner points to the ram below. 

69. Narbonne 10. In the Mus6e Lapidaire. PI. xxxvu, 8. ...... 

Front a chrism within a wreath and W-stngils. At each end a marigold within 
a circular moulding and W-strigils. Plain rounded columns at the corners. No lid. 


70- 


7i- 


Narbonne 11. In the Musee Lapidaire. PI. xxx, 2. 

Front a central, slightly recessed rosette of 25 petals (or shallow, fluted dibh) and 
i strigif pattern of undecided character. At each comer unusual tluted columns. 
R. end, similar strigils but no central motif. L. end gone. No lid. 

This sarcophagus bears several features not paralleled elsewhere in the senes and 

s perhaps late. 


Narbonne 12. In the Mustfe Lapidaire. Fragmentary. . , 

Front of seven panels, three vertical containing single figures alternate with two 
pairs of small pastoral scenes, each pair being surrounded by a tiny chahce-and-ivy- 
scroll border and flanked by two fluted columns; in the central panel, much dam- 
aged, Christ below parted curtains healing the blind man. To r. and 1 . single figure* 
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of apostles. The pastoral panels contain all the stock types, the seated man (as on 
no * 35 , Cahors, and no. 48, Loudun), both Endymion types (see p. 97), butting goats, 
dogs, etc. The ends are destroyed. No lid. 

Le Blant, no. 177 and pi. xliv, 2. Three right-hand panels only. 

This sarcophagus belongs to the Toulouse-Kodez group. 

72. Narbonne 13. In the Muscc Lapidaire. PI. xxxv, 1-5. 

I ront not strictly symmetrical; a plain square central plaque; to the I., two panels, 
ya) Adam and Eve and the Tree of Life, (b) an interlacing strap pattern ; to the r., 
four small panels, above ol debased acanthus, below ol ivy-scroll. The bottom of 
this face is bevelled. L. end, a single acanthus similar in type to those on the front. 
R. end, two acanthi of more normal form (similar to the normal acanthus-' tree'). 

F. Henry, La Sculpture ir/audaise, pi. 113. 

For the importance of this late sarcophagus in the establishment of the chronology 
of the Visigothic series see p. 103. 

73. Narbonne 14. In the Mus£e Lapidaire. 

Veiy simple; front of S strigils with a square central plaque; sides plain • recessed 
moulding at base. No lid Very similar to no. 20 a, Beziers 1 a. 

The simple character and bevelled lower edge (cf. no. 72, Narbonne 13) suggest 
a late date. && 


In the church of St. Paul-Serge; now hidden by a cupboard against 


74. Narbonne 15. 
the west wall. 

Front, an arcade of seven round-headed arches on twisted columns containing 

figures of Christ and six of the apostles; in the spandrels simple foliate scrolls 
Sides built in or destroyed. 

Le Blant, no. 188 and pi. xliii, 2. Cast in the museum at St.-Germain 

, J IC f °™l arCa ? ing and th ? dcpth of the rdief arc unusual, and indicate 
perhaps that the sarcophagus may belong to the first period of production : thev 

illustrate the surprisingly brief phase of transition in which were evolved the more 
stereotyped Visigothic forms. c ore 

75. Narbonne 16. In the church of St. Paul-Serge; built in above the door at the west 

end of the north aisle. Until recently invisible. 1 

Front only visible. Five fluted columns divide four panels, of which the central 
Le BlaTn, nT'S ’ ° U ‘ Cr aCanthus - scrolIs of a somewhat debased type 

76. Paris. Formerly beneath the high altar in St.-Germain-des-PrCs • subseauentiv 
removed to St.-Denys and now in the Louvre placed upon no 93 Sis 

° (,hc 

I-ront; square central panel of vine-scroll and chalice; to r and 1 imbrications 
triangulaMeaf) 3 C ° mP aCanthus - p,ant < a inflation of fig. 3, 4 and 5, and the 
Le Blant, no. 10, pi. iv, i; Michon, pi. xv. 
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77. Poitiers (Vienne). Formerly in the church of St. Hilaire, where it was known, 
from its odour, as * Pierre qui put \ It was in part destroyed by eighteenth-century 
souvenir-hunters, in part during the Revolution. There remain a few tiny fragments 
in the Mus£e de la Ville, but for the most part it is known solely from the drawings 
of early antiquaries. 

The front consisted of scenes of cherubs gathering the vintage (cf. nos. 35 and 48, 
Cahors and Loudun). At one end, Daniel, nude, beneath parted curtains and flanked 
by two lions. At the other end two pastoral scenes, one portraying the Endymion 
shepherd (see p. 97) leaning on his staff. Above each an ivy-scroll, and spiral 
columns at the corners. 

Le Blant, no. 97 and pi. xxiv, r-2. 

This sarcophagus belongs to the Toulousc-Rodez group. 

78. Poxsan-Soubiran (Gers, 20 Km. south of Mirande). f 

Le Blant records that 4 un debris de marbre, encastr <3 dans la face sud de 1 dghsc, 
reprdsente un double cep de vigne s’£chappant d’un vase et s’dtendant des deux 
cotes, entre des pilastres canneles’. It belonged without doubt, as he remarks, to 
a sarcophagus of the present series. 

Le Blant, no. 119. 

79. Puissamcon (Herault, 18 Km. north of Beziers). 

Le Blant records that Taylor et Nodier, Voyages pittoresquts dans tanctenne 
France , Languedoc , t. 2, ii, mention ‘ un sarcophage & orncmcnts de sty le me ro\ ingien, 
sur lcquel est sculpts le monogramme [i.e. a chrism] entre des rinceaux , formerly 
in the cemetery at Puissalicon. The description would apply to no other known 
class of sarcophagi. 

Le Blant, no. 172. 

80. Pujols (Gironde). . 

Front, a central chrism within a wreath tied with ribbons; the remainder consists 

of thin, slightly curving Sstrigils, with slender columns at the corners; the plinth 
below is perhaps not part of the original sarcophagus. At one end, and probably 
both, a marigold and S-strigils. No lid. 

Le Blant, no. 106; Caumont, Alwcedaire , fig. p. 53; Coutil (p. 16) reproduces 
Cautnont’s figure, but describes it wrongly as from *a church in the Dordogne', i.e. 

no. 127. 

This sarcophagus probably belongs to the Bordeaux group. 

80 a. Renaut (Lot-et-Garonne, near Agen). In use in 1874 as a water-tank near the 

house of Lapalme. 4 , . .. . . 

Front of three panels, fluted columns; centre vine-scroll, to r. and L, V-strigils. 

At each end V-strigils. No lid. 

Tholin, 284. 

81. Rodez (Avcyron) 1. Formerly in the church of the Madeleine, now in the cathedral. 

Front of nine panels, alternately round- and triangular-headed and separated by 
spiral columns; the ‘spandrels' arc occupied by the capitals flanked by S’s and 
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rosettes; within the panels Christ and eight of the apostles. L. end, Christ seated 
teaching two apostles. R. end, an edifice with the chi-rho upon the pediment and 
flanked by two apostle-figures, perhaps representing the Holy Sepulchre (cf. no. 116, 
Toulouse 22). Only here and on the identical scene on no. 116, Toulouse 22. is the 
chrism of the upright form. The lid, now destroyed, was of normal shape. 

Lc Biant, no. 89 and pi. xxn, 1-3; Garrucci, cccxxxix, 5-7. 

This sarcophagus belongs to the I oulouse-Rodez group. 

82. Rodez 2. Knowledge of this and of the following four sarcophagi is derived ultimately 
from drawings made by Beaumeni in 1764. The ideas of this artist upon the subject 
of historical accuracy were often eccentric, but there seems no valid reason to doubt 

the former existence of nos. 82-5 in the cemetery of St. Amant, Rodez. Sec Le Biant 
s.v. no. 90. ' ' 

Centre a chrism, flanked by two figures, each 4 vetue du pallium \ which, upon the 
analogy of Le Blant s normal usage, should indicate apostle-figures. Ends not known. 


83. Rodez 3. See no. 82, Rodez 2. 

A central chrism between two rows of V-strigils; at the corners twisted columns. 
Ends not known. Lid imbricated. 

84. Rodez 4.) c 0 , 

85. Rodez 5. J Scc na 82 - Rodcz 2 - 

I wo sarcophagi, almost plain except for a chrism. Lids plain, of normal shape. 

86. Rodez 6. See no 82. Rodez 2. Stated still to exist in the garden of the bishoo’s 

palace (but sec below). Attributed to St.Mauras 8 P 

/} n , arca , dcd lronl ' vith central ^>rism and 'plantcs ornamentales'. Beaumeni 
adds two figures s.m.lar to those on no. 82, Rodez 2; but others (e g Rev de rZ 

No lid. 1873 ’ 3V " ’ P * 231 ’ and B " lL xxxiii - P- 375 ) omit these, probably rightly. 

This is probably the same sarcophagus as that now placed in the north aisle of 
the cathedral. 1 he front alone is decorated, and the ornament is of an eccentric 
a character unlike that of any others of the Visigothic scries. PI. xxxvi. 5. 

87. St.-Bertrand-de-Comminces (Haute-Garonne) 1. Found in the primitive church 

(abandoned m a.d. 586); now in the Galerie du Trophec. 1 ,Ch 

Of Visigothic shape but rounded internally and plain save for an incised chrism 
of unusual form on one gablc-cnd, and along one side of the lid the 
DA Xl-K 1AMVLAE TVAE AEMILIANAE REQVIEM ET VtTAM AETERNAM. ? 

* ^ 59 (,hc "™ io ” a <■*«-. ^ 
sarcophag 1 moM have been well known ai St-Bertfand, wbenee'.; donbi came the 
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examples now at Valcabrfcrc (nos. 124-6), which is distant only 2 Km.; see also the 
fragments no. 88, St.-Bertrand 2. It is of course highly probable that plain sarco¬ 
phagi of this form were being employed by the humbler Christians contemporaneously 
with the production of decorated, and therefore more recognizable, Visigothic 
sarcophagi. The presence, however, in the destroyed church of plain examples upon 
which the lid is higher at one end than at the other (a feature not found upon Visigothic 
sarcophagi but later general, e.g. upon some at Bordeaux to which a post-Visigothic 
date can undoubtedly be assigned, and persisting into the middle ages), and the 
derivative but wholly uncharacteristic nature of the sarcophagus of Aemiliana, both 
would seem to indicate that prior to 586 a considerable period had elapsed during 
which the ordinary Visigothic sarcophagi were not being made in Aquitania. The 
sarcophagus of Aemiliana belongs presumably to the latest years of the existence ol 
St.-Bertrand, i.e. c. 550-86. 

88 . St.-Bertrand-de-Comminges 2. In the Mus£e de Comminges at St.-Bertrand. 

Several minute fragments of sarcophagi of normal type—vine-scroll, cable-patterns, 
and imbrications. 

89. St.-Geny (below Lectourc, Gers) 1. From the site of the original cathedral, where 
were also found many plain marble sarcophagi. Now in the museum at Lectourc. 

Fragment, a chrism within a wreath. 

Le Blant, s.v. no. 114. 

90. St.-Geny 2. From the same site as no. 89, St.-Geny 1. In the museum. 

Fragment of a lid in St.-Beat marble; a chrism within a square plaque, a genius 
with reversed torch (cf. no. 9, Agen 9) and a tree. 

Le Blant, s.v. no. 114, and pi. xxv, 4. 

91. St.-Guilhem-le-Desert (Htfrault) r. In the church. 

Front, Christ and the twelve apostles in a complex setting of arches and panels 
(see plate). R. end, the three Hebrews in the furnace (cf. no. 121, Toulouse 27; 
and on the Arlesian sarcophagi, e.g. at Manosque, Le Blant, no. 204, pi. L). L. end, 
Adam and Eve. Lid L-shaped ; front of five panels ; centre Daniel in the lions' den 
beneath parted curtains; to r. and 1, (a) acanthus-' trees , {b) debased vine-scroll. 

Ends, ivy-scrolls. 

Le Blant, no. 143 and pis. xxxiv; xxxv, 1. 

92. St.-Guilhem-i.e-Desert 2. Now in the Metropolitan Museum at New York. 

Part of the front of a sarcophagus, a central panel with a chrism in a circular 
moulding surrounded by ivy-scrolls; to r. and L, smaller panels of ivy-scroll. 

M. de Dainville, 4 L’enfance des £glisesdu dioc&se de Montpellier*, in Moitspeliensta, 

ii, 1, fig. 42. 

93. Soissons (Aisne). From the church of Notre-Damc. Now in the Louvre. 

Traditionally the tomb of St. Drausin. PI. xxxi, 1-2. 

Front of three panels; centre, a chrism in a circular moulding surrounded by 
rinceaux; to r. and L two vine-scrolls springing from debased acanthi; the leaves 

VOL. LXXXVII. R 
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are treated in the same way as no. 27, Bordeaux 3, with incised detail; in the field 
curious rod-like objects. L. end, a marigold flanked by corn-shoots (?). R. end, a 
chrism surrounded by similar vine-scrolls springing from an acanthus. At the 
corners spiral columns, almost free-standing, with much-damaged flanking rods. 

No lid (that at present placed on it is no. 76, Paris). 

Le Blant, no. 16 and pi. iv, 1; Michon, pi. xv; Coutil, figure opposite p. 20. 

This sarcophagus belongs tothe Bordeaux school; it is very possibly a medieval stray. 

94. Tabanac (Gironde, 12 Km. above Bordeaux). In the Musee Lapidaire at Bordeaux 
PI. xxxii, 6. 

Front of three panels; central panel larger, ivy-scrolls surrounding a plain plaque 
with dove-tail ends; to r. and 1., four small vine-scroll panels; at the corners fluted 
columns. At each end two acanthus-' trees \ No lid. 

Caumont, Abvcedaire t fig. p. 51. 

95. Toulouse (Haute-Garonne)i. From the cemcteiy of St. Sernin. In the Musee des 
Augustins, I oulouse. Pis. xxxm, 2 and 7; xxxiv, 4. 

Front of seven panels containing, in groups of one and two alternately, Christ and 
ten ol the apostles; at the corners fluted columns. R. end, the huntsman with flying 
cloak spearing a lion (see p. 97) with an archer (?) in the top right-hand comer. 
L. end, the Endymion shepherd (see p. 97) leaning on his staff with sheep, goats, and 
Pan-pipes (cf. no. 58, Montpezat). Lid imbricated save for a square central panel, a 
chrism within a circular moulding flanked by parted curtains and acanthi (as fig. 3, 4). 
On the back an inscription: sepvltvre d’antoine vigniavx negotiant de cette 
ville et povr les seiws KiPA, indicating its re-use in the seventeenth century Du 
Megc 1 Description du music de Tdu/ouse , no. 432) states that the lid does not belong. 

Le Blant, no. 153 and pi. xxxix, 1-3; Garrucci, ccci.xxni, 1-3 (very inadequate); 
v^atai. 507. 


96. Toulouse 2. From the church of La Dauradc. In the Musee dcs Augustins 
known formerly as ‘Tombeau de la Reine PC-dauque'. Pis. xxxiv. 6; xxxvm -> 
Lid only, of L-shapcd section with a front of seven panels divided by tiny ivv- 
rmceaux; centre, Christ beneath parted curtains raising a dead man (as on no. 4 
Le Mas-St. Antonin). To r. and 1 ., six pairs of apostles, conflated in two instances 
with miracle-scenes (a) the Cana miracle, (A) the multiplication of the loaves Ends 
a crude leaf-design (derived perhaps from primitive Aquitanian work e.g. Esdc- 
randicu kecunl, 11, 865 and others, Gallo-Roman altars from the Upper Garonne- 
Musde des Augustins, Catal. 253, 298, and 300). ' 

Le Blant, no. 155 and pi. xl; Garrucci, ccct.xxxv, 6. 

This sarcophagus belongs to the Toulouse-Kodez group. 

Toulouse 3-Prom St.-Michel-d u-Touch, a suburb of Toulouse. In the Musee des 
Augustins. Pis. xxxm, 6; xxxiv, 3. • ‘"“see aes 

Front of seven panels, alternately round- and triangular-headed, separated bv 
plain columns; within each panel the figure of an apostle; in the spandrels two 

s^*^: d 'N A o b ,s h, ”' s ““ ifc «"*«■* «- 
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Le Want, no. 156 and pi. xui, 1-2; Garrucci, cccxl, 3; Catal. 809. 

This sarcophagus perhaps belongs to the Toulouse-Rodez group. 

98. Toulouse 4. From St.-Michel-du-Touch. In the Musde des Augustins. 

Arcaded front of seven triangular-headed panels separated by spiral columns; in 
the spandrels chalices and simple rinceaux; above and below small rinceau-borders; 
in the panels Christ and six apostles. Ends (broken), two similar panels each. 

Le Blant, no. 157 and pi. xu, 1-3. 

99. Toulouse 5. From the cemetry of St. Sernin. In the Musee des Augustins. 

Pis. xxxii, 3 ; xxxiii, 5. . - . 

Front of three panels separated by cable-mouldings. Centre, an unusual figured 
scene; two horsemen dismounted, in the middle a nudef?) figure spearing a boar 
(the huntsman type, sec p. 97) ; in the background trees. The horsemen presumably 
represent Castor and Pollux; cf. a pagan sarcophagus in the museum at Arles 
(Le Blant, ttudes sur les sarcop/tages if Arles, pis. xxm, xxiv, 1-2; M. Lawrence, 
‘Columnar Sarcophagi in the Latin West*, Art Bulletin , xiv, 1932, fig. 59, I->pc- 
randieu, i, no. 169). In each of the panels to r. and 1 . a vine-scroll, with channelled 
stalks, springing from an acanthus (as fig. 3, 1). At each end an acanthus-scroll. At 

the comers spiral columns. , , 

Lid, front of three panels divided by cable-pattern. Centre, a wreath adorned 

with a rosette, with knotted ends (cf. no. 32, Bordeaux 8, and no. 57, Moissac), upheld 
by two cupids (cf. no. 9, Agen 9) flying amid a vine-scroll. To r. and 1 . vine-scroll 
springing from an acanthus. Ends as side panels. Back imbricated. 

Le Blant, no. 151 and pi. xxxvm, r (the sketch of the lid in the text is very 

inaccurate); Catal. 505(a). 

This sarcophagus belongs to the Bordeaux group. 

100. Toulouse 6. From the cemetery of St. Sernin. In the Mus£e des Augustins. Frag- 

mentary. PI. xxxm, 4. , n . , r . . 

Parts of two panels of a front of three panels, separated by fluted columns. Centre, 

two rustic scenes: {a) above, a boy standing upon a man’s back to pluck fruit from 
a tree and a shepherd leaning on his staff (the Endymion shepherd, see p. 97 ); 
(6) below, destroyed. R., acanthus and vine-scroll. 

Le Blant, no. 152 and pi. xxxvm, 3; Catal. 764(c). 

101. Toulouse 7. From the cemetery of St. Semin. In the Mus^e des Augustins. 

1 1 Front of three panels, separated by fluted columns; in each panel a chalice whence 
springs a vine-scroll and triangular leaf. At each end vine-scroll springing from 
acanthus. The lid now placed upon it (no. 102, Toulouse 8) was found upon it but 
can hardly have belonged originally. 

Catal. 14. 

102 Toulouse 8. From the cemetery of St. Sernin. found upon no. 101, Toulouse 7, to 
which it can hardly have belonged originally. In the Musee des Augustins. 

PI. XXXI, 4. 
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T? tral d ° Ve !‘? iIed P la q uc < cf - n o. 94, Tabanac) with two 
C it if , ' n and •' vme - scrolIs - At each end acanthi (as fig. 3, 5). 

103. Toulouse 9. In the Musde des Augustins. PI. xx.wn, 5-6. 

Front a double row of acanthus-scroll as on no. 50.’ Maguelonne. Ends as front 
(mostly destroyed). At the comers fluted columns. No lid 

t°4. Toulouse 10. From the Place St.-Etienne. Toulouse. In the Musdedes Augustins 

with trimSnrTAT't/n P ?"° ,s f of acanthus-scroll springing, (a) above, from a chalice 

JZ;£ ,7^Z!T, S J;ZT for ” rd Lid *»*> 

Catal. 13. 

105. Toulouse it. From the cemetery of St. Scrnin. In the Musde des Augustins 

, issr 1 pl “ l ” •** “ n,n " chri ™ “ nd -‘° '• " d 

l»SSt rfkj'SS. 1 ' “ *** M - Romanesque. I, is, however. 

106. Toulouse 12. In the Musee des Augustins. PI xxxv 6 

(as^fig!*^^^Fluted 1 coimmis ^^thc^r ° S ' trec * ( thre ’ e ° ( 'ine-scroll and acanthus 
No lid. H COrnCrS - At cach end tw ° acanthus-'trees \ 

Catal. 769. 

107. Toulouse 13 In the Musde des Augustins. Fragmentary. PI. xxxiv 6 

Part of a front ol three panels scDarated hv flni-i ri ~ \ ' 

wilhin a circular dob.ivbcuble n,oulS™ou.dcd bv S “” t a chri »" 

row, of V..,ri g i,s bordered by a slm^S^teSSLS " ****> 
Catal. 764(d); description inverted. acstrojed. 

108. Toulouse 14 In the Musee des Augustins. Fragmentary PI xxm . 6 
moSng^^ou d^by “yTmrt 0 ; C *T iff“ ^Vuiar dot.„d«b.e 

gils; at die corners nJ&' 2 ^&gE£« ^ ° f V-stri- 

Catal. 764 (e). J 

tog. Toulouse 15. In the Musde des Augustins. Fragmentary. P| XXX1V 6 
I art of a front with a central nmpl nf ~Lr-.v •.« . ^ 6. 

rounded by a strigil-pattern • to r. and 1 lm .. a lormalize< ^ wreath sur* 

cable borders. Cf. no. 117, Toulouse 21 § ’ our small panels of V-strigils with 

Catal. 764 (f). ** 

no. Toulouse 16. In the Mustfe des Augustins. PI xxx 1 

rr&i '?** vs, t is At —- 

Catal. 763. ' W r - a chal,ce ' W a mangold. Lid imbricated. 
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in. Toulouse 17. In the Mus6e des Augustins. . 

Front onlv preserved. In the centre a chrism within a wreath ; to r. and L, imbri¬ 
cations divided horizontally by a narrow band of cable-and-dot and surrounded by 
a plain cable-moulding. At the corners round columns. 

Garrucci, cccxc, 1; Catal. 505 (b). 

112. Toulouse 18. In the Mus 6 e des Augustins. PI. xxx, 4. 

Plain save for a central chrism within a circular moulding and rounded corner- 
columns. Lid plain but bearing an inscription recording its re-use in a.d. 1311. 

Catal. 765. 

113. Toulouse 19. In the Mus6e des Augustins. , 

Front of W-strigils and a central chrism within a circular moulding. At each end 

W-strigils and a marigold. At the corners fluted columns. 

Catal. 766. 

114. Toulouse 20. In the Musde des Augustins. 

Small fragment of strigil-pattern with cable border. 

115. Toulouse 21. In the Musee des Augustins. PI. xxxiv, 5. 

Plain save for rounded columns at the corners and a central medallion within which 
is a crude figure represented with pitch-fork, knife, and pail (?). The schematized 
figure with conical head and rectangular body is akin to those upon the Gallo-Roman 
stelae of the Upper Garonne (sec Esperandieu, Recuetl, vol. 11; Catal. 242, 279-80). 

Catal. 770. 

116. Toulouse 22. In the chapel of the Counts of Toulouse outside the south transept 

of St Sernin-de-Toulouse. . . 

Front very worn, an arcade of ten triangular-headed arches upon twisted columns, 

framing Christ and nine apostles; in the spandrels simple nnceaux and chalices 
R end between a fluted and a twisted column two figures, each beneath parted 
curtains, upholding a portrait-medallion. L. end between similar columns two 
anostle-ficures standing on each side of a small building, perhaps the Holy Sepulchre 
(exactly reproduced on no. 81, Rodez 1). Lid ot L-shaped section; tront ot three 
panels separated by fluted columns depicting Christ and the twelve apostles, con¬ 
flated (as on no. 96, Toulouse 2) with miracle-scenes, e.g. the Cana miracle: to r. 
and 1 . two genii with reversed torches. At each end a leaf (cf. no. 96, 1 oulouse 2), a 

dolphin (cf. no. 35 . Cahors), and a rosette. 

Lc Blant, no. 149 and pi. xxxvn, 1-31 Garrucci, cccxxxix, 1—4 , . 

This sarcophagus belongs to the I oulouse-Rodez group. I he ends, now invisible, 
ire known only from nineteenth-century drawings; but although the scene upon 
the left-hand end of the body docs not seem to have any close parallel, its accuracy 
is supported by the close similarity between that at the right-hand end and no. 81, 

Rodez 1. 

117 Toulouse 23. In the same chapel as no. 116, Toulouse 22. 

Body: a square central panel containing a chrism within a formalized wreath (as 
no. 109, Toulouse 15) surrounded by a strigil pattern; to r. and to 1 ., four small 
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A^uIe^oyneTs^rounde^colTmiis^ I^'l^ 1 '^ j‘" d 3 T^u mari S 0,d R ' cnd ’ invisib,c - 

of the |. end but noSaihs vSe. " BbnCa ‘* ,; ^ fa 3 circle in middle 
Coutil, an inaccurate illustration opposite p. 16. 

na Tog*** In the same chapel as no. 116. Toulouse 22. 

columns. Detail, ifany'ofthelidKbteT ^ M the COmeR5 ' "“*«* 

dimensions'Ttid'from aU analog^ T ° JUdge fr ° m thc 

containing a chrism. B st ' e becn a central panel, probably 

119- Toulouse 25. In the same chapel as no. 116, Toulouse 22 

ery small and qu.te plain save for rounded columns at the corners 

,20 ni“- BUiU int ° ‘ he “ «“ - the south transept of St.'Semin, near 

separated MutaHttoSititb ^£^7 which we pastoral panels 
sheep and trees, the Endvmionowners; the figures include 

huntsman, with flying cloak, spearing a bea r (src p °g 7) (SCC P ‘ 97) ’ and the 

Le Blant, no. 150 and pi. xxxvin, | P ' 97, ‘ 

I20A no T ^° LSK 2<5A ' BU, “ mt0 thc 0utcr waU of ^ sooth transept of St. Semin, near 
rOCk n' th ? buntsman (cloakle^^amfXigs' Top' 6^hi^I “ back S round of trees and 

2H5SB. Fra8 "" n '•- “* T »- *• *««*«<«. Now 

(Ct n“ g&LSSXZgSJF** “* »*«■ - .he fiery 

Le Blant.no. 158, with drawing bv R P Martin hl 
since Le Blant wrote). 8 > ' ' Mart,n (the sarcophagus has reappeared 

Garrucci, pi. cccxcvn, 1. 

Se T "" > rn,S “'"‘ ™ *• C-.es i„ the Muse, fa To „ lousli „, 

faT';- “ d eshle-mouldings. 

mth Hus senes 1)0,1, , hc mc(scd lcdln " s “ho'Jet'er‘S”, fra S mc ">- “■> 764 (b>. 

S entwined round the lower upright stroke indicate thaHuJonf the chrisra with 
123. La Valbon.ne, L’Abbayc de (near St \r u , ,.r- , Romanesque date. 

Lapidaire, Nines. PI. xxxvi, 1-2. 'Lie- Luzct, Card). Now in the Mu see 
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Front of seven panels separated by (luted columns; centre, Christ, below parted 
curtains: to r. and 1. (a) an acanthus-tree. ( b) vine-scroll and vertical leaf springing 
from a chalice, (c) an apostle, below parted curtains. L. end, a marigold vine- 
scroll and fluted columns. R. end, similar. Lid: square central panel, a chrism 
within a circular moulding with curtains in the upper comers, and below acanthi 
which have degenerated into meaningless lines. R. end, marigold and very degene¬ 
rate acanthi. L. end, similar acanthus. 

Le Blant, no. 125 and pi. xxvm, 1. A cast in the museum at St-Germain-en-Laye. 

This sarcophagus is of sixth-century date: the degenerate acanthus is akin to that 
on no. 56 at Mende and related to that on no. 72, Narbonne 13. 

124. Valcabrere (Haute-Garonne, just below St.-Bertrand-de-Comminges) 1. In the 
church of St Just. 

Fragment of a sarcophagus-front, in the centre a debased chrism within a wreath 
surrounded by curved W-strigils. 

125. Valcabrere 2. In the church. 

Small fragment, an ivy-scroll springing from an acanthus (as fig. 3, 2). 

126. Valcabrere 3. In the church. 

Part of the r. end of a lid, the front incongruously divided by a column with three 
(lutings ; to r. S-strigils, to 1 . two panels of V-strigils divided horizontally by a simple 
rinceau and surrounded by a cable-moulding. R. end almost completely gone. 

This sarcophagus belongs to the Bordeaux group. 

There is also a fragment of imbricated lid in the same church. The three sarco¬ 
phagi at Valcabrere came no doubt from St.-Bertrand-de-Comminges when it lay 
deserted after a.d. 586. 

127. Vienne (Isfcre). From the cemetciy of St. Maurice. A small fragment only preserved 

in the museum. , 

Front of five panels : centre, a chrism within a circular moulding flanked by vine- 

scrolls springing from a chalice; in each outer panel, an apostle, in an arch formed 
by two twisted columns and an inverted tu (not paralleled on the Visigothic series, 
but it is found at Marseilles, Le Blant, no. 54 and pi. xvi,2); intervening panels larger, 
with S-strigils. Above, apparent^ a bead-and-reel border. Lid plain. 

Le Blant, no. 26. He reDroduces the rather naive sketch by Charvct from which 
it is chiefly known. Either it belongs to the Visigothic series or it was made in 
direct imitation. 

128. 4 Une Eglise de la Dordogne*. 

Front, a central chrism within a wreath tied with trailing ribbons; the remainder 
of this face consists of fat S-strigils with fat, rounded columns at the corners. At 
either end a marigold and strigils. Lid imbricated, with a dot-and-cable moulding 
on the ridges and lower border. 

Caumont, Abecniaire, fig., p. 52; Coutil (pi. vi), who wrongly describes it as from 
Pujols. 

This sarcophagus probably belongs to the Bordeaux group. 
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129. Ahpurias (Catalonia). 

of f.^ophagus.front with rounded W-strigils and central chrism within a 
wreath. It is of regular Visigothic type. 

Puig y Cadafalch and others, L'ArqmUdura romdmca a Catalunya, i. fig. 328. 

130. Aniake (Herault, 20 Km. west of Montpellier). 

no. 144. records -a raison de sa rcssemblance avec nos sarcophages un 
devant d autcl merovingien dc marbre blanc que j’ai vu a Aniane. Au milieu est le 
monogram me inscnt dans un cercle et accostc de IW et de I’n sculptcs a rcbours 
Des nnceaux entourent cc signc du Christ.’ The description certainly suggests a 

not s "d^:;: , ’" l : a ;r ph; i K :; s i r r' t Lc however ’ ccrt;,in| y »m P iies that * was 

not, and it can on!> be included here with that reservation. 

131. Cadarcet (Aricge). In the Louvre. 

A crude local imitation in soft yellow stone. Front, threedouble panels of C-strieils 

froma et i '^ cro11 enc,osin g * vine-scroll springing 

from a chalice. The ends are similar, with in the centre, l.,a marigold r a column 8 

The nm has an internal bevel as if for a fiat lid. Though obviously directly derived 
gothic seS ’ materiaI and eXCCUtion are < uite t- the Vis! 


NOTE 

.S’;', i ft?* 

(pp. 92-100110 show that Aquitanian marble was used all over France hi'the fifth l<ic 'o C 

to associate such objects with well-known name* Mic Hi » i V- ^ 1 ^ atural tendency 
the examples here listed, sicimeL rrm L^'c.n^ I d ' S ‘ r,butlon l) ma P '"dudes, besides 

Perpignan, St.-Germer-le-Vieux (near Toulouse) ”, n ,|' S^RomVi . crgcs . ( .'? ear M ° ,ssac >. 
references to these are given in the text. Roma,n (ncar Vlen ne), but no 


V.— Two Bronze rlge Cairns in South Wales: Simondsion and Bond Cairns, 

Coity Higher Parish, Bridgend 

By Sir Cyril Fox, / Ice-President 
Read 31st March 1938 


Introduction 

In the angle between the rivers Ogwr and Ewenny on the northern 
margin of the Vale of Glamorgan, east of the town of Bridgend, Brackla Mill 
(287 ft.) is the outstanding feature. Its pastoral slopes arc linked to higher 
ground on the north by a saddle, on the east side of which there is a gentle fall 
to a tributary of the Ewenny, and on the west to a rivulet which flows into the 
Ogwr. Coity village lies at the point where the saddle merges into the upland. 

A large portion of the area thus defined had been purchased by the War 
Department under the 1936 Defence Scheme, and the Army Council kindly 
permitted the National Museum ot Wales to examine their land anil make 
record of any antiquity visible on it. prior to development. Nothing was marked 
on the 6-in. Ordnance Survey map (Sheet XL N.E.), but the presence of the 
remains of a chamber tomb near Coity village (no. 106 on the Ordnance Sur\ c\ 
megalith map of South Wales) justified careful inquiry. 

His Majesty's Office of Works was carrying out a survey of the site on 
behalf of the War Department, and the existence of two mounds was reported 
to the writer by Mr. S. E. Scammell, Surveyor. The first was situated on the 
saddle already referred to, 190 ft. above O.D., 700 yards due south of Coity 
church. I he second lay in the basin-like hollow to the west ol it, near the 
rivulet, and 125 ft. above O.D. It was 1,000 yards west-south-west of the church. 
Both mounds were investigated by me on behalf of the Museum with my wife's 
assistance in 1937, and form the subject of this communication. 

I he sketch-map, fig. 1, illustrates the relation of the mounds to the topo¬ 
graphical features described above, while fig. 2 shows their position in relation 
to the field divisions in the area.' 

The interest taken in the investigation by Mr. F. J. E. Raby, C.B., Assis¬ 
tant Secretary to the Office of W'orks, and by Mr. B. H. St. J. O'Neil, Inspecting 
Officer for Wales of the Ancient Monuments Department of the Office, is 
gratefully acknowledged. The help freely given by their officials on the spot, 

• It should be added that one of the mounds is now destroyed, and the other may at any time 
be removed. 
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Mr. G. W. Hall, and his assistant Mr. B. E. Thompson, was of the greatest 
value. Mr. Hall organized the supply of labour and prepared a contoured plan 
of the first mound; Mr. Thompson prepared that of the second. The Ancient 
Monuments Department furthermore paid for the excavation of the first mound 
and for the filling-in of the second. The excavation of the second mound 
was rendered possible by generous donations from personal friends: Mr. G. E. 

Blundell, F.G.S., Mr. W. Scott 1 lenderson, and 
Mr. P. Murray-Threipland. The Army Council 
kindly presented the finds from both mounds 
to the National Museum of Wales as the gift of 
the Secretary of State for War. 

My wife carried out the primary examina¬ 
tion of most of the deposits, both in the field 
and the museum. The important discovery of 
grains and seeds was due to her. I am indebted 
to Dr. John Percival for his valuable services 
in identifying these grains and seeds; to Mr. 
A. S. Kennard for his examination and reports 
on soil samples; to Mrs. Miles Burkitt for her 
drawings of flint tools; to four of my colleagues 
for valuable help—Dr. F. J. North, F.G.S., for 
his lithological surveys, and his discovery of coal as a Bronze Age fuel; also 
for reading through and making corrections in the text of the report; Mr. H. A. 
Hyde, M.A., F.L.S., for his detailed survey of the plant remains, and for work 
on the cereals also; Mr. L. F. Cowley, M.Sc., for his essential reports on the 
osseous remains; and to Mr. W. F. Grimes, M.A., F.S.A.. for his drawings of the 
urns. l am also indebted to Mr. Grimes and to Mr. F. G. Gay of the^Depart- 
mentof Archaeology of the Museum for removing and reconstructing the urns. 

1 he efficiency of Mr. Morgan Davies, who had previous experience of 
archaeological field work, and who acted as foreman throughout both excava¬ 
tions, contributed greatly to the success of the work. I am indebted to Messrs 

Hitt and Morgan of Bridgend for the supply of shed and tools, etc., at a nominal 
figure. 



Fie. i. Skctch-mnp of region showing 
relation of the cairns to the topography 


I. Simondston Cairn* 

The circular mound on the saddle below Brackla Hill was investigated 
first, since its site was marked down for immediate development It was of 
scarcely perceptible elevation (18 in.); trial holes were indeed cut in it before 
a definite opinion as to its character could be formed. The structure was given 
the name Simondston Cairn from the nearest hamlet, a farm and ruined mill 
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I. Site of Simondston Cairn (white patch in middle distance) 
from Brackla Hill 



Remains of Simondston Cairn (the original soil covering is shown at the 
iEonomctrical station in the background». The ranging pole marks the cist 
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Simondston Cairn: the site area contoured, artificial constructions in red 
,\'otr. The thrust-blocks are exactly placed in relation to a true circle (the broken red line) centred on the cist 
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one-third of a mite to the east (fig. 2). PI. xxxix, 1. shows the site of the cairn as 
seen from Brackla Mill, and pi. xl based on Mr. Halls survey, its exact con s. 
Excavation began on 12th April 1937, and the work took oik month t 

compkte^three mena foot of soil, the whole area having been 
arable until recent times. When this was removed a layer of stones or boulders 



dll PVHit v*s.icri«s of 

^ (Uii i v vaHiE r> Of Eia 4 unCSTjME — 

£+MMr,n£9 or b* rr *oaru. rc a/ 

Fin. 2. Map of Brackla HiU area, showing the two caints, and the sources 
^ of the cairn stones. Scale 4 in. to 1 mile 

was disclosed A trial trench revealed the ancient surface soil under the stones; 
under thaT again was a layer of clay, then rock. The rock here, as a Brackla 
Mill is Lias 8 a formation extensively represented in the Vale ot Glamorgan 
and which ‘here consists of alternations of limestone and s|Ivde^. 1 Ik c > 
(which everywhere overlies the rock to a thickness of 3 to 18 in. see jetton, 
nl 1) has resulted from the disintegration, w situ, of the limestone and sh. j. 

’ T/,c Primary Burials. In the centre of the mound the ^ge side-slabs of a 
fi^t obviously marking the primary burial, were visible in the ston> la\ 
( pf xxxix 2). The Cist measures 3 ft 5 in. by 2 ft. 9in internally (floor measwe- 
mentv its longer axis was aligned north-east to south-west (see plan, pi. xux). 
•Tta »ver 2 or lid had gon’e and .ho art «as filled with loam. Removal of 

1 The description of the formation is provided by Dr. North. 
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this soil disclosed two urns of ‘enlarged food-vessel' type (numbered Ai and 
Ai), placed, inverted,at either endoi the floor (pi. xli, i). The urns were ill-baked 
and had partially collapsed in antiquity: having been, moreover, exposed to an 
unusual degree to wet, they were in a condition of disintegration, having indeed 
less cohesion than the surrounding clayey soil. Both urns arc illustrated on 
pi. xlvi and fig. 3 and are described in detail in Appendix I. They contained 
burnt bones. 

The floor of the cist also was covered with burnt bones, which, mixed with 



Fig. 3 - Simond$ton : Urns A i and Aa (p. See also pi. xlvi 


fine earth, filled the crevices between side-slabs and floor, and which on the 
south side were found at an even lower level. There was no burnt clay with the 
bones, which were clean, and very little charcoal. Mr. H. A. Hyde identified 
the few fragments as mountain ash.' 

Adjacent to the urn A i, on its south side, was a knife ’ a flake of un- 
wGathered flint showing the cortex in two places, chipped into an ogee outline, 
possibly in imitation of a bronze blade. Adjacent to the urn A 2 was a flint 

fabricator whose rounded point shows the smoothed surface characteristic of 
that tool. 

A thiid associated object is a small hemispherical cup mm in greatest 
breadth. It came from the lowest layer of soil between the urns, i.e in the 
centre of the 11st, but that it was actually on the floor cannot be asserted 
Being a natural object, its importance was not recognized at the time* but 
Dr. North reports that it represents the oxidized surface layer of a nodule 
of marcasite,* derived from the chalk, the nearest outcrops of which are in 

Appcndix°IVk nt ^ cat * ons 1,1 lhe c,,ar ™als in this paper are derived from Mr. Hyde’s report, 
- This and subsequent geological descriptions are based on Appendix V. 
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When the cist had been built, the narrow trench surrounding it was care¬ 
fully packed with clay and stones (section, pi. l). It only remains to add that 
the subsoil under the floor-slab was undisturbed clean day. 

The Cairn Structure. The next step was to determine the size and char¬ 
acter of the cairn. Its size will first be considered. 

A circular area 40 to 50 tt. in diameter was cleared, every stone disclosed 
being left in position. At distances of 20 to 21I ft. from the centre of the cist, 
on the south side, six earthfast slabs were noticed, so spaced as to cover one- 
third of the circle (two being closely set). The stones measured from 2 ft. 6 in. 
to 2 ft. 11 in. in breadth (except the pair, together 3 ft 1 in. broad) and were ali 
about 2 ft. in height. 1 heir position was in every case tangential to the circle, 
and, having regard to the primitive character of the work, surprisingly exact in 
the matter of radial distance (see pis. xt and xlix). It was obvious that they 
marked the limits ol the cairn, and Irom them its original diameter was securely 
determined as a close approximation to 43 ft 

All the six stones were leaning outwards at an angle of approximately 15” 
and smaller stones were visible beneath them; it appeared, then, that we could 
not be dealing with a normal pcristalith. The slabs were therefore lifted out 
Behind each were stones carefully bedded in rows and layers, the lowest layer 
m each ease resting on a ramp ol undistuibed clay subsoil at the same angle* 
it was certain therefore that the slabs themselves had been placed originally 
in the sloping position in which they were found. In many cases thin slabs 
were, carefully selected for the under layers. On pi. one such group of 
stones is seen in section these me unusually large. In pi. xi.ni 1 the pair of 
slabs numbered V has been photographed after being cleared down to its bases * 
here thin slabs take the pressure of the main blocks; and a third layer of stones 
is hidden under these. J 

These constructions provided a problem for which, so far as we were aware 
the literature of cairns offered no solution. The only valid reason for such a 
lay-out -typically a thick slab in front, and thinner flat ones behind set on a 
sloping face ol undisturbed clay reinforced with small round stones pushed 
into it seemed to be to resist pressure; and the pressure could only be tint 
of the cairn itself. Each group of stones represents, in short, a thrust block or 
bedded buttress, in which the initial pressure was taken by the surface of the 
carefully chosen upper slab, and was extended outwards by the slabs (usually 
broader and thinner) below; each thrust block played its part in rendering the 
cairn stable. 

This conclusion stimulated a fresh study of each unit. No I was seen to 
be incomplete the upper stone having been removed. No. 11 was also incom 
plete, the overlap of the stone m its rear showing that it was originally a double 
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t. SimoncMon Cairn : thrust-block V idoubler, showing thin slabs placed 
behind on a sloping lace of undisturbed clay 



2 Simondston: the cairn structure, western side. Thrust-block V in top 

right comer 
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i. Simondston Cairn: nan of the southern complex. From the ca«t, showing'- 
(a) thrust-blocks 111 and IV; \b\ carthfast slabs defining two sides of cremation 
’area li; (c) Trias slabs D, E. K, and G prior to investigation 


2. The same, from the west, showing Trias slab F, ovcrlving (and therefore 
later than) thrust-block IV 
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unit like V (see plan. pi. xlix). Again, the placing of supporting stones in cup¬ 
like fashion on either side of the thrust-block system in V and on one side 
(east) of 11 showed that the thrust blocks were designed as isolated units, not 
as a continuous border to the cairn: this was confirmed by testing the clay 
subsoil in several places between them" it was undisturbed. Whi lc the thrust 
blocks themselves were always of sandstone, the underlying slabs were ol vary ¬ 
ing lithological character ; for example, grey limestone conglomerate was used 
in 1 . red limestone conglomerate in II and V,’ and Lias limestone nodules were 
common in the lowest layers of several. The choice of material was based 
evidently on physical character; thin slabs were preferred, and the sandstones 
of which the cairn was composed did not provide such. 

We thus determined the purpose of the peripheral slabs on the southern 
rim: an explanation which accounts for their absence on the remaining two- 
thirds of the circumlerence ot the cairn. Poi it the contoured site plan, pi. xl, 
be referred to. it will be seen that the natural slope of the ground is towards 
the south, and that the thrust blocks are placed only where the slope, slight 
everywhere, is most marked 1 that is only where the outward and downward 
thrust exerted by the weighty and high-piled caiin was in wet weather lik< 1\ 
to cause movement of the clayey soil and so distuib the tomb structure. 
It is probable that thrust blocks at intervals are as effective as a continuous 
line • and it may be added that while the blocks cannot, as we have seen, have 
been continuous, the full number has not necessarily been determined owing 
to later disturbance of the ground on the southern periphery. 

\\'e may now' consider the structure ol the cairn muss. I lit. diamt tc r w t ha\ e 
been able to determine suggests that its original height may have been as much 
as Sft The mass had, however, been robbed down to a maximum thickness of 
, ft 9 ; n . i t was very irregular in outline and at no point reached outwards to 
its thrust blocks (see plan, pi. xux, and pis. xt.111 ,1 and xlv, i). I he infoi mation 
to be gained from the surviving elements was thus bound to be meagre. 

After the stones had been cleaned two features were observable, both being 
illustrated in pi. xi.iu, 2 and in the plan. The first was a tendency, especially 
on the periphery, to lav stones sloping inwards,’ the one resting partly on the 
other- the second was'the tendency to greater regularity on the periphery, as 
shown by the surviving stones near the western margin.* 1 here was (in these, 

1 Identification by Dr. North (see Appendix \ )• 4 , , f 

2 I vinir to the south-east of thrust block III (see plan) is a small and thin slab of grey limestone 
conglomerate tilted on a floor of small stones set in clay. It looks like the lower members of a thrust- 
block unit. But its position precludes such an interpretation, and I cannot explain it. 

1 This feature is recorded in the case of a cairn at Wedlake, Dartmoor (Devon. Assoc. Trans., 

,8 ": ^Isolated stones similar to those in the cairn structure were found to be scattered around outside 
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the lowest and only surviving layers of the cairn) no other evidence of con¬ 
structional pattern or frame. 

The whole cairn was then removed to see whether any earth-fast stones 
formed part of its structure. There was none. 1 All the cairn stones were seen to 
rest on — or be pressed into—the original surface soil. The floor of the cairn 
was free from charcoal layers, traces of a pyre, or burning of any sort. 8 The area 
around the cist bore no signs of trampling, or of any ritual acts. Furthermore, 
in order to determine whether any small filled-in ‘ritual' ditch surrounded the 
cist, 3 a sectional trench was cut down to rock level (s—s', pis. xlix and l). The 
Lias clay subsoil was found to be entirely undisturbed. The variations in rock 
level shown in the section on the latter plate are quite normal. Finally, to see 
whether a rock-cut ditch surrounded the cairn, the main section, s — s' on plan, 
was extended outwards for 20 ft. beyond the cairn limits on the north side, with 
negative results. 

The Secondary Burials. The reader will have observed that two large 
earthfast slabs, prominent in the plan (pi. xlix) near the southern rim of the 
cairn, have not yet been referred to. 

The thin slab of shelly limestone of Liassic age * (p. 178), marked u on the 
plan, set tangentially to the circle, 3 ft. 8 in. long, may first be considered. It 
was leaning outwards. Excavation showed it to have been set in a trench cut 
down to the rock and packed on the south side with small stones. The larger 
and thicker boulder marked w, set radially to the circle, which was also 3 ft. 8 in. 
long, was placed in a large hole, the more upright face of which was to the 
west. (See pi. xliv, 1 and 2.) 

A small area within the cairn boundary was thus protected on two sides 
against the thrust of the cairn structure: it was found to include a number of 
cremation burials which are clearly later intrusions (see the plan and pi. l which 
gives north-north-east to south-south-west and north-west to south-east sections 
ot the area). 1 he position of these, on the south side of the cairn, is in accordance 
with usage frequently noticed in the literature of barrows. 

Cremation B 1. An urn was found which had been placed, mouth down- 

the present irregular limits of the cairn on the south, but very few on the north. On the south, again, 
these stones were seen to extend far down the gentle slope along the trench shown on the plan. 
On the other hand, a trench cut beyond the original limits of the cairn on the north side showed not 
a single stone. 1 he cairn, then, collapsed, or was thrown down, mainly to the south-~the side where 
the thrust blocks are. None of these * loose' stones is plotted on the plan, save possibly in the north¬ 
west quadrant, where the irregularly placed stones on the rim of the cairn mayor may not be in situ. 

1 Those shown on the plan are secondary. See below. 

* Flecks of charcoal were present everywhere in the original surface soil, inside and outside the 
cairn limits, I do not think they have any significance. Occasional spalls of flint were also met with. 

1 Bearing in mind my experience at Ysceifiog, An/i. Camb ., 1926. p. 52. 

4 Dr. North has determined its source: see fig. 2 and Appendix V. 
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3. Urn Bt 4. Urn Bi (restored* 

Sunondston Cairn : urns A t and A 2 and B 1. B x (as restored) is shown upside down for comparison with condition as fuund 
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i. Flint implements i J». Knife on left and fabricator on right, from cist; the 
implement in the centre was probably associated with cremation B 3 






3. Marcasitc cup from cut (] > 


a. Urn fragments, B3 Cf 1 

Objects from Simondston Cairn 
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A. Charcoal from debris, crushed 


B. Lighter portion of fine carbonaceous material 
in the clay-fuel-bonc mixture 




C. 


Coke from debris, crushed 
Simondston: Photomicrographs of 


I). I lca\ icr portion of tlie fine carbonaceous 
material 

wood charcoal, and coke from cremation B i 
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wards, close to the thin slab of shelly limestone, 10 to 11 in. below natural 
ground level. It was pressed into and surrounded by a ‘black layer , which 
extended over an area some 3I by 4 ft., consisting ot much burnt bone, charcoal, 
and reddened clay: this was'not itself a pyre for the underlying yellow clay 
subsoil was unburnt. The urn contained a layer of burnt bones, and a black 
mass of burnt material in the 
mouth, similar to that surround¬ 
ing it, except that no red clay was 
seen. It was not as badly fired as 
the urns in the central cist, Ai 
and A 2, but it had been deformed 
and disintegrated by the pressure 
of the leaning slab (pi. xlvi, 3). 

Such deformation afforded prool 
that this slab was originally set 
upright, and it is so shown in the 
plan of the cairn. 

The urn when restored (fig. 4 
and pi. xlvi, 4) was found to be 
of different character from A1 and 
A 2, being a collared or overhang- 
ing-rim urn ol Abercrombys type 
1. phase i. It was not practicable 
to differentiate between the burnt 
bone and charcoal in, and that 
extending beyond, the pot. Mr. 



Fig. 4. Simondston : Urn B i I}). Sec also pL xlvi 


Cowley reports (Appendix II) that this large mass of bones (8 11 , 4 <>*.) repre¬ 
sents the remains of an adult and two children. « T .. 

Some of the burnt material-the ‘black layer’-was submitted to Dr. \ orth. 
He reported that while most of the fuel used was wood charcoa , there was an 
appreciable amount of coal. He adds that it resembles the coal which occurs 
afong the southern margin of the South Wales coalfield, the nearest exposures 
being about 1A miles to the north of Simondston (see Appendix V and pi. xla h 1). 
This is probably the first recorded use of transported coal for tuel in W ales. 
I ying in the burnt material was a curved Hake of red sandstone owing its shape 
to heating and quenching, which Dr. North thinks must have come from a 
glacially transported boulder forming part of a hearth or hreplace. 

Mr Hyde examined several samples ol the charcoal and its matrix fro 
both inside and outside the urn. He found that the wood fuel was predominantly 
oak, but that ash also was present. 
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Cremation B 2. Immediately above this cremation layer, close to the radial 
slab V, practically on the original ground level, was a second cremation deposit, 
B2 (sec section, pi. l). This consisted of a bunch of clean, burnt bones, in the 
centre of which lay the much corroded remains of a bronze pin or awl, having 
a minimum diameter of 0*05 in. Clearly the deposit had been placed in a bag 
secured with the pin, and inserted in a small hole made in the soil which covered 
Bi. Mr. Cowley reports this material as belonging to two persons, an adult 
and a child (Appendix II). 

Cremation B 3. Of this cremation little can be known. Lying outside the 
probable limits of the original cairn (see plan and pi. l), it consisted of frag¬ 
ments probably of one urn, anciently broken, and a few fragments of burnt 
bone scattered (by the plough ?) over a limited area, which approximated to the 
original ground level. In the burnt bone Mr. Cowley identified a few fragments 
of human teeth. 

The urn fragments showed typical twisted cord ornament characteristic of 
the fully developed Bronze Age, and was later than the urns A1, A 2, or B 1. 
See Appendix 1 and pi. xlvii, 2. Close to one of the pieces of pottery was 
a delicately worked flint tool (pi. xlvii, i). 

Cremation B4. To the west of the western margin of the B1 cremation and 
at a lower level than it, was a reddish black mass of burnt clay and charcoal 
overlying some finely comminuted bone, approximately circular, 14 in. by 12 in. in 
diameter, and 2 in. thick. It was placed in a hole in the clay subsoil, which had 
been refilled with clay. This cremation is shown in section on pi. l, and is seen 
to the right of the pole in pi. xi.iv, 2. A portion of a human tooth and phalanx 
of a digit were determinable, Mr. Cowley reports. Mr. Hyde was able to 
identify ash and hazel in the ‘black mass’. 

Cremation Ci. The cairn yielded in addition to the B group of deposits 
one isolated secondary cremation. 

This deposit occupied a space some 14 in. in diameter between the stones 
of the cairn on the south-east side, 16 ft. from the centre (see pi. xlix), 4 in. above 
the natural ground level. It was on clayey earth, and consisted of a ring of dark 
reddish clay 4 to 1 in. thick, interspersed with specks of charcoal surrounding 
a circular deposit of burnt bones, 8 in. broad and 3 in. deep in the centre. There 
were a very few bits of charcoal (Mr. Hyde identified oak) with the bones 
which, apart from soil filtered down from above, were clean. All the clay, red 
or normal, must have been brought from outside and put in the hole. When 
the bones were taken out the receptacle looked like a birds nest (pi. xlv, i). 
The bones represent in all probability one individual, Mr. Cowley reports. The 
position, in relation to heavy adjacent stones, 1 shows that a space was cleared 

1 Outside the burnt clay ring, ordinary clayey soil was packed up against adjacent stones. 
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SC ALT OF F££T: 

Plan of Simondston Cairn 
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in the cairn and the bones inserted—the deposit was definitely not contemporary 
with the primary burials in the cist. 1 here was no trace ot bronze. 


A i 


A 2 
Bi 


B 2 
B3 

b 4 

C i 


Urn 


Urn 

Urn 


Urn (fragments) 


Tabular Summary of the Cremations 


Flint knife 

Flint fabricator. Natural 
cup (marcasite) 


Bronze pin 

Flint point (? associated) 


In cist (north end) beside cup-marked stone. Burnt bone 
in urn and on floor. One adult. Very little charcoal 
(mountain ash identified). No red clay. 

In cist (south end). Burnt bone in urn and on floor. One 
adult, one child. No charcoal. No red clay. 

Much burnt bone with charcoal in urn ; extensive layer of 
charcoal (much oak and some ash identified), red clay 
and much burnt bone around um. One adult and two 
children. 

Burnt bones, clean. One adult and one child. 

Burnt bones (disturbed). 

Localized layer of charcoal (ash and hazel identified), red 
clay and some finely comminuted bone. 

Burnt bones, clean, set in * nest * with walls of reddened 
clay. Very little charcoal (oak identified). 


The ‘ Trias’ Slabs. The plan of the cairn shows on the south side tour large 
slabs, lettered D. E, F, and G, of red conglomeratic marl (Triassic). This rock 
is soft and thickly bedded; it is not met with in the cairn structure or in the 
varied lithology of the thrust-blocks. The slabs were all lying flat or slightly 
tilted either on or a little below the natural surface of the ground; they are 
shown on pi. xi.iv, l and 2. The rock outcrops near Coity—about half a mile 

away from the cairn to the north' (fig. 2, p. 131). 

Slab D. This slab measured 3 ft. 6 in. in greatest length; under it was 2 to 
, in 0 f so il overlying undisturbed Lias clay. The former contained no artifacts. 

Slab E. This measured 2 ft. 3 in. in greatest length, and was about 9 in. 
thick It was surrounded by packing stones, and lay with its upper suiface 0 in. 
below the natural ground level. On removal, it was found to cover a deep hole 
which reached the underlying Lias, the beds of which were weathered along 
bedding planes and joint planes, and so gave rise to closely packed nodular 
masses/ which could easily be dislodged. The total depth ot the hole was 1 ft. 9* in. 
below original ground level—see pis. xijv, xlv, 2, and l, section. It was filled 
with clayey soil, in which were specks of charcoal, and one sliver ot burnt bone 

was noted. . , . . • ... ,, , 

Slab F This large slab (4 ft. 3 in. by 3 ft. 2 in., and 9 to to in. thick) lay 

partly over the thrust-block 1 V (pi. xi.iv. 2). It was placed with its bottom 3 to 4, 
or more inches below original ground level, and with its northern sides pressed 
up against a face of undisturbed clay; packing stones were pressed round its 

> For these points, and for the identifications, see Appendix V by Dr. F. J. North. 

5 Dr. F. J. North’s description. 
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southern aspects. L ncler it. in general, was a thin layer of loamy earth containing 
occasional Hecks ol charcoal overlying undisturbed clay: under the east point 
of the block. Hanking slab E, was a deposit of black earth, sloping down to the 
hole already described ( pi. l, section). A sample was sent to Mr. A. S. Kennard. 
in the hope that it might contain land shells; but he reports that only minute 
fragments ol fossil shell (evidently from the Lias) were present. 

.Slab G. This massive slab (2 ft. 10 in. in greatest diameter, and 10 to 12 in. 
thick) had packing stones carefully placed round it. The top was level with the 
original ground—ioin. below the present surface. It was found to cover an 
oval basin-shaped smooth-sided hole made in the clay. The upper part of the 

10 1 "ki S an £ ular ^vers of sandstone (loosely permeated with earth, 

probably intruded subsequent to deposit). Deeper down, clayey soil made its 
appearance between the slivers, and the lowest part of the hole contained only 
re-deposited clay (pi. l, section). A minute fragment of oak (?) charcoal from the 
hole was identified by Mr. Hyde. 

' Vhcn 11 ,s refilled that only one sliver of apparently freshly broken stone 
had been met with elsewhere in the cairn—the wedge under the floorstonc of 
the cist—the unusual character of this deposit will be apparent. 

, [? H ”b anZe1 hrce of tbe '° ur s,abs werc in carefully prepared positions, 
and had packing stones round them; they were therefore in their original 

positions (the fourth, slab D, is doubtful). Two covered deep artificial holes 

ug, and r> filled, for some purpose unknown to us; one partly covered a thrust 

block and was later than it, and therefore later than the caira None contained 

any datable artifact. It may be suggested that the pits were ritual pits the 

ill posits in w Inch contained perishable elements, and that they were connected 
with the secondary cremations. - connected 

The Lithology of Simondston Cain,. The result of Dr. Norths examination 
of the material of the cairn is illustrated graphically on fig. 2, and described in 

wf' the nUr,?"^ i , St °‘ th , e materbI> he sa y s - is sandstone of Rhaetic 

1 ' The 1 hin 1 P 1 f / r hK h i a PP roaches to , w,thin 250yards of the site on the east’. 

1 he thin slabs (o red 1 nassic conglomerate) needed to distribute the pres¬ 
sure- under the thrust-blocks were in several cases collected from a site half-a-mile 
o the north-north-east adjacent to Coity village; from the same source came the 
large, thick slabs of red conglomeratic marl marked D, E, F, and G on the 

P bn ; A ,? w spt 7' nlc ' as °[ R re >' Priassic conglomerate were found in the cairn- 
this rock , say s Dr. North, ‘outcrops about 500 yds. east-north-cast of the site’ 

l ' V’Ph 3 1 the . stones use(1 b y the builders of the cairn and by those who 
buried their dead on its margins, came from the east side of a north to south 
line drawn through the cairn; and the inference is that they all. generation £ 
generation, lived on this side of the saddle. It is probable enough: for Ihe little 
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valley had been occupied in neolithic times, as the megalithic burial chamber 
at its head, known as Coed Parc Garw, indicates: see fig. i, p. 130. 

At the outset of the investigation it was noticed that the conlormation of 
the saddle was such that the mound placed on its crest was visible from 
a considerable distance on the east side, but only from a short distance on the 
west side. Dr. North's lithological studies have thus provided the first approach 
to proof of a visual relation between settlement and burial-place in the Bronze 
Age, a relation which is often assumed to exist without proof. 

Sttmtuaty. Simondston Cairn was constructed in a Lias limestone region 
by folk who had settled on a tributary of the Ewenny river to the east of the 
burial-place. The primary deposits consisted of the cremated remains of two 
adults and a child in ‘developed' food-vessels, associated with two flint artifacts 
and a natural cup-shaped object. These came from the Chalk, the nearest out¬ 
crop of which is in Wiltshire and Dorset. I he deposits were in a well-constructed 
stone cist, one stone of which had a series of pecked cup-marks and was in part 
artificially shaped. Such cup-marks are widely distributed in the highland zone 
of Britain, but their occurrence as part of a Bronze Age cist appears to be rare. 
This is the first record for Wales. 

The date of these deposits, judging from the pottery, is probably Middle 
Bronze Age A, about 1500 b.c.‘ 

The cairn surrounding the cist was 43 ft. in diameter and of straightforward 
construction; great attention was paid to stability as is shown by the earth fast 
buttresses on the lower (southern) side. 

At a later date in Middle Bronze Age A, the southern margin of the cairn 
was used as a cemetery by a folk who also cremated their dead. Their burial 
rites represented a different tradition. We may note the free scattering of char¬ 
coal; the neglect of, or indifference to, sound constructional methods in the use 
of earth-fast stones; the digging of pits and holes in the area set aside for burial, 2 
and their sealing with large slabs of coloured stone. The most important of 
these secondary interments was associated with a collared urn of fairly early 
type (Abercromby type I. phase i) which, on the conventional dating, was 
made about 1450 b.c. Coal—transported—was used as a fuel in the pyre of 
this burial; the earliest record for Wales. 

Mr. Hyde records the presence in the charcoal associated with the burials 
of ash, hazel, oak, and mountain ash. 

1 Using the terminology and chronology adopted by the Organizing Committee of the First 
International Congress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences. Handbook, 1932. p. 32 (M B. A. 

= I7OO I4OO B.C.). 

a Such occur freely in neolithic long barrows [Proc. Prdtist. Soc., 1937, p. 1741: many are 
recorded by Greenwell in round barrows on the Yorkshire wolds, in words which might have been 
used for the Simondston examples {British Banozcs, p. 9). 
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II. Pond Cairn 


I lie second mound at Coity, though correctly described (p. 129) as being in 
a hollow in relation to the major topographical features, is actually on a slight 
hummock in the pasture fields extending westwards towards the rivulet which 
runs into the Ogwr. This is seen in the panorama, pi. lii, where the fall of 
the ground to the south (beyond the black cow) is apparent. Brackla Hill 
forms the gieater pait ol the skyline (d); the position of Simondston cairn is 
marked by the letter c. 

I he Lias rock is in the neighbourhood of the mound close below the surface 
and two shallow quarries probably of medieval date lie within a stones throw. 
One of these (marked on fig. 2) has now become a pond and we have given 
its name to the cairn, *is be*ing the only identifiable feature in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 


The appearance of the mound is shown in pi. u, 1. It was much better 
preserved than the* Simondston cairn, being about 3 ft. above natural ground 
level at the centre, and it gave promise of being undisturbed save by the plough. 
A rectangle of sufficient size was surveyed and pegged, providing a grid set 
true north and south with 5 ft. squares. 

Excavation began on 1st August, and took five weeks to complete exclu¬ 
sive of filling-in; three men were emploved. 

It was considered desirable to locate the primary burial or burials as soon 
as possible after the opening of the mound to avoid the risk of interference by 
intruders. A north to south line was therefore taken to include the highest point 
of the mound (line a a' on plan, pi. lxv), and a section trench cut' 

I lu structure and stratification exposed in this trench were as follows. At 
both its north and south ends, beneath a layer of top soil 4 to 15 in. in thickness 
a mass ot stones was encountered. As the centre was approached the stony mass 
was replaced by a depositof loamy soil. Farther in.thesoil became morecoloured 
and compact. Underlying all, as at Simondston, was the original Lias clay sub¬ 
soil overlying Lias rock (pi lxv, section). Evidently we were cutting into an 
earthen mound surrounded by a ring of stones. & 

I’roni the trench, subsequent to the examination of the central deposits the 
mound was cleared outwards (westwards). This was the first stage in the work 
an its completion is illustrated in pi. lii. 'Thereafter, such portions of the 
second half of the mound, the eastern, were cleared as was needed to ensure 

obtained^ ^ °" the mcan,n £ and the history of the structure were 


Sihc<. the reader can hardly fail to notice differences between thr 1 

out here and that at Simondston. I may be perm,,led ,o mention that while SunondlL^s a°- 7 us! 
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The Central Stone-heap and Urn Buriat. When the approximate centre was 
reached, a small pile of stones was disclosed, the apex of which was 9 in. below 
the surface. This central stone-heap was roughly circular, some 5 ft. in diameter, 
and 2 ft. 3 in. high (pi. liv, i). It consisted of blocks of Rhaetic sandstone, 1 the 
largest 2 ft. in diameter, piled up round a central space some 16 by 16 in. in area. 
Some stones had collapsed into this space, and the upper part was filled with fine 
earth like the interstices of the rest of the heap. There was here a thin slab of 
red Triassic conglomerate, tilted sideways, 14 in. in greatest length. 1 From the 
earth of the central space, from the more clayey loam near the floor, and from 
the spaces between adjacent stones, much burnt bone and fragments of a cinerary 
urn were recovered. The largest surviving portionsof the urn were at the bottom, 
and one basal angle was in position showing that the cinerary had been placed 
upright on an earth floor. All the fragments were as soft as the soil which 
enveloped them, and were difficult to recover. Treatment at the museum showed 
that the urn was of overhanging-rim type with broad collar and well-marked 
shoulder, originally over 14 in. high (pi. lxiv ). 3 

This urn was typologically more advanced than that depositedasa secondary 
at Simondston; its’ character is that of Abercromby's type I, phase ii, and the 
cairn was therefore built, on the conventional dating, in Middle Bronze Age B 
(1400-1000 B.C.). 

The bones were those of one adult, in Mr. L. F. Cowleys opinion 
(Appendix II, p. 171). The weight of the material recovered was 4I lb. 

The 'Basin'. When the stones of the heap were removed a circular black 
discoloration was noted on the east side of the urn. This was found to be the 
charcoal-lined wall of a shallow basin cut in the clay floor. The charcoal was 
in the form of long sticks laid more or less vertically downwards to form a lining 
to the hollow, and there was a well-defined extension to the north-east in which 
the sticks were laid horizontally. Mr. H. A. Hyde examined this charcoal; it 
was wholly oak. 4 Inside the layer of charcoal was a zone of red or pink clay 
(coloured doubtless by the action of hot charcoal), and within that again a centre 
of greyish-yellow clay. 

PI. liv, 2, shows the basin when cleared down to the red clay, the charcoal 

job’ carried out at a time unsuitable for field work, and when the writer had other pressing duties, 
the Pond cairn was examined under conditions the best possible in every respect. 

1 This and later references to the lithology of Pond cairn are based on l)r. F. J. North’s survey. 
See Appendix V and fig. 2. 

1 This slab must have been brought from the north-east of Coity village. See fig. 2. and 
Appendix, p. 180. 

a Description in Appendix I. 

* Mr. Hyde’s valuable report on this and other charcoals at Pond cairn will be found in 
Appendix IV. 
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here and there exposed. On cutting a section through it, the floor was found 
to consist of no less than 5 in. of solid charcoal * paste ’ resting on the Lias rock 
(see section, pi. lxvi). On examination in the museum burnt bone and one 
animal tooth were found to be incorporated in this charcoal paste. Mr. L F. 
Cowley reports that portions ol human teeth and digits w’ere recognizable. The 
small quantity ot material (3 oz.) does not permit certainty, but since nothin^ 
identified in the urn burial is duplicated here, it is probable that the burnt bone 
ot the basin comes from the funeral pyre. The animal tooth was a portion of 
a molar of sheep (or goat). (See Appendix 11.) 

In considering the significance and function of this basin, regard must be 
paid to the tact that while the floor-stones of the stone-heap on the west side of 
the urn were carefully pressed into the clay floor (three are show n in pi. uv 2) 
those on the east side, and over the basin, lay haphazard on the surface; that 
is, the l°nner were placed in position before the deposition of the urn. 'Fhe 
person ofih lating, then, at whatever ceremony the basin indicates, stood on the 
east side ot the urn facing west. The plan with the projection* (pL lxvi) is 

certainly singular ; there was no doubt in my mind when removing the charcoal 
that it was intentional. 

Extendi ng outwards and northwards from the basin was a layer of reddened 
clay overlaid by a thin layer of charcoal. Only heat could have produced this 
appearance, but the area was not large enough, nor the intensity of reddening 
sufficient, to suggest that it was the site ol the pyre. Two areas covered with 
a thin layer ot charcoal trodden into the floor were also found, partly under the 
stone-heap, and extending outwards; they' are planned on pi. lxvi. 

The ( nil nil nt. Evidence of disturbance having been noticed in the neigh¬ 
bourhood o he stone-heap, the trench already made was deepened down to The 
Lms rock. On the south side the clay subsoil was found to have been relaid to a 
depth of 7 to 10 in., covering a pit cut in the rock. When the clay was completely 
cleared away (pi. lv, .) ,t was seen that a number of large sandstone i ebblcs 
had been tossed into the hole, and that small fragments of Lias ro<;k. P alm<S 
certainly those quarried Irom the hole itself, were disposed around them The 
stone filling was the same down to the bottom. Fine loamy earth occupied the 

progressed 0 exactly a?rn^the ^ 13 T?. IOa 7 y ’^ C ' ayey>38the France 
progn sscit, exactly as in the stonc-hlled pit under l rias slab G at Simondston 

z rt ,ins "” : 

of the metatarsal of a red deer (Appendix Ilf At the Jtme°leveHi™ £! 
meats ol burnt hone mere noted; these became more numerous as oLS 
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lower, and tended to be concentrated in one part ol the pit, but nowhere showed 
any sign of careful deposition. The total quantity of burnt bone was i| lb. 
Mr. Cowley gives reasons for believing it to represent the remains of a child 
of under seven years (Appendix II). On the floor of the pit was a flint flake—a 
fresh spall of good material, unbumt. 

The pit measured 4 by 4 ft. at ground level, 3 ft. 5 in. by 3 It. on the floor, 
and was 15 in. deep. (See pi. lv, 2, and the plan and section, pi. lxvi.) It lay in 
part beneath the stone-heap, and clearly antedated the urn-burial. Its contents 
—a scatter of burnt bones—preclude the idea that it is the primary burial tor 
which the cairn was raised; rather, it would seem to represent something in 
the nature of a dedication, a sacring, of the site. 

The Turf-stack. We may now turn to the earth-mound enveloping the stone- 
heap. From within a foot of the surface down to the original ground level it 
presented peculiar features. It was free from stones and very variegated, orange- 
black (iron-stained) stripes and layers contrasting with grey-blue clayey patches 
(showing occasional scraps of shell from the Lias), and with yellowish soil and 
dark earth; there was an occasional flake ot charcoal. 1 he pattern ot colour 
was irregular, almost fantastic, a feature which pi. lxvi attempts to reproduce 
symbolically, since the photographs do not bring it out. 

Every observer on seeing it said 4 Turf!’ And there can be no doubt that 
this is its nature (pi. li, 2), and that it was derived Irom a moorish or peaty 
site. The grey-blue clay formed, we may suppose, the underside of thick turves. 
At a variable distance above the natural ground level a continuous and sinuous 
orange-and-black layer, harder, thicker, and grittier than elsewhere, was seen. 
The patches of clay seem not to be present below this deposit. 

Analyses' of the material from immediately above and belowthis ferruginous 
layer indicate that the whole was of common origin; that the slightly higher 
content of iron, and especially of ferric iron, in the lower layers was due to local 
segregation of ferruginous material in situ , and that the lerruginous layer is to 
be regarded as incipient iron-pan. 

The difference between the earthy material of the mound and the present 
soil of the immediate vicinity may be accounted for, in Dr. F. J. Norths opinion, 
by supposing that damper and more acid soil conditions formerly prevailed. 
A small affluent of the Ogmore river traverses the area, and even after centuries 
of human occupation there are ponds in the vicinity which indicate that the 
drainage is to some extent impeded. Such areas could readily have yielded 
turf of this moorish, peaty character. 

Some of the outer stones of the central stone-heap appeared to rest on the 
turf structure (pi. liv, i, left). This suggests that stone-heap and turf-mound 

1 Mery kindly made by Dr. C. A. Seylcr, F.I.C. 

u 
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were erected contemporaneously, the stones settling down into the surrounding 
turves as they were being piled up. 

The variegated colouring of the turf-mound faded out into the surrounding 
brown loamy soil, but the margins were vertical, even overhanging. We are, 
then, justified in speaking not of a turf-mound but of a turf-stack. 

The Cairn ring: inner /ace. The loamy deposit referred to in the previous 
paragraph cannot be explained except in relation to the outer stone structure 
which impinged on it; we will therefore next consider this structure, massive 
enough to justify, in spite of the central turf-stack, the description of the 
monument as a cairn. 

Clearance of the western half of the mound, then, disclosed a mass of stones 
forming a semicircle round the turf-stack. This mass was about 2 ft. in height 
on the inner edge, but towards the outer margins it thinned out to scattered 
and single stones. These features are shown in the panorama (pi. lii) taken 
from the north-west and in the photograph of the semicircle from inside 
(pi. lvi, 1). At one or two points on the inner curve there were indications of 
a wall face; clearance quickly demonstrated that there was a continuous dry 
wall, from which, when it was higher than it is now, much stone had fallen, 
forming a talus at its foot. PI. lvi, 2 shows this south-west quadrant of what 
we may now call the cairn ring, partly cleared; the material removed is piled 
up on the left of the picture. The weight and mass of fallen stones is illustrated 
in pi. lviii, 1, taken on the north side of the ring; the same area, cleared, is 
shown in pi. lvii, 2. The dry-wall construction was of varied character, and for 
the most part of poor quality. Almost everywhere throughout the circuit there 
was, however, a well-laid foundation course of stones, carefully chosen for their 
squareness. The wall is sometimes built up on these sills (three or four courses 
of stones being still standing in places); big boulders may be placed on the 
sill, or set upright behind the sill; sometimes the wall-face is recessed in steps 
from the sill upwards. Sometimes the sill is omitted, a large boulder being 
placed on the sill-line. All these features are shown in pi. lvii, i, taken on the 
north side of the ring; four courses of walling are present on the extreme left 
of the picture. Rarely, as in this plate, a stone is set on end. In such a case no 
attempt is made to fix it firmly in the earth. Examination having been made 
of all doubtful cases, and two sections cut through the ring, it can safelv be 
asserted that there is no earth-fast stone in Pond Cairn. 

Occasionally, a very large boulder is used, and is bedded with an outward 
slant, as in the section, pi. lxvi. Occasionally again, the inner wall-face is so badly 
built of small stones that only the well-constructed portions adjoining enable 
one to be certain of the line. Much of the apparent inadequacy of the walling 
is however due to the instability of the structure as a whole. The wall with 
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rare exceptions, is ill-designed to resist the inward thrust of the cairn mass, 
which was found on section to be completely structureless, merely a pile ol 
stones; the thrust must therefore have been considerable. Many ot the surviv¬ 
ing stones of the wall-face are pushed forward for distances up to a foot, and 
precariously balanced. The ‘ upright ’ stone by the footrule in pi. lvii, i is 20° 
out of plumb. 

The Interspace. It will be recalled that the outer margins of the turf-stack 
faded out into loamy soil. The talus of fallen stones in front of the wall-face ot 
the ring was enveloped in this soil (pi. lxvi), which was full of flakes and flecks 
of charcoal, especially near the turf-stack. 

The original ground level below the loamy soil was found to be covered 
with charcoal; it was hard, as though heavily trodden. The charcoal was in 
places a thin skin, in places a thicker deposit; sometimes (on the south-west 
side of the ring) it formed a gritty black mass fully an inch in depth,* in certain 
places on the north-west side the ground in which it was imbedded was slightly 
reddened, as though the charcoal had been scattered when hot. 

The margins of this charcoal layer were definite. On the inner side it 
ended at the turf-stack, on the outer side it extended right up to the wall-face 
of the cairn ring at all points; indeed, flakes of charcoal were found here and 
there on the stones of the wall and in the spaces between the sill-stones as 
though it had been tossed in showers on to the ground. The charcoaled floor, 
moreover, in many places rose up in a curve to reach the wall: not much, half 
an inch to an inch, but sufficient to be noticeable (see section, pi. lxvi, south 
side). The layer did not extend under the wall; the fact recorded above was 
sufficient to prove this, and it was confirmed in the two places where the cairn 
ring was removed. 

One must conclude from these facts that a narrow circular interspace or 
passage way — it was from 3 to 6 ft. in breadth — was left between the turf-stack 
and the cairn ring; that a certain amount of dust and soil (from the stack ?) blew 
on to this floor and settled against the sill stones of the wall, before the charcoal 
was scattered on it and trodden in by some ceremonial movement of men. 

It was difficult to find in this charcoal layer pieces sufficiently large for 
examination, but Mr. Hyde was able to identify in the sample submitted to him 
oak (chiefly), hawthorn, and hazel (Appendix IV). 

The lowest stones of the talus of the ring rested on the charcoaled floor of 
the interspace, showing that the collapse of the structure started soon after the 
deposit; in pi. lviii, 2, three stones have been turned over to show the charcoal 
staining their undersides (the wall face, here of three courses, is shown on the 
left of the footrule). 

‘ Dr. North examined this charcoal; no coal was present in it. 
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The talus nowhere extended under the turf-stack. The fact confirms the 
sequence of construction here suggested. The limits of the stack in relation to 
talus at one point are shown in the foreground of pi. lvi, 2, by white pegs; here 
no stone of the talus has been touched by the workmen. 

We are now in a position to interpret the loamy deposit which envelops 
the talus and fills the interspace. The view that it is a natural silting, derived 
from the high wall-sided turf-stack after the ceremonies were completed and 
the cairn deserted, has everything to commend it. Decay, naturally, began 
immediately thereafter; the inner wall face of the cairn ring was pressed for¬ 
ward by the weight of the structure, and its upper stones fell on to the floor; 
more slowly the turf-stack disintegrated, its outline changing from that of 
a squat gasometer to a dome. A difficulty in this interpretation led to an 
extended, but 1 think reasonable, conception of the charcoal ceremony. The 
difficulty was this: if the loam filling were the result of natural processes, why 
and whence the heavy load of charcoal it carried ? Clearly, charcoal and plenty 
of it was in the forefront of the orders for the day; it would have been scattered 
as freely on the top of the turf-stack as on the floor—the top was indeed the 
obvious and only point of vantage for the leaders. And as the charcoal-smeared 
and well-trodden top decayed, the (finely comminuted) charcoal would be 
thickest in the silting exactly where it was found, nearest the stack and nearest 
the bottom. 1 

The Cairn Ring: outer edge. The circularity of the inner face of the cairn 
ring and its diameter (p. 154) having been determined, attention was directed to 
its outer edge. Further clearance showed that the external irregularity seen in 
pi. lii was due to stone-robbing at a comparatively recent date. The whole of 
the outer part of the cairn ring had been removed for a quarter of its circuit, 
and an intermediate zone had been removed round the rest of the structure. 
Much of the material thus collected remained on the site in a heap shown on 
the right edge of pi. lii. 

The clearance brought to light the original kerbstones of the cairn ring, 
large stones laid to present plane faces outwards (see pi. lix, i). On the north¬ 
east side two courses were found in position, showing that these kerbs were 
really the base stones of the outer facing of the ring (pi. lix, 2). Some of 
the upper stones oversail the lower and were obviously pushed forward by 
the pressure of the cairn mass; but two or three (to the right of the staff in the 
plate) seem to be in their original position. These show a pronounced batter, 
1 These conclusions were arrived at in the course of a discussion on the spot with Dr. R. E. M. 
Wheeler and Professor Forde, to whom I am much indebted. There is a possible parallel in Devon. 
A barrow at Halwill, Burrow Park Tolly, showed *a band of fibrous wood-charcoal 7 ft. long and 
3-4 in. thick covering apparently the whole of the summit of the mound* (Devon Association Trans - 
actions, 1896. pp. 86-91. 
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even a curved face; and this suggests that the whole external surface of the 
cairn ring was originally composed of stones chosen to present, whether on top 
or sides, as smooth an appearance as possible; looked at from a vantage point 
it would, 1 think, have seemed a three-dimensional, coarse, mortarless mosaic. 
The Ring then was, in essence, a rubble core with stone facing. This is illus¬ 
trated diagrammatically in the reconstruction, fig. 6, p. 155. 

It is relevant to mention that at the point on the rim of the cairn where 
the outer facing survived there was a spill-over of stones (removed before the 
photograph was taken). The talus thus formed had preserved the wall. 

The care which seems to have been taken over the surfaces of the cairn 
ring made the casual deposition of its mass very noticeable. Its haphazard 
appearance is well shown in pi. lix, i. Sections of the mass showed that while 
the stones were closely packed, there was no attempt at dealing with the dynamics 
of the problem. Obviously it was no use leaning the stones inwards as at 
Simondston; this would have made the inner wall more insecure even than it 
proved to be. But since these Middle Bronze Age folk had given up the ancient 
and well-proven notion of opposing thrusts by the inertia of earth-fast slabs, their 
only lineof act ion was careful dry-stone walling throughout, and thiswasobviously 
too laborious and difficult. 

The Lithology of the Cain/ Ring. The material used by the builders of 
the cairn ring, Dr. F. J. North reports, 4 contrasted strongly with that used in the 
Simondston Cairn, in that, whereas in the latter quarried blocks were used, the 
stones of the Pond Cairn were surface gatherings’. This accounts for the stones 
being more varied in size and character than at Simondston (see Appendix V). 
The source of the Rhaetic sandstone of which the cairn is mainly composed, as 
determined by Dr. North, is shown on fig. 2; it is different from the Simond¬ 
ston source. 

The East Stone-heap and Pit. There was one interruption in the symmetry 
of the cairn ring, a stone-heap projecting inwards on the east side of the monu¬ 
ment (pi. lx, 1). At one point it completely blocked the interspace, and was 
higher than the existing portions of the ring (pi. lx, 2). On investigation it was 
found to be composed of similar material to that of the cairn ring with some Lias 
nodules in addition. 1 The western angle where it touched the turf-stack was 
vertical, built of sandstone and Lias slabs selected for their squareness, but its 
remaining edges were not so carefully defined. Over one foot of laid stone had 
been removed from the western angle when pi. lx, i was taken. 

In clearing, it was found that the bottom stones in the centre of the heap 
had partly sunk into a grey-black greasy mass filling a shallow oval pit. to cover 
which the stone-heap had been raised. The pit was basin-shaped, 6 by 3 ft. in 

1 Dr. North reports: ' Lias of peculiar littoral type—of local origin.’ 
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area and ioin. in depth, dug into the clay subsoil. 1 Its eastern edge cuts into 
the inner wall of the cairn ring, the line of sill-stones being interrupted. One 
sill was undercut when the pit was made (pi. lxi, i, right-hand side) but remained 
firmly fixed in its original position. The pit then was a later construction than 
the cairn ring; but since the turf-stack—an unstable structure—was still vertical¬ 
sided when the stone-heap was erected over the pit, the lapse of time may be 
regarded as insignificant. On the bottom of the pit sticks of charcoaled wood 
were seen to be pressed into the clay, which was reddened in places—the bottom 
was soft and had not been trampled on. The central area of the pit everywhere 
contained the greasy mass already referred to; at the sides this mass became 
more earthy, until it reached the clay wall. In general, it contained carbonized 
wood (a few large sticks at the top and the east end, but mainly twigs and roots) 
and bits of reddened clay: a quantity of grains was also noted on the surface 
of the mass by my wife. There was no bone, human or animal, burnt or unburnt. 
In the centre of the mass, lying flat, was a thin slab of grey shelly Liassic lime¬ 
stone, i2| in. in length, 8 from a site on the slope of Brackla Hill (see fig. 5, section). 

Some of the top layer of grey-black material and a sample of the grains 
extracted therefrom were sent to Professor John Percival, whose report is printed 
in Appendix III. 

In both he found wheat, probably bread wheat (Triticnm vulgare) or possibly 
club wheat ( T. compact urn) with numerous caryopses or grains of cheat or chess 
(. Browns ), a common weed, he remarks, of cereal crops, abundant in ancient 
times, as now, in some places. There were also a few grains of barley, see 
pi. lxiii, 2, series a,b ,and c. In his view the cereals were deposited unburnt in 
the pit, but my colleague Mr. H. A. Hyde considers that the carbonization of 
the wheat grains from the pit was due to heat and not to slow spontaneous 
chemical change. (See Appendix III.) 

The amount of carbonized wood in the mass, sticks and twigs of appreciable 
size, was considerable. Much was picked out and submitted, together with a 
general sample of the material, to Mr. Hyde. His analysis will be found in 
Appendix IV; in sum, he identifies no less than eight species. The list in order 
of determinations is gorse (38), hazel (9), oak (6), hawthorn (4), bracken (3), 
mountain ash (1). The ecological significance of this most interesting list will 
be considered later (p. 165). 

A sample of the grey-black material was also submitted to a chemist, 
Dr. C. A. Seyler, F.I.C., with a view to determining whether it was decayed 
vegetable matter or no. He was kind enough to examine it, but found that 
there was too much soil in the sample for an interpretation. He suggested a 

1 The Lias rock was proven here at 1 ft. 3 in. below original ground level. 

8 See Appendix V. 


Archaeoi.ogia 


Vol. LX XX VII Plate LVII 



i. Pond Cairn: the N. side of the ring cleared—showing sill-stones 
and (on the left) four courses of dry walling 



a. A ‘close-up* photograph of the same area as Plate LVII l, t, cleared : showing well laid sill-stones 
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Auchaeologia 


Vol. LXXXVII Plate LV 1 II 



i. Pond Cairn: a typical talus of fallen stones detail 



2. The charcoaled floor of the interspace between turf stack and cairn 
ring: showing stones, fallen from the wall, stained with charcoal on their 

undersides 
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micro-analysis of a portion of the blackest sample available; but since vegeta¬ 
tion in the form of seeds and wood charcoal was already known to be present, 
only bulk determination seemed likely to provide significant results. 

The following points then are established. The grey-black deposit in the 
pit consists largely of charcoal sticks and ashes from afire, mainly of brushwood, 
some collected while still hot. Cereals and cultivation weeds presumably in the 
form of sheav cs whether burnt or not is debatable—were placed with the car- 
bonized mass, mainly on the top. I'he deposit also contained soil, which could 
easily have got in through the agency of earthworms. A delicately patterned 
(fossihferous) slab of stone was placed in the middle of the deposit. 

The Ramp ami Fire-hole. The soft floor of the pit merged on the east side 
into a hard trodden slope. It was reddened; further investigation showed that 
the redness had its source in a shallow hole (marked by a pin in pi. lxi, i). 

I his was filled with fine charcoal ‘paste’ with a ‘piece of red clay looking like 
burnt daub' in the centre. Evidently a fire had been lit here and the flames 
licked the ramp of trodden clay. 1 Above the fire-hole was a floor of small stones 

tilted upwards, set in a hard dirty earth. All these features are shown in section 
in fig. 5. 


The ceremonial meaning of the series of acts which have left their mark in 
this area of the cairn is difficult to determine. 1 he significant element of the 
deposit in the pit is surely the cereals. Due weight must be attached to the 
breaking of the cairn ring, and the importance of the deposit is attested bv 
the raising of a stone-heap over it. I he fire in the hole on the ramp suggests 
a ritual act connected with the pit. ” h 

Eapt entrance (?). Bearing these points in mind, it seemed possible that the 
cairn ring might have been broken down to construct some sort of ceremonial 
entrance east of the fire-hole, and the investigation was therefore extended out¬ 
wards—with little result. The excavation yielded no trace of flanking sills or 
dry-walling, or of paving or cobbling. The soil at the original ground level was 
found to be dirtier and harder in this area than in the section cut in the south 
side of the ring, but there are reasons for holding that the cairn was built bv 
folk approaching it from the east, and the traffic would be heavier on this side. 

At the edge of the stony area, which here, as in the rest of the circuit had 
been robbed of stone in modern times, three large stones were set like an inverted 
‘\ , the point of which was exactly on the axis of the pit and ramp, and a slab 
of exceptional size lay near them (pi. lxi, 2. left-hand side); but these features 
though olcui ring nowhere else in the cairn ring, are not convincing evidence for 
an entrance. 1 he outer kerb of the ring has certainly been robbed hereabouts; 

pre 5 en^. sample ° f ^ ‘° Dr Nor,h: hc finds ' ,hcre is appreciable amount of coal 
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whether it was originally complete or no on the axis of the pit and ramp (see 
pi. lxv) can never be known. All one can suggest is that the inner wall of the 
cairn ring was broken down sufficiently to make standing room for the persons 
or person officiating at the fire-hole, and at the filling of the pit, and that if there 
was an approach from the east at this point it went over the ring, rather than 
through it That is, any constructional work was destroyed when the upper 
portions of the ring were removed by farmers. 

Romano-British hearths. A later occupation of the site remains to be con¬ 
sidered. On clearing the inner wall of the cairn ring, reddened clay and char¬ 
coal were met with at several points in the angle formed by the wall and the 
east stone-heap, over an area some 8 ft in length and 3 ft. in breadth (pi. Lxn, 2 ). 

Three centres of intense or prolonged burning were located, consisting of 
grey ash surrounded by hard reddened clay; beyond the centres there was much 
charcoal. Further examination showed that two of these centres belonged to 
one hearth, A+ B; a base of clay daub burnt to a brick red, between them, 
suggested the remains of a hearth wall. The fire in hearth C, where the burn¬ 
ing apparently was less intense, had been put out by dropping a flat oval piece 
of Lias rock on to it (pi. lxiii, i ). 1 

Food grains were noticed in the charcoaled surface soil beside all these 
hearths; in particular around hearth C there was a heavy deposit, in places a 
continuous layer. In the photograph (pi. lxiii, i) of this hearth, the grains lie 
mainly between the foot-rule and the stone. Professor PercivaTs report on these 
grains is in Appendix III. He found barley in the material from hearths A 
and B; and both 4 bread wheat and barley grains in that from hearth C, the 
latter being the more abundant . a (See pi. lxiii, 2.) 

Charcoal from hearth A + B yielded to Mr. Hyde's analysis slight remains 
of hazel; from hearth C there was a hazel nutshell, but the fires were lit with 
hawthorn, no less than twenty-one determinations of this tree being obtained. 

The date of the hearths can fortunately be fixed, for a Romano-British 
potsherd—a portion of the rim of a black bowl, its outer surface scored with 
a smooth point—was found in charcoal-stained loam beside hearth C. My 
colleague Mr. V. E. Nash-Williams recognizes it as a type commonly occurring 
on fortress sites in South Wales and dating from the second century A.D. 

The stratigraphical position of these hearths is important, since they show 
the exact amount of silting that had taken place between c. 1300 b . c . and 
c. a.d. 150. They lie on the loamy filling of the interspace; the outer margins 
of A -1- B and C respectively touch each other, and they are therefore strictly 

1 It has not been cleaned ; the whiteness is the result of weathering in situ. 

1 My colleague Mr. H. A. Hyde has since found wheat grains in the material from hearths A+ B 
also ; and he has found chess {Browns srcaUnus). 
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contemporary. The surface of the silting (p. 148) here slopes downwards from 
the large slabs ot the wall of the cairn ring towards the centre, as is shown in 
pi. lxii, 2 (left-hand pin, hearth C). Under the silting lies the talus from the cairn 
ring (pi. lxii, 1, left-hand side); while over the hearths lies a mass of stones, 
representing a later ruination of the ring (pi. lxii, i, between the left-hand pins). 
I he silting had reached a depth o! 8 to 12 in. when the squatters settled there. 
1 hey chose a sheltered corner, where the east stone-heap joined the cairn-ring. 
I he sequence ot events is shown in the section, fig. 5. 1 

I '/ie dimensions and appearance of Pond Cairn . As the plan (pi. lxv) shows, 
the length ot the kerb-wall of the cairn ring which has been preserved is about 
two-thirds of the circumference. Since the monument is not truly circular or 
concentric in any of its parts, a just measure of its dimensions can best be 
obtained by taking two diameters, each where the kerbs are present at either 
end. and as tar apart as possible. I he tollowing measurements comply with 
this requirement, and are taken through what is obviously the centre of the 
structure, the point where the urn was placed. 


Table of Measurements 


Turf stack—diameter . 

Interspace—north of urn . 

It south of urn .... 

Central area — diameter, being total of above 
Cairn ring, thickness, north of urn 
„ „ south of urn 

Cairn, overall, kerb to kerb 


8° East of 

160° East of 

Mean [to 

True North. 

True North. 

nearest inch). 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 

17 11 

17 8 

17 9 

5 0 

6 21 

4 10 

4 * 

4 2) 

27 0 

0 

00 

N 

27 6 

J 5 ” 

16 6 

*7 71 

17 ill 

17 0 

59 5 

63 6 

61 6 


I he evidence for the original appearance of Pond Cairn has been set out 
at length in the preceding pages. It is summarized in the form of an ideal 
reconstruction, in fig. 6. Here the plan of the cairn—with the flat top of the 
turf-stack, and the rounded hump of the carefully built-up cairn ring, with the 
projecting east stone-heap—is shown. These features can be more readily 
appreciated in the section shown in the same figure. 

Directly the monument was finished decay set in. The upper portion of 
the inner facing of the cairn ring, and the top' of the turf-stack, slid into the 
interspace. Stability came when the turf-stack was a grassy dome and the inter- 
space a grassy hollow. 1 his was the state of the monument when the squatters 
settled on it, the cairn ring stood up rather rugged and ruined, but substantially 

' To complete the history of I J ond Cairn it should be pointed out that small spalls of flint were 

found in various places during the course of operations; some were burnt, some unburnt. Sec 
Appendix V. ^ 
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as it was built. This condition is illustrated by the second section on the same 
figure. 

These two sections can be compared with that on pi. lxv, which shows the 


A 



AS CONSTRUCTED 


A 



SECTION 
AS CONSTRUCTED 




e>*T 



“A 


SECTION 

IN GDf*ANO-&RiTlSH "n/»\CS 

Fig. 6. Reconstructed plan (one quadrant complete), and sections of Pond Cairu 

at different periods 


condition at the present day. This present-day condition is also illustrated in 
pi. li 11, taken when the work of excavation was completed. The standing figure 
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gives the scale; the site of the urn-burial is on his right hand, between the two 
‘ islands left to illustrate the character of the turf-stack, and to show the ground 
level prior to excavation. The section on which his hand rests is that photo¬ 
graphed in pi. u, 2. I he kerb is well shown; also the zone robbed of its stone 
in modern times which now divides the cairn ring into two. 

1 n this connexion it is pertinent to inquire how and why the cairn ring, an ex¬ 
posed heap of stones in c. a.d. 150 as in c. 1300 b.c., obtained its existing covering. 

Ihe stones lying on the Romano-British hearth A + B (pi. lxii, 1) suggest 
that soon after that period destruction by man of the monument began—the 
levelling down of the cairn ring or removal of its stones; for no stones had 
fallen from the inner wall in that area since the period of ‘rapid silting’ some 
145° years before, and the structure must have been completely stable. 

Organized stone-robbing, as we know, accounts for certain features of the 
cairn ring as seen to-day; but it will not account for the overlying soil. That 
from 4 to 12 in. of earth should accumulate over the stones of the ring between 
c. a.d. 150 and a.d. 1937, though none had so accumulated between c . 1300 B.c. and 
c. a.d. 150 is a particular instance of a general and still unsolved problem. The 
lowering of the dome of the turf-stack can account for some but not all of 
this soil. 

I have elsewhere suggested 1 that such soil is mainly dust blown from arable 
fields on to areas which by reason of their unsuitability for cultivation have been 
allowed to grow bushes and scrub. When clearance takes place, all stones sticking 
through this accumulation of soil are removed by the farmers; and ultimately, 
when ploughing the mound is attempted, even,' stony obstacle within a few inches 
of the surface is hooked out; until at length coulter and share meet no obstacle 
at all and the very nature of the structure is forgotten. 

If this is a correct explanation in this instance, then we must infer that 
extensive arable cultivation of the Coity region did not begin until the Christian 
era. This is very likely to be the case. 

Summary. Bond Cairn isa hybrid construction; an earthen centresurrounded 
by a stone ring. The diameter is ±61 ft. It was erected over the ashes of an 
adult personage at the beginning of Middle Bronze Age B (c. 1300 b.c. on 
the conventional dating), to judge from the cinerary, an overhanging-rim urn 
of Abercromby s type I, phase ii. 1 here were no secondary burials. 

The sequence of events at the cairn probably provides the most complete 
record of Bronze Age burial ceremonial hitherto recorded in Britain. In detail 
the meaning of the ritual which the remains indicate is obscure, but the general 
significance can hardly be in doubt Having given the facts in the preceding 
pages, I shall venture to include in this summary a measure of interpretation.'’ 

1 Proc. Lamb. Antiq. Soc., vol. xxvi, 1925, p. 101. 
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t. Pond Cairn: the kerb-wall defining the cairn, on the S. side. The 
structure of the cairn ring in general is seen to be quite haphazard: stones 
are nowhere bid with their flat surfaces leaning inwards as frequently at 
Simondston. The barren zone is the result of stone robbing in modern times 


1 



2. The kerb-wall on the N. side. Two courses arc here in position. A heavy 
spill-over of stones, masking the structure, has been removed 


Publish'd by /he Society of Antiquaries oj London , 1938 




Archaeolooia 


Vol LXXXVII Plate LX 



i* Pond Cairn : the eastern side of the calm ring: showing the east 
stone-heap projecting into the circle. Some of the upper stones have been 
removed; the heap touched the turf stack ileft). The outer stones of the 
heap rest in part on the loam filling of the interspace 



2. The cast stone-heap from SE. looking across the central area 
it is higher than any surviving part of the cairn ring 

Published by thr Socirty oj Antitjuarus of London, 1938 
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Vol LXXXVII Plate LXI 


I 



j. Pond Cairn: the east stone-heap removed, dbclosing the east pit cut into the cairn 
ring-one sill-stone (right) overhangs the pit; the tire-hole marked by a ring pin; the 
entrance ramp over a partly removed land reset?) portion of the cairn ring. Taken from 

the central burial 



2. The cast pit seen from outside the cairn ring. Three large stones 
set in the form of an inverted V may have some connexion with 

an entry 

Published by the Society of Antiquaries of London , 1938 
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Vol. LX XX VI! Plate LX 11 



i. Pond Cairn: The Romano British hearths from inside the circle. 
Also showing (a) upper part of wall stones of cairn ring: (b i fallen 
stones on original floor of interspace: (n stones fallen from cairn ring 
on to hearth A-B —marked by the left and centre pins-aftcr the deser¬ 
tion of the site in the second* century a.d. The whole of the earthen 
covering of the ring of Pond Cairn Is thus proved to be an accumula¬ 
tion of recent centuries 



a. Romano-British hearths. The left-hand pin is in hearth C: the others in 
which merge. The hearths are seen to have been built in the sheltered 
formed by the junction of the cast stoncheap and the cairn ring 


A-B. 

angle 


Publish'd by the Society of Antiquaries of London, 193Q 
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The site chosen for the burial-place of the high personage to be commemo¬ 
rated was first dedicated. A child’s body was burnt ; a pit was dug and the burnt 
bones, washed clean of charcoal, were scattered in it; at the same time the pit 
was being filled with stones. It was then sealed with clay. The body of the 
dead personage was subsequently burnt (noton the site). Plat stones defining 
the place where his (or her) ashes were to rest were then firmly set, and a small 
deep basin-shaped hole with a shallow extension, phallic in outline, made in front 
of the urn-site and the flat stones. The inurned ashes of the dead having been 
placed in position, with a slab of pink stone atop, ritual was performed which 
involved the filling of the bottom of the basin with charcoal from the pyre, 1 and 
the lining of the upper part, and its extension, with hot charcoal sticks, also 
presumably from the pyre. The basin was then filled with clay. 

A small stone-heap and a turf-stack—the latter material brought from 
neighbouring marshy ground — were raised in rapid succession over and around 
the"urn. This closes the first phase. 

A complete ring of stones, some 16 ft. thick and probably 5 It. high, rubble 
cored but with an inner facing wall and a carefully finished outer surfacing, 
was then built The second phase of the ritual was then carried through; wood- 
ash was scattered on the turf-stack and the floor of the interspace between stack 
and ring; 5 the trodden floor of the interspace suggests a ceremonial movement 
of men round the stack. 

The third phase is perhaps the most interesting of all; it seems to represent 
the dedication of the monument as a whole. The inner face of the cairn ring, 
which was a complete circle, was broken into at one point where a shallow pit 
was dug. The point selected was on the side of the monument (the east side) 
from which, to judge from the relation between urn and basin, the ashes of the 
dead man were brought. A sloping ramp was made in place of the vertical 
wall-face of the cairn ring at this point, and a small hole dug at the eastern end 
of the shallow pit. This was dedicated by fire; 3 much charcoal—some sticks, 
hot enough to redden the bottom of the pit in places—was thrown into it and 
a fire was lit in the hole referred to. Then an offering ot the fruits of the earth 
—sheaves of wheat and barley with their associated weeds from the cultivated 
fields of the settlement—was placed on top 4 of the mass of material which now 
stood high above ground level. 5 One slab of stone, selected for its light colour 

1 Burnt human bone was detected in the charcoal. See Appendix II. 

s Specially burnt for the occasion ? It was not from the pyre, for no burnt bone was found in it 

anywhere. . 

3 Thus the person carrying out the dedication faced west, as did the person concerned in the 

ritual of the urn deposition. 

1 More grain was found at the top of the deposit than in its mass—A. F. 

3 It was densely compressed by the weight of the stone-heap and yet was of considerable thickness. 
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and pattern, was placed in the centre of the mass of charcoal and cereals. The 
whole offering was then carefully enclosed, weighted down, and covered high 
with stones. 

The ceremonies connected with Pond Cairn, which may have taken a year 
or more to complete, were thus ended. 

It is tor students of comparative religion to assess the significance of the 
manifestations of ritual here discovered. The cumulative importance of (a) the 
human burial (sacrifice?) in the rite with which the work was begun, (£)the employ¬ 
ment of the symbol of lertility in the central rite, and (c) the choice of vegetation 
(corn in particular) for the act which must be regarded as the final dedication, 
cannot be ignored. Fire played a part in each of the three main phases of the 
action. The observed facts, then, suggest that the person whose ashes were in 
the urn occupied a position of exceptional importance in the economic life of 
the savage community which occupied the area about 1300 b.c. Was he a ‘corn 
king’—an embodiment of the corn spirit? 


General Considerations* 


The Simondston and Pond Cairns in Coity Higher Parish are situated 
close together, on the northern margin of the vale of Glamorgan, five miles 
from the sea and a convenient estuary, at a modest elevation (100 to 200 ft.), by 
no means the highest available in the immediate neighbourhood. One was sited 
on a false Crestline, as seen from the side from which its material came, and, by 
inference, as seen from the settlement of its makers; the other was in a lower 
and more sheltered situation. They are both on Lias limestone, and therefore 
the economic basis of their makers was similar. A thin layer of clay (3 to 18 in.) 
is usually found overlying this rock in Glamorgan, and it must have carried 
a forest growth mainly ash and other trees demanding calcareous soil. In 
Mr. Hyde's words (Appendix IV, p. 176), ‘Woodland, with a preponderance of 
ash is the natural growth on the Lower Lias hereabouts’. This woodland would 
hardly be comparable in density to the ‘damp oakwood’ complex on the deep 
clays of the glacial drifts, nor would it offer the same difficulty to man ; for the 
soil is fairly well-drained. Consequently we find that the Lias formation was 
\\idt_l\ occupied in \eolithic and Bronze Age times in the \ ale, as a recently 
published paper 3 shows. . 

Simondston Cairn is the earlier of the two, its primary (cremation) deposits 
in ‘enlarged food vessels* indicating a date in Middle Bronze Age A, round 
about 1500 b.c. Its carefully wrought construction shows that, in cist and cairn 
alike, stability and permanence were the chief aims. The absence on its floor 


1 For detailed summaries of the character of each cairn see pp. 141 and 156 
* A. Fox, ‘The Dual Colonization of East Glamorgan’, Arch. Camb., 1936, maps I and II, and p. 101. 
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Iond Cairn: the collared urn which contained the 


primary cremated burial (restored). 


I he scale is in inches 
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of any trace of ritual practices emphasizes its classic simplicity. 1 he only 
structural elaboration presented by it was a cist-stone cup-marked and pecked. 

Pond Cairn is definitely" later. I he deep collar of its well-wrought crema¬ 
tion urn belongs to Middle Bronze Age B. On the conventional dating, it can 
hardly be less than 150years later than Simondston — about 1300B.C. It provides 
evidence of a dramatic and prolonged ritual; it was a showy and indeed fantastic 
erection ; its constructional technique was superficial and unsound; its material 
was casualty collected; in brief, it provides an early example ot the batocjuc. 
Finally, though cairn construction dominates, it is in part an earthen barrow—a 

hybrid form. . 

On the whole the lithology of the cairns was similar, the mass ot the material 

in each case being Rhaetic sandstone. But whereas the sandstone of Simondston 
was quarried — i.e. levered out along bedding planes and joint planes, ami ot ev en 
sizes—the sandstone at Pond Cairn consisted of weathered boulders and pebbles, 
varying greatly in dimensions and evidently picked up from the surface.’ 

’ It might be thought that nothing can be gained by dealing with two such 
different structures in one paper. But there is a link. Subsequent to its erec¬ 
tion Simondston Cairn was used as a cemetery, the approximate date of which 
is fixed by the occurrence of a collared urn similar to, but typologically earlier 
than that at Pond Cairn. In this cemetery, the simplicities characteristic ot the 
primary" burial have no place. Holes are made in the ground and afterwards 
filled with earth or stones ; charcoal and burnt clay are widely scattered around 
the most outstanding interment; coloured slabs of stone are prominently 

^ Now these features are paralleled at Pond Cairn. \\ e recall the cential pit 
with its stony filling, the remarkable scatter of charcoal in the interspace, the 
slab of grey fossiliferous limestone placed in the centre ot the deposit ot cereals 
in the east pit, the piece of red Triassic 5 conglomerate covering the open mouth 

There are of course, special features at Pond Cairn, but nothing culturally 
inconsistent with the Simondston cemetery. We may then regard the folk who 
erected Pond Cairn as the same people who were using Simondston Cairn as a 
cemetery. Pursuing the same train of ideas, we may say that the differences 
which have been enumerated between their culture and that ot the builders ot 
Simondston Cairn are so profound that we must regard them as intruder^ in the 

Coity district. , r u 

Consideration will now be given to the sources of the two cultures. 


• See Appendix V by Dr. North, p. 180. 

* This was the only piece of red Trias at 
distance (see fig 2). 


Pond Cairn, and it had to be fetched from some 
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Everything points to the Simondston Cairn builders as representing an ancient 
cultural tradition. The careful structural work suggests continuity with mega- 
lithic practice; and the cup-marks on the cist are of a simple unspecified 
character which occur on YVelsh chambered tombs.' 


It is not easy to find an exact parallel for the truncated-cone shape of the 
enlarged food-vessels in the cist, but the successive ridges and hollows on the 
upper half of each suffice to indicate their derivation front a class of food-vessel, 
that with grooved shoulder (Abercromby, type 2), common in Yorkshire and 
widely distributed in the Highland Zone. Their extreme debasement in design 
and craftsmanship is such as might be expected in an area remote from anv 
possible centre of diffusion. 

It is of interest that there was found in 1901, at Candleston (see map fin- 7) 
close to the Ogwr-Ewenny estuary, a cremation in a cist associated with a food- 
vessel. 1 The cist-structure conformed to a megalithic tradition, being similar to 
that found at Corston in Pembrokeshire by Fox and Grimes, 5 and commonly 
met with in Spain and Ireland. That the Simondston folk represented a later 
generation of the group that settled in this estuary is probable enough having 
regard to the geographical relationship; if so, they came from the west 

The trading connexions of the Simondston Cairn builders were however 
definitely with the east. The flint tools in the cist were not made from beach 
pebbles but from imported material; west Wiltshire and west Dorset are the 
nearest source for these, and for the marcasite cup. 

We may now turn to the secondary culture represented by the later crema¬ 
tions at Simondston and by Pond Cairn. 

Parallels for the peculiar hybrid construction of Pond Cairn were sought 
for, primarily in South Wales. Mynydd Cam Goch, Llangafelach is four miles 
north-west of Swansea, and the eponymous ‘Red Cairn’ was excavated in iS'6 
A ring of stones was found 15 to t8 ft. in thickness, surrounding an area about 
24 ft. in diameter. A mass of earth covered the cairn ring, and filled the central 
area; the description suggests a structure closely resemblino Pond Cairn 
Numerous cremation burials, primary and secondary, were found and much 
charcoal was associated with them. The ceramic evidence points to the Midrib. 
Bronze Age as the period of construction of the cairn.* 


Aileen Pox in 1936 drew attention to a group of barrows between the 
Ogmore and the I haw in the Vale of Glamorgan, and plotted them on a map. 

1 Wheeler, Prehistoric and Roman IVales, p. 82. * 

«4r ks s* ™ ’■ «*•» ■- Ti " - ■'vjszs! ,3$ tjr*' 

Guide, British Museum, 1st ed., 1904, fig. 20. D ’ PP ‘ 63 7 * and Brons * A g* 
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The distribution which is on the plateau of the Vale above contour, 

‘centres' she remarks, ‘on the little estuaries between Llantw it Major and Me 
nash, and points, I think, to colonization by a distinctive group ^ J"' 

towards the crossing of the Thaw at Cowbndget ' F«g■ 7 •£ 



Farm barrow it is ot earth surrounded by a stone ring The important finds 
-issoriated with the primary burial (by cremation), some of which are of Breton 
character place it at the beginning of the Middle Bronze Age.- Another 
of these barrows, the Cohvinston barrow, was excavated in 1887; multiple 
interments of the Late Bronze Age (cordoned urns) were found within a ring- 
wall of stone on a stone floor.’ In both these burial mounds we observe the 
essential and unusual feature of Pond Cairn, a stone ring associated with an 
earthen barrow, but the structures differ in dctail-the relationship is collateral 

rather than direct. 

1 A Fox, toe. cit., Arrh. Camb., 1936, map II, and p. 110. 

* Now P ublis , he , d \«T x rit tS/ 'mre^o P pian 7 of 2 i e barrow in the article, but a reconstruc 
non b^don Mr Hilton Prices description and measurements produced the result descr.bed. Two 
of the urns .ire in the British Museum. 
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In Britain generally, unbroken stone rings in barrows are distinctly rare. 
Occasionally a circle ol separate stones or boulders is found within the mound, 
but such are probably typologically connected with the stone circle proper, or 
with cairn peristaliths; the only close parallels which came to light were on the 
other side of the Bristol Channel. Wick barrow, near Stogursey, excavated by 
Mr. H. St. G. Gray, revealed a circular wall surrounding the primary burials' 
Again, on Blackdown. Mendip, circular stone heaps or walls formed part of the 
structure of the three cairns or barrows excavated by members of the Bristol 
bpelaeological Society.’ 

In searching through these Somerset records we were, as children say 
getting warm ; for the true parallels, in abundant measure, are in Devon. 
Here it is recorded that ‘ Composite barrows, partly of earth and partly of stone, 
the materials separate, are numerous'. The methods of arrangement of earth 
and stone vary; characteristic forms are figured in the Report of the Barrow 
Committee of the Devon Association, from which the above quotation is taken.’ 

Of these ‘ Hameldon one of a number of Hameldon Down, on the eastern 
edge of Dartmoor, springs to the eye as providing a counterpart of the essential 
structure of I ond Cairn. The margin of the barrow is built of stone’: it is 

indeed a ringoi stones heaped up; there is a small central cairn; the rest of 
the structure is ‘ peaty earth 

°J ^ ie ' ater re ports of the Barrow Committee yields a vet closer 
parallel.’ A round barrow ol the Chapman group at Parracombe excavated in 
1905 shows a central stone heap covering an interment pit containing a cremation 
buna!; a barrow of‘heaped turf’, quite certainly, from the figure, a turf-stack 
ot Pond Cairn type; an ‘ interspace ; a ring of heaped stones. Charcoal was 
‘extremely plentiful in the turf mound’.’ 

The positions of all the structures mentioned in this survey are shown in 
he sketch-map of south-western Britain, fig. 8 . All the known hybrid cairn 
barrows m South Wales it will be observed, are close to the coast, and the 
facts we have marshalled point to one conclusion only. When, moreover, we 

1 Pnc- Sow. Arch. Soc. t liv (ii), 1908, pp. 1-77. 

I he reference numbers of the society for these barrows T m t » . « j t l , 

«m?i^m PUb,iShed ' 3nd ‘ am mUCh indeb ‘ ed t0 Pr ° reSSOr E ’ K ' T -^- for ,nformaUo U n X 

’ «>'</Trans. Devon Assoc , 1902. pp. 104-46, especially p. 107. 

I he original account is in vol. 5 of the Transactions 1872 r>n ce« AT a« u • 1 , 

cremation burial was associated with a gold- and ambcr-hilted knife^agger ThTthe Ct^l 
form represented at Pond Ca.m was present in Devon at an early date structural 

J Trans., 1905, pp. 93-* 

It must be stated that the excavations and records here referred to Uw k a 

in accuracy and completeness The ‘scale’ dm w\ nt , , c \ r l ° ave muc to be desired 

the measurements oHts elements glve^nthe^cx, 6 0W ’ ^ CXample ' ^ "° l ta ">' with 
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recall that every prehistoric culture subsequent to the Megalithic in the Vale 
of Glamorgan which has been traced to its proximate source (e.g. the Beaker 
culture, c. 1800 b.c., and the Early Iron Age culture, c. 400 b.c.) has been located in 
south-west Britain, we are justified in emphasizing the probability that the men 



Fig. 8. Structures in SW. Britain related to the Coity cairns 


who buried their dead with novel rites in the margins of Simondston Cairn, 
and who constructed Pond Cairn, were settlers hailing from the other side of 

the Severn sea.* 

We cannot say, as yet, at what stage in the evolution of Bronze Age ceramic 
the intrusion into the South Wales littoral took place. It seems to have been 

1 While this paper was in the press a valuable article by Stuart Piggott on * The Early Bronze 
Age in Wessex’, appeared in the Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society for 1938. pp. 52-106. This 
suggests that the burials under discussion may represent an extension into South Wales of a culture 
originating in Brittany and centred in W essex. 
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an important cultural movement, and as far as the Coity district is concerned, 
it is clear that the new-comers brought the collared urn into an area where the 
food-vessel was in a late stage of its prolonged evolution. 

It is not yet certain where the collared urn, this distinctly native type of 
pottciy, was developed from the Neolithic B bowl; but the large number of 
early forms in Wiltshire and Dorset, and their associations, render Abercromby’s 
view that the type ‘apparently began in the area south of the Thames'* 
acceptable. The universality, then, of the type in Britain is something of a 
puzzle. Did its use spread from South England by peaceful means, representing 
merely a change of fashion in matters appertaining to burial ? Or was it spread 
by conquest ? Our text-books speak of the Middle Bronze Age in Britain gener¬ 
ally as an age of peaceful development. This may well be doubted. Rapiers and 
spearheads were not ornaments but weapons; and we are at liberty to picture 
the ebb and flow of internecine strife as contributing largely to the uniformity 
which marks the Middle Bronze Age. At all events the Coity cairns have 
provided us with definite evidence of the spread of the collared urn culture 
into one particular area by the migration of family groups, or a tribe. 

The discovery of wheat and barley grains is a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of the Bronze Age in South Wales. Records of food grains in such 
a context are extremely rare in this country. The only one that is well known 
represents an accidental occurrence. Three grains of wheat were found (still 
connected together in the husk) in the fractured core of a food-vessel in a barrow 
on the Yorkshire Wolds, accompanying an inhumation burial.’ 

What may be more to the purpose is the finding of a wheat grain in a round 
barrow with a cremated burial at Upton Pyne, near Exeter. Devon, in 1870.* 
For it is possible that the South Wales littoral received from Devon the first 
bread wheat to be grown thereon; Professor Percival identified the wheat found 
in Neolithic pits at Hembury, 1 * * 4 the only Neolithic wheat as yet found in Britain, 
as probably Triticum vulgare —using almost the same qualified terms of identi¬ 
fication as in the case of Pond Cairn. 

Be this as it may, Pond Cairn provides what is probably the first scientifi¬ 
cally controlled record of wheat for the Middle Bronze Age in England and 
Wales, and of barley for any period prior to the Early Iron Age. 4 The occurrence 

1 BjI.P* 11,23. 3 Mortimer, Forty Years, m-12. 

* Trans. Devon Assoc., 1870-71. p. 646: * We observed a grain of. .. wheat lying in the dtfbris 
of the heap jof ashes and burnt bones).* * Without doubt it found its way into the barrow when the 

mound was heaped up.* 

4 Liddell, Hembury , Proc. Devon Arch. Explor . Soc., 3rd Report, 1932, p. 180. 

4 A study by E. Cecil Curwen of ‘The Early Development of Agriculture in Britain* (Proceedings 
of the Prehistoric Society , 1938, pp. 27-51, esp. pp. 40-1), which appeared whilst this paper was in tire 
press, should be consulted in this connexion. 
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of a ‘weed of cultivation ’ with the food-grains vitalizes the record, enabling us 
to picture the little clearings fenced oft” from the domestic animals of the settle¬ 
ment; inadequately hoed, the tares and the wheat coming to maturity together, 
and gathered as one. 

Of cognate importance is the determination by Mr. H. A. Hyde of the 
species represented in the fuel used for the pyres and other purposes connected 
with burial ritual in the two cairns. In addition to ash, oak, and mountain ash, 
hazel, hawthorn, gorse, and bracken were identified in the charcoals collected. 
After weighing the significance of the number of each species in relation to 
the total determinations (87 for Pond Cairn and 30 for Simondston), Mr. Hyde 
concludes that ‘ the use as firewood of so much gorse, bracken, hawthorn, and 
hazel, and comparatively so little oak and ash, probably indicates that locally 
at least the forest had already been destroyed and replaced by grassland and 
scrub ’. 

All the species are represented to-day in South Wales in areas partially 
cleared of woodland, especially hawthorn, gorse, and bracken; it is therefore 
easy to picture the Coity district as it was over three thousand years ago: an 
undulating area of what we here call ‘ rough pasture —coarse grass with bracken 
and gorse clumps—interspersed with more dense patches of scrub containing 
woodland trees. That man and his grazing animals (who had been active in the 
area not less than four hundred years when Simondston Cairn was built, and 
hardly less than seven hundred at the time of the Pond Cairn burial) should have 
produced a general clearance of this character, in addition to the localized and 
more intensive clearing for corn-growing purposes, is not unexpected, 1 but its 
scientific demonstration is none the less valuable and important. 

The discovery of coal and coke associated with wood charcoal in the 
secondary cremation (bi) at Simondston by Dr. North provides a valuable 
terminus a quo for the use of coal as a fuel in South Wales. That the nearest 
outcrop is a mile and a half away is sufficient proof that its appearance in the 
ashes of the pyre was not accidental; rather, that its qualities were known and 
appreciated by the Bronze Age folk of the Vale. 

The evidence obtained by this investigation from Pond Cairn in particular 
bearing on the environment, on the economic life and resources, on the move¬ 
ments, and on the beliefs and customs of Bronze Age folk in the west, is 
encouraging. Taken in conjunction with other recent investigations, it suggests 
that those of us who not long ago urged that it would be as well for some time 

1 The amount of such rough pasture in the Coity area would depend on the number of grazing 
animals, to whose activities the reduction of forest may be mainly attributed. 1 he process is, I think, 
too gradual to be recognized by any one generation of men. See Fox, Personality of Britain , 
3rd edition, p. 62. 
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to intermit field research on ’round barrows’ except when it was enforced 1 
were wrong; the need was for an adequate technique, in which the co-opera¬ 
tion of geologists, botanists, and other scientific workers should be arranged for 
rhe incest.gallon also suggests that, apart from its dating value, the cinerary 
urn may, in certain cases, be the least important discovery in a ‘ round barrow 


APPENDIX I 
Description of the Finds 
Simondston Cairn 

(a) Pottery. See figs. 3 and 4, and pis. xlvi and xi.vn 

i„ £ i*k£E ss. 

*■ h>s u “— 

, Th e upper part of the pot shows a typical food-vessel outline-a succession of four 
shallow hollows separated bv low ridges; of these structural features the one at the rim 
is plain \ the others are defined and emphasized bv three mwe nTHm 1 • * 
occupy the hollow,; these ore 

bone succession. The impressions vary considerably in length ■ many are „ mU rh ;o 
20 mm., others 10 to 12 mm. In places they are so brout ,,, ’ . 7,7 1 uch 

in others the use of an angular tool is 5 CKS y T resemblc maggot-pattern, 

when recovered make, i, diSieult ’dtoStl^Sf'“ °‘ * ** 

«en rSt measJrcsTa'r S"E£ WpScS -IbcT" ^ * 

diameter at the rim, and 4-4 in. at the base Its rim is fl-it IM^ ,s n,ls ^ ,n g). 10 9 in. in 
outline than Ai. and shows three tow rid«? or corllon i ’ m °? bU ' gmg 

hollows. These cover the upper two-thirds of the vessel' Unbke^A Shall °"’ 

undecoratcd; but the three ridges each show a close succession of ^Jrh ° WS are 

cntly w th the point of the thumb or forefinger. The interior of thi n ? T 

was built up by the potter with striDs of H-,v thn w • * , th,s P ot shows how it 

in Mr. GriiiJ, JtaS d™hg 5 g °3 pn* Z 71 Y"* 

Possible to tell whether the strips arcatlatLl ^rShrStor™ 

Overhangtng-rim uni Pi. The appearance of this urn U in i t , .- 

torted, pi. xlvi) gave little indication of its character or oualitv » (CI ' U . S, ’ ed an< ! d,s ‘ 
and reconstructed in the Department of Archaeology Mr gSLI , takcn , to P ,c 5 es 
to .he warping which the str.e.nre .ulTered. the “ons,„«,io„Tff “ 

I suggest that the decoration may be finger* or thum^na^^ 1 SCCt * 0n ?* drawings, remarks: 
downwards over the pot. In some places^thoueh rarelvi th imp £ ess,ons . whic h have been dragged 

—> - ■— - S the ■- 
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to its original form. This seems to me an over-cautious estimate of the position. Be that 
as it may. the urn now stands 14-4 in. in height (the floor of the base is missing! and is 
120 in. broad at the rim. It is small-based (5 6 in. as restored> and in appearance slender. 
It is of better ware than either of the vessels associated with the primary burials. It is 
of the usual pinkish buff-colour externally, and, considering its size, the walls are thin 
(average 12mm.). 

It consists structurally of overhanging-rim or collar, neck and well-marked shoulder, 
and straight-skied conical body: the collar-form is of the early-middle phase in the 
sequence—that is, the best period, when its depth was proportionate to the other elements 
of the structure. Internally there is a broad (3 in.) slightly concave rim-moulding, which 
is characteristic of the type, and gives strength to the structure at a weak point (fig. 4, 

P« J 37 >- 

The collar shows externally a triple row ol diagonal cord impressions, short and 
stubby. The neck (3 in. broad) is occupied by closely set thin incised lines more or less 
vertical, forming a pattern of acutely pointed triangles. Below this is a herring-bone 
pattern of cord impressions similar to those on the collar, on either side of, and close 
to, the angular shoulder. 

The inside of the rim shows a rough-drawn, close-set, vertical zigzag pattern of thin 
incised lines, occasionally overlapping, 

Sherds associated with the scattered cremation, B ^ The pottery consists of ten small 
fragments up to 2 in. m greatest diameter, apparently of one vessel. The ware is much 
better baked than that of the other three urns. 

The material is insufficient in quantity to determine the dimensions of the urn ; but 
four fragments illustrate its character. One shows six roughly parallel lines of impressed 
twisted thong pattern; while three are small portions of a plain projecting band or 
cordon. Three of these are figured (pL xlvii,. 2). 

Such cordons may form an angular projection on the bulge of a biconical vessel; in 
this case the cordon represents the lower edge of the collar (overhanging-rim) from which 
the biconical type fs derived, the true shoulder being lost. They also occur in 1 cordoned 
urns' proper vessels with two or more projecting bands round shoulder and body. 
These are nonnal highland-zone derivatives from the collared urn. 

In either case impressed thong decoration would be normally met with, confined to 
a zone near the rim. 

It can with confidence be stated that the urn represents a later burial than either A i 
and 2 or B r, 

(b) Flint tools (pi xlvii, 1). 

Flake knife t This knife is 70 mm. long by 35mm. in greatest breadth. It is a flake 
of greyish flint, showing near the striking platform, and the base, part of the cortex. 
Thr knife is shaped up into an Ogee for in With a >harp point* by secondary pressure 
flaking on the ventral side. The blade is very sharp, the edges being slightly serrated 
It does not appear to have been used. It resembles in outline a bronze blade of the 
second phase. 

Fabricator . This ridged tool is a flake struck from the outside of a flint nodule, and 
it retains much of its cortex. It is 77 mm. long and 22 mm. in greatest breadth. It is 
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pat nnted bluish-white, with a stone-grey patch in the centre of the flake surface. The 
ol is shaped up into a rod-like form by pressure—and resolved—flaking, the techniaue 
being coarser than in the case of the knife. At the upper end (on the plftc) is a knob of 

.. Small flint tool, unstratified, near B 3 potsherds. A small point, leaf-shaped with 
ndged back, of translucent flint with a cloudy bluish-white patinaiion. It measuVes 

touched th ens h by , 14 m r • S rcatest breadth. The lower, flat, flake surface is un- 
touched , the upper shows fine flaking all over. 

(c) ( up-marked stone (pi. xlii, 2). 

This measured 18-ox ii- 5 in.and was 6-o to 6.5 in. thick. As pi. xui shows there are 
ve cups . the circular ones from 2 5 to 4 6 in. in diameter, the oval one 40 by 2 =;. The 
arges cup is the deepest, 1-15 in. The cups are finely pecked, the surface of the stone 
round them more coarsely worked with a similar tool The stone was squared up after 
the face had been worked. The freshness of the appearance of the work^s remarkable • 
un ■! '" USt ,C r ' jmc . mbcre d that i( was covered up on completion, and fully protected 
Appendix°Vr r y rCCent ^ ^ C0Verst0ne of thc cist was removed (see 

(a) Pottery. Pond Cairn 

Overhangtng-rim urn. The collapse in antiquity of the central stone-hean raised 
round and over the urn, broke this vessel up. Since the urn was ill-baked, the consistency 
its fragments came to be that of the surrounding soil; and the greater nart of its 
s nicture was reduced to marble- and pea-sized lumps, largely through thc action of 
worms which were numerous in the fine soil which penetrated the interstices of the ft™ 
Sufficient fragments of the pottery or tolerable size were however te ^ 

The upper half of the urn—rim to shoulder—shows short shallow d;* .- 

sions, sometimes almost cuneiform drawn with -, hi “On, shallow, diagonal unpres- 
though somewhat irregular rows on the r m - 1 th >? nt TheSC (orm Parallel 

.,1 . h= 

moulding of the nm shows rows of similar impressions Moulder. The inner 

lire Z ”> v-y "rough,. The top of 

»t IteMjle and smoothly rounded Sw. The ikne“s” 5 X°,», r io,“i? d “ * I “T> 

at the internal angle n mm • -mH ° 1 lc ;va ‘* at ^ le r,m ,s 8 mm.; 

ness. The base is very thick* and*massive!^ ® enera,I ^ r mcasur « »mm. or less in thick- 
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A comparison with the Simondston urn is interesting. The Pond urn is typologically 
more advanced as the ratio of rim depth to height shows, 1 and its pronounced and care¬ 
fully smoothed curve suggests greater sophistication on the part of its makers. The 
ornament is more carefully wrought. The paste is finer and better fired, the surface in 
general much smoother and much more regular, and the colour is warmer (black to red 
and orange). In form, however, it is less attractive than the Simondston urn, being 
shorter and more squat. 

The measurements of the two urns (in inches) are placed in parallel columns below: 



Simondston . 

Pond. 

Height . 

14*4 

*3*5 

Breadth at rim .... 

12*0 

11-a 

Breadth at base 

5*6 

5-7 

Rim height . 

2 * 0 * 

21 * 

Rim and shoulder .... 

48 

4*9 

• Average. 



APPENDIX 

II 



Report on the Osseous Remains , by L. F. Cowley, Esq., M.Sc., Assistant keeper, 
Department of Zoology , National Museum of 11 ales 

Simondston Cairn 

The material from this site was extremely fragmentary; this was no doubt due in 
part to the effect of heat, since certain of the larger fragments showed the characteristic 
‘ concentric ’ fractures which are so often found in bones which, prior to their haung 
been placed in the burial urn, had been subjected to treatment by fire. 1 his extreme 
fragmentation is very unfortunate since much information normally derived from length 
of bone and size of certain articular surfaces, concerning stature and sex, could not be 
ascertained. Moreover, the findings put forward in this report arc based on a relatively 
small number of determinable fragments. To turn now to these, which are all human 
with the exception of one small tooth (incomplete and probably ot dog), each item will be 
considered individually under the various headings which they carried when handed to me. 

Bones from urns A i and A 2 in the central cist. 

A x. These remains, which were taken from the material contained in the urn A i, are 
in my opinion those of one individual. At all events 1 have not found any trace of duplica¬ 
tion of parts save in the petrous portion of the periotic bone; here, however, there was 
no duplication as such, but rather a pairing, since the fragments belonged one to the 

right and the other to the left side of the skull. 

The weight of the whole of the osseous fragments from this part ol the site was 

2 ' b ‘ 1” addition to the bones from the A 1 urn there were a few fragments obtained from 
around the base of the A 1 urn. These consisted of a few fragments ol skull and portions 
of human teeth, and they weighed, together with other undeterminable fragments, 3 oz. 

1 Pond urn, t: 64; Simondston, 1: 7*2. 
z 
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| f b 0 T’ 'I ei ? hing 11 oz " of which a few Portions of teeth 

Altogether, therefore, the bones from the A i urn and also those in the immediate 
,c ! n ' t - v ' U1IL1 wcrc probably of the same origin, had a total weight of a lb o oz The 
s'^Uni^H? glVen ’, an f 10 < ; ach ol thc r ° IIowin g 'toms, is of the total fragments with some 

h?teh 1 ;K ' trl " gt0 th ,° m but *I“' te d ry- The material determinable from the two small 
atches just mentioned as probably belonging to that contained in the urn A i does not 
include any fresh evidence which would lead one to suppose that the A i urn K com 
tamed more than the remains of one individual. 

repre^nte^Terterinhe 0 ?, Sh A 2 f that morc than one individual was 

. C ? r h teeth - some of whlch wcre almost complete indicate that 
, e f t ,u 'ndmduals represented had been in possession of its permanent dentition 
hereas another fragment, a portion of a palate and a small portion of lower jaw was 
indicative ol a person still in possession of the deciduous or milk teeth In the^a’terial 
from this urn (A 2 ) we have evidence of the remains of two individuals one mature d 
the other a juvenile. The weight of thc bony fragments from urn A 2 was 3 lb 4 oz I n 
addition to the foregoing material was obtained (centre portion lower layer 7 in above 

7 oz F nrih ' 1 t‘h al1 Probahriity belonged to A 2 proper, and this material weighed 
7 oz ' ° f thls ‘he material determinable yielded no information of any importance nefther 

ns *“* co " m ‘ ,ed •»^ 

.be Jmc n “” ,b "' d ”«“* w “ 

Bones from secondary deposits . 

the others Ju h veS r A potion otfpahile hidicat^an IdtSthereaT'wo", pS&tf 
material X 8 to 4 oz re S ion ’ indicate juveniles. The total weight of this 

The material determinable from this part of the site belonged in m „ . • • 
to two individuals, an adult and a juvenile. This opinion is based on fhe find ngs 7 two 
petrous bones, both of the right side; one of these was «J,n" rf 01 two 

abraded than thc other. This latter portion of bone s“gg«U7° T' 
better, infancy. The total weight was 1 lb. 3 oz. 88 ' U t -' or > P crha P s 

KelbUnJbjlXlfcd. ° f ’ b “‘ 2 ° r ™ d “Obis a fe. bagmcnl. of human 

a di 8 b 4 “ ° f ol tooth and a phalanx ol 

..... 9 I# The most that can bo said of the material under this head is th\t it K 

“'S'" b “"“ •" pr °“ ili,) '* b »t otto individual* Th“ lofaf “clgS 

..m.ng a «par,t. burial Ibcn Ibu toial numbvr ri.n, ,0 uk^Liridu.l. “ "T”* 
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Note. —Central cist: burnt bone from upper layer, ground level to 7 in. This con¬ 
sisted of 1 to 2 oz. of material, and apart from a few fragments of teeth there was nothing 
determinable. This item has not been included in the above. 

Pond Caini 

The material from this site was extremely fragmentary, consequently conclusions 
are based on a few small recognizable fragments. Each of the three sites has been treated 
as a separate unit. The weight ol bone trom each site has been included, but no allow¬ 
ance has been made for the adhering soil; weighings were made after the bones had 
been dried under normal (inside) conditions for a lew' weeks. 

A. Central pit . The osseous material from this site consisted of several small por¬ 
tions of human skull and seven fragments of human teeth; and in addition one upper 
pre-molar tooth (unw’orn) which had not been calcined as had all the others. In 
addition there w f as a small portion of mandible (lower jaw) and a portion ot the maxilla 
(upper jaw) of an infant. Neither of the jaws contained any teeth although the upper 
jaw f showed plainly several alveoli. 1 his portion of the upper jaw and also the unw r orn 
pre-molar tooth, already referred to, indicate immaturity, and in my opinion are remains 

of a child of under seven years. Weight i\ lb. 

‘Animal bone pointing downward between stones. 1 ’ This consisted, in part at any 
rate, of a metatarsal or metacarpal of ox or red deer; whilst I cannot be certain I favour 
the view that it is a portion of the metatarsal ol a red deer. The fragment which 
measures slightly less than 3 in. in length is incomplete in section, the front of the bone 
onlv being present. I see no evidence that this fragment had been artificially sharpened. 

' B. Urn burial. The material from this site represents, in my opinion, one adult. 
The skull was represented bv several small bits of bone including two portions of maxilla, 
one of the right and one of the left side; each portion contained but one tooth. In 
addition there w'ere thirteen separate human teeth and several fragments ol digits. 
Certain of the above and also fragments of the long bones indicate an adult. Weight: 

4a lb. . . . _ m-. 

C. ‘ Basin* The recognizable fragments from this site consist of some nine portions 

of human teeth and of seven digits. In addition there was a portion ol a molar tooth of 

sheep (or goat). Weight: 3 oz. ... _ , _ , . . . 

Note. —There appears to be no duplication in groups B and C; but material under 

C is of small amount relative to B. 


APPENDIX III 

Report on Seeds from the east pit, and from hearths, Pond Cairn, 
by Professor John Percival, M.A ., Sc.f). 

I have now completed the examination of the larger sample of material you sent 
a few days ago, which came from your excavations of the Middle Bronze Age barrow at 
Bridgend, Glamorganshire, as w'ell as the grains which you separated Irom the material. 
As noted in my previous communication, I find : 

(1) The seeds present in the barrow which you date in the Middle Bronze Age B 
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(<• 1300 b.c.) are grains ol bread wheat (Triticum vulgar?) or possibly club wheat (T. com¬ 
paction), and caryopses or grains of the grass, cheat, or chess (Bivmus secatinus ), a 
common weed of cereal - crops, abundant in ancient times, as now in some places 
1 found also two grains of barley in the material. The number of grains present is very 
small scattered indiscriminately through the matrix, with no evidence of anv kind of 
hoard. I found no signs of the grains having been subjected to fire. 

(2) The grains separated from the material found on the Romano-British hearths A 
and B arc all grains of barley. 

(3) In the material Irom the hearth C, both bread wheat and barley grains are 
present, the latter being the more abundant. 

I have placed typical unbroken specimens of the several grains in the specimen 
boxes you enclosed, and these I now return, with the material which you may need. 

I am glad to have seen these interesting finds. 

PS.—You will observe that in my previous letter I gathered that the wheat was the 
chief grain at hearth C; the grains which you had separated from this hearth however 
and enclosed with the last material you sent are all barley. 

Supplementary Report to that made by Dr. John Percival upon the Cereals, etc., from 
Pond Cairn, by H. A. Hyde, Est/., M.A., F.L.S. 

I washed out quantities of the various matrices (from the different parts of the cairn) 
from which grain had been found already, and obtained the following, in addition to 
those already recorded by Dr. Percival: 

A. from hearth C: Chess (Bromus secatinus). 

B. From hearth A/B: Wheat ( Triticum vulgare or T. com pactum). 

I have examined microscopically a wheat grain from the east pit and have compared 
it with grains which I have charred by heat in the laboratory. I have found that the 
east pit grain displays greater distortion of internal structure than does a grain which 
has been carbonized at a relatively low temperature. I conclude, therefore that car¬ 
bonization in the Bronze Age grain was due to heat and not to slow spontaneous 


ArrtNDIX IV 

Report on plant remains other than cereal grains from Pond Cairn, and on plant remains 
from Stmondston Cairn, by H. A. Hyde, Esq., M.A., F.L.S., Keeper 
Department of Botany, National Museum of Wales 

1. Introduction. ‘' 1 - Pond Cairn 

The recognizable plant remains (other than cereal grains) consisted mainly of frae- 

Cv heat Ca ' ° f WHiCh Had apparent '- V bGCn brought to that condition 

The specimens were examined under a Baker low-power binocular microscope 
using objective no. 3 and eye-pieces no. 10+10-5 (joint magnification x 2 .) In most in- 
stances this first examination sufficed. Whenever necessary, however, the spedmens 
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were examined further, using a Beck 8 mm. objective and Spencer x 10 e3 f e-piece com¬ 
bined with a simple vertical illuminator of the cover-glass reflector type: such features 
as the scalariform perforations in Corylus and the spiral thickenings in Pyrus were then 
easily observable. 

In the list which follows, the details of provenance stated on the various containers 
are put in inverted commas. The names of the various tree and other species are stated, 
for brevity, in English (Latin names are given in a note later in the report). The figure 
in brackets following the plant name indicates the number of separate determinations of 
that species made in the particular batch in question. The nature of the material on 
which the determinations were made is then given: all specimens are wood unless 
otherwise stated. When three measurements are given they are respectively tangential 
width (perpendicular to the wood rays) x radial width (parallel with the wood rays) 
x length along the grain. Two measurements only are stated for stem fragments in the 
round, viz. diameter x length. 

2. List of deter initiations. 

A. Material dated Middle Bronze Age, from primary deposits: 

The 1 East Pit*. 

i. 1 Larger pieces * picked out of the greas}* dark grey mass in the pit. 

Oak (2). One flake of mature wood. One minute fragment. 

Hazel (5). Three pieces ranging from 0 8 to 1-2 cm. across and i-6 to 20 cm. 
long; one twig as x20cm.; one minute fragment. 

Gorse (12). Seven twigs and stems ranging from as to 1-3 cm. diameter and 
20 to 50cm. long. One flake or chip. Four small irregular fragments. 

Hawthorn (1). Stem 1-0x08 cm. 

Bracken (3). Leaf stalks (portions of). 

ii. *Smaller pieces' picked out of the dark grey mass. 

Gorse (15). Flakes, twigs, and irregular fragments, all 10 cm. or less across 
and ranging from 10 to 2 5 cm. long. 

Hazel (3). None over 1 cm. across. 

Oak (1). 12 x 12 x 3 0 cm. 

Other small fragments not examined microscopically may be presumed to belong 
to the above species. 

iii. Ollier pieces picked out of the dark mass. 

Mountain Ash (1). 10 x 05 x 17 cm. 

Hazel (1). 1-2 x a6 x 20cm. 

Hawthorn (3). One stem 10x20cm.; a small twig and a minute fragment.’ 

Gorse (6). Four irregularly shaped fragments i-ocm. diameter or under, and 
10 to 2-0cm. long; two minute fragments. 

Oak (3). Irregularly shaped fragments, one of them minute. 

iv. Charcoal and grey vegetable? matter from the pit. 

Gorse (5). Irregularly shaped fragments, three of them minute. This packet 
contained in addition fragmentary carbonaceous matter, none of which was 
determinable. 
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The ‘ Basin \ 

' Charcoal sticks from the lining of this hollow, near the surface .' 

Oak (i2). The only specimens from this site which were examined micro¬ 
scopically: size varied from 0 2 to 2.7 cm. across by 18 to 30cm. long. All 
were very uniform in appearance. Other precisely similar fragments in the 
packet may be presumed also to be oak. 

The 1 Interspace'. 

‘ Charcoal from burnt layer inside cairn ring on the north side.* 

Oak (11). Flakes and minute fragments. Ten other flakes from their macro¬ 
scopic appearance may be presumed also to be oak. Many other similar flakes 
were left embedded in the earthy matrix. 

Hawthorn (1). 08 x 0 7 x 10 cm. 

Hazel (2). Minute fragments. 

B. Material dated second century A. a; RomanchBritish: 

'Hearth A + B! 

Hazel (1): minute. No other charcoal here of any size or botanical significance. 

4 Hearth C*: i. 

Hazel. One minute fragment of nut shell. 

Hawthorn (19). Four stem fragments 05 x 09 to 22 cm.; eleven fine twigs c. 03cm. 
diameter; one flake or chip of wood and one flake of wood and bark; two stem 
spines 1 cm. long. In addition several other fine twigs were judged also to be 
hawthorn. 

* Hearth C’: ii. 

Hawthorn (2). Washed out in the laboratory from a mass of earthy material con¬ 
taining grain. 

3. Notes on the species and their occurrence in the district. 

Bracken, Pteridium aquilinum (L.) Kuhn. A constant constituent of scrub and grass 
heath within the woodland zone in South Wales. 

Corse, L'tex sp. Two species occur in Glamorgan, viz. U. europaeus L. (Common 
Corse) and U.Galtn Planch. (Autumn or Western Furze), both of which are common 
and abundant in Glamorgan. Their stem structures are identical and it is impossible to 
say whether one or both are here concerned. The wood of gorse could only be confuted 
with that of broom (Cy/isus scoparius (L.) Link.) which, however, has narrow bands of 
vessels in the summer wood while gorse has wide bands, a feature which shows clearly 
in the Pond Cairn material. The gnarled appearance of several pieces served also to 
confirm the identifications. 

Hawthorn, Crataegus monogyna Jacq. The only species of Crataegus which occurs 
native in Wales. A very common constituent of scrub following woodland on all soils 
For diagnostic characters see below under Mountain Ash. 

Hazel Cory/us Avellana L. A very common constituent of woods on most soils. 
Many of the determinations were checked by observations under the higher power and 
confirmed by the presence of scalariform perforations on the vessel walls. 
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Pond Cairn. Summary of plant determinations. 



Bracken. 

Gorse. 

Hawthorn. 

Hazel. 

Aft. Ash. 

Oak. 

Totals. 

A. Middle Bronze Age 
The East Pit: 

Filling (i) 

3 

12 

X 

5 


2 

23 

„ l«i> 

— 

15 

— 

3 

— 

1 

*9 

m (hi) 

— 

6 

3 

1 

X 

3 

*4 

it (>v) 

— 

5 



—— 


5 

East Pit totals 

3 

38 

4 

9 

1 

6 

61 

The Interspace : 

Burnt layer 

— 

— 

X 

2 

— 

11 

*4 

The Basin: 

Charcoal lining 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

12 

Total M.B.A. 

3 

38 

5 

11 

1 

29 

87 

B. RonianchBritish 
Hearth A + B 


_ 


1 



X 

c (i( 

— 

— 

*9 

I 

— 

— 

20 

0 »t (•’) 

— 

— 

2 



— 

2 

Total R.-B. 

— 

— 

21 

2 


— 

23 


Mountain Ash, Pyrus aucuparia (L.) Ehrh. The determination of woods belonging 
to the family Rosaceae (to which this species and Hawthorn both belong) is far Irom 
straightforward. The writer has made use of the features described by W. S. Jones 
(Timbers and their identification , Oxford, 1924), viz. in this species the presence of spiral 
thickenings on the vessels and tracheids, and the 1-3 seriate wood rays; and in haw¬ 
thorn the almost complete absence of such thickenings, and the presence of 1-4 seriate 
wood rays. The hawthorn determinations (hearth C) were confirmed by the finding of 
at least two typical stem spines (‘thorns'). 

Oak, Ouercus Robur L. (Common Oak) and O. petraea Liebl. (Durmast Oak) both 
occur in the neighbourhood; it is impossible to distinguish between them by means of 
their wood structure. 

4. Discussion 1 of the results. 

Neither bracken nor gorse appears to have been recorded previously from pre¬ 
historic sites of the Bronze Age or any earlier period. However, these and the other 
species found all occur in the area to-day and all might have been presumed to occur 
from before the Bronze Age; this confirmation is, however, of obvious interest and value. 

It is impossible to say how many individual plants of any one species are repre¬ 
sented in any one batch of material; but in view of the large numbers of one and the 
same species occurring in various batches, e.g. gorse (box N (ii)) and oak (boxes M and 
L) and hawthorn (hearth C), it seems likely that many separate determinations may in 

» This covers also the botanical results of the Simondston excavation described on next page. 
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fact relate to few individual trees or bushes or only one. Hence it would hardly be sale 
to use the figures obtained as a basis for reconstructing a picture of local vegetation 
during the Middle Bronze Age.' At the same time the use as fire wood of so much 
gorse. bracken hawthorn, and hazel, in comparison with oak and ash, probably indicates 
that locally at least the forest had already been destroyed and replaced by' grassland 
and scrub; indeed on the botanical side no such direct evidence of early deforestation 

ZZl PT Z™u y \ h3VC bee " Publis, ’ ed - The evidencc {rom ‘he Romano-British 
hearths, though scanty, is consistent with the same hypothesis. 

B. Simotidsfou Cairn 

The recognizable plant remains consisted entirely of fragments of carbonized wood 
hor preliminary explanation see report on similar material from Pond Cairn 

Charcoal round base of Urn A / in cist. Mountain ash : three fragments,' none more 
than 1 cm. in any direction. 6 ’ 

Charcoal from B t Cremation area. A large number of samples of charcoal and 
matrix were taken from the extensive cremation area known as ‘ B i ’, from both inside 
and outside the urn. From one sample external to the urn, oak < 2 fragments) and ash 

Three g Ter S) h a mi " Ute fr0m the bulk of •'"determinate material 

Three other batches were examined; these appear to me to differ in accidentals such as 

degree o( comminution of the fragments and nature of matrix rather than in the 
characters of the wood as such. All fragments without exception came from mature 
rees having a normal rate of growth: they might well all have been part of the same 
tree. The three batches were as follows: P 

(i) ' Inside urn.’ Over ioo small pieces, mostly fiat more or less rectangular flakes 
very few more than i cm. long and none over i cm. across. Actual determinations : , 

r>r .i" // nsldc urn ' For y t0 P' cces embedded in lumps of coarse earthy material 

“ rand0 ” onc ■"■“ ctad ■ ~ *4"*%; 

(in) ‘Outside urn.’ A solid mass of earth material 25x16x8cm. in size and con¬ 
taining very numerous pieces of charcoal, some of them 3 to 4 cm. long. Actu , deter 
mmations: 3. & Udl uclLr * 

Thus oak predominated heavily in the material for this pyre. 

a rough 1 transect -gbourhood 

Hill (Lower Lias Limestone) and within half a mile of Pond Cairn. ThVwood^was found 
been felled some years previously and replanted with spruce (Piece Abies Karst™/ Tif 1aV< i 

growth had not, however, been kept in check, and the wood is now fa^ reverting to aP' T? 
spruce trees being almost suppressed. At present birch (Rrfu/n ™ \ • , rt n *» 1 ash-wood, the 
being out-distanced by it and Zll probably 35 but is 

include wych elm (Uimus glabra Huds.), hazel (Coniits Avtllatm 1 , „ .* ,? the associated species 
only,, maple (Acer eampJe L.,, hawthorn (CrZ^Z^T]^ a „H SP ", ?r ^ 

L-l- Woodland with a preponderance of ash is. therefore, the natural growd/ontheLowl^T* “u™ 
abouts. The extreme paucity of the Pond and Simondston Cairn clnrco ? n u L - LiaS . hcre * 

the* cairns^ ^ ^ ° f ‘ hC rep0rt '’ t0 «"** '<*«' deforesUtion prioTto tlieX^f 
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Charcoal, Cremation Cl. Oak: three fragments, one 1*3cm. long, the others 
minute. 

Charcoal', Cremation B4. (a) Black material embedded in an earthy matrix. 

Structure too obscure for any determination to be made. 

(ib) Ash: seven fragments, two only exceeding 1 cm. in diameter, the remainder 
mostly much smaller. 

Hazel: three, all minute. 

Other fragments of similar microscopic appearance. 

Charcoal, Trias Slab E. Various small fragments, all too imperfectly preserved for 
determination. 

Charcoal, Trias Slab G. Oak: probably one minute fragment—too small for 
certainty. Also two pieces of carbonaceous matter, possibly of plant origin, but their 
structure very incompletely preserved and indeterminable. 

Charcoal, Thrust-block II. A few carbonaceous fragments embedded in earth : none 
determinable. 

Tabular list of plant remains (Simondston Cairn). 



Ash. 

Has el. 

Oak. 

Mt. Ash. 

Totals. 

A 1 

— 

— 

— 

3 

3 

B 1 

2 

— 

12 

— 


B4 fa) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„ (b) 

7 

3 


— 

10 

C 1 

— 

— 

3 

— 

3 

Trias E 

— 

— 


— 


Trias G 

— 

— 

?i 

—. 

?i 

Thrust-block II 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals 

9 

3 

15 " <?+«) 

3 

3 °<?+t) 


Sum maty. 30 wood fragments in all were identified as follows:— 

Ash (Fraxinus excelsior L.).9 

Hazel (Corylus Avellana L.).3 

Oak (Quercus sp.) .* .15* 

Mountain Ash ( Pyrus aucupaha) . 3 

• This number represents only actual determinations made under the microscope, and has, therefore, only 
a token value: the B i material must have contained 200 oak fragments at least It should be re-emphasized 
that, in view of the considerations mentioned in the text of this Report and in that on the charcoals from Pond 
Cairn, the figures cannot be used as a basis for estimating the number of individual plants concerned. 

Conclusions. In view of the comparatively small quantity of material involved, the 
results appear to be consistent with the hypothesis stated in the Report on plant remains 
from Pond Cairn (q.v.). 1 

1 It is assumed that the Simondston Cairn material is all of Bronze Age date. 
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APPENDIX V 

Re/>ort upon the Geology of the Cairns and their contents, by Dr. F. J. North, F.G.S., 
Keeper, Department of Geology, National Museum of (Vales 

Simondston Cairn 

The structure. Six kinds of rock are represented on the site—two kinds of limestone 
of Liassic age sandstone of Rhaetic age. and three kinds of conglomeratic limestone of 
1 riassic age. All of these occur in the neighbourhood. 

The rock-floor of the site is compact argillaceous limestone of Liassic age, but most 
of the material used in the construction of the cists and the cairn is sandstone of Rhaetic 
age, the outcrop ol which approaches within 250 yards of the site on the east. It 
forms a feature that, before the construction of the road from Llantrisant to Coity which 

here -re iT S 1 ™ ae * ic outcro P. must have been more conspicuous than it is now. 

I he blocks of sandstone-the large slabs used in making the central cist, as well as 
the smaller blocks of the caim, were all quarried from a weathered outcrop, and the 
natural planes of weathering in the rock are such that the blocks could all have been 
removed and broken by means of wedges. The only treatment which the blocks re- 
--cl was the removal of partially loosened flakes; there was no trimming by means 

In connexion with the secondary burial area, a slab of shelly limestone of Liassic 
age was used, and a few small pieces of similar rock were scattered among the general 
debris. This kind of rock occurs at the local base of the Lias, and there is an outcrop 
about 300 yards away to the south-east of the site. 

' Two large slabs (E and G), covering holes excavated to the rock floor, and the slabs 
D and I- were ol thickly bedded conglomeratic marl, red in colour and of Triassic age 
while other slabs that were associated with certain thrust-blocks on the south side and the 
west side of the cairn were of a hard, thinly bedded, limestone conglomerate, also red in 
colour, and of Triassic age. Both the red varieties of Trias occur near Coity the nearest 
exposures to the site being about half-a-mile away in a north-north-easterly direction 

11 i G . rey 'r- l "™' stone co ”S Iomerate of Triassic age was found near another thmst- 
block, and 111 this case, also, a few small lumps occurred among the general debris 
fins rock outcrops about 500 yards east-north-east of the site, on the slopes leading to 
a stream that flows into the Ewenny river. ^ 

There was no trace among the stones of the cairn of any extraneous glacially trans¬ 
ported material such as is represented by the small curved flake of Old Red Sandstone 
that was found in the Bi layer. U 

All the stones used by the builders of the caim came from the east side of the site 
The blocks used for the principal cist, and for the bulk of the mound, were of one k ,d 
of rock, of extremely local origin, while the blocks of shelly Lias and of Triassic mm 
merate were obtained from slightly greater distances. ~ conglo- 

The cupped stab oj the cist. This is a block ol Rhaetic sandstone similar to that h 
in the remaining portion of the cist, but it would appear that an attempt had been made 

1 Sec footnote 2, p 135. 
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to ‘square-up* the mass by pecking, followed by friction. A lump of the same kind of 
stone would serve as an abrasive, because the grains are loosely cemented, and easily 
removed. The process seems only to have been fully carried out on one long side. 
Neither the shape nor the distribution of the circular hollows can be attributed to any 
natural processes, and owing to the friable nature of the stone, the pitting which now 
characterizes the surface of the hollow’s, and the excavation of the hollow’s themselves, 
could easily have been effected by means of a pointed lump of flint held in the hand. 

Cup-shaped object from the cist. This is the outer w’eathered crust of a nodule of 
marcasite derived from the Chalk. It now consists of the hydrated oxide of iron known 
as limonite, and its present hollow form is due to the decomposition and removal of the 
marcasite from the interior of one-half of a round nodule; a crust of limonite due to oxida¬ 
tion had been formed before the nodule was broken, and this was sufficiently durable 
to remain intact w’hile the remainder of the marcasite decomposed and was removed. 

The regular character of the interior, and the absence of decomposition products in 
the adjacent clay, indicates that the development of the cup-like character had been effected 
before burial, and the final cleaning-out is not likely to have been due to natural causes. 

There can be little doubt that the cup-like object was brought from a locality in 
w r hich chalk occurs. Such nodules cannot have been obtained from the rocks of 
Glamorgan, and cannot have been transported thither by natural agencies. 

Two flint tools from the cist. These have been fashioned from flint that had been 
isolated by weathering from the Chalk, and not from a w’atcr-worn nodule of flint such 
as those found among the beach materials along the South Wales coast. 

Curved flake of red sandstone (B1 cremation area). This is a fragment of Old Red 
Sandstone and it owes its shape to the effect of heating and quenching. The rock re¬ 
sembles certain of the beds of the Old Red Sandstone that occur to the north of the South 
Wales coalfield. It is presumably derived from a glacially transported boulder that 
formed part of a hearth or ' fire place \ Boulders of this Sandstone are by no means 
common in the neighbourhood of Brackla Hill. 

Fuel associated with the burnt clay (B1 cremation area). Most of the larger black 
fragments associated with the burnt clay and burnt bones were of charcoal, but there 
w’ere also four fragments of unburnt coal and about a dozen small pieces of coke. Careful 
inquiry’ w r as made to ascertain whether the coal and coke could have been of extraneous 
origin, but there was no indication of any possible source of contamination; moreover, 
6 ne piece of clay from the margin of the cremation material (B 1 layer) contained 
a fragment of coal, together w ith a fragment of burnt bone and some burnt clay. 

Although the fragments of coal and coke w’ere small, none of them being more than 
£ in. in diameter, and were comparatively rare, it seems impossible to avoid the con¬ 
clusion that coal was present in the fuel used for the cremation. With a view to confirm¬ 
ing this conclusion, some of the clay of the cremation layer was disintegrated, and the 
fine carbonaceous material (in fragments of ~ in. or less in diameter) was separated by 
means of a liquid of high specific gravity (bromoform diluted with benzine), and the 
material thus separated was further subdivided on the basis of specific gravity into two 
portions, one slightly heavier than the other. 

When crushed and examined under the microscope it was found that, while the 
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material of the lighter portion contained a good deal of charcoal, recognizable bv the 
acicular character of its finest particles (compare photographs A and B, pi. xlviii), the 
material of the heavier portion contained no charcoal, but was closely similar in appear¬ 
ance to the finely comminuted coke obtained by crushing one of the larger particles 
picked out of the debris (see photographs C and D). 

That coal should be represented in the fuel in such small quantity is as striking as 
that it should be present at all. As far as can be determined from the small quantity 
available, the unburnt coal resembles the coal which occurs along the southern margin 
ol the South Wales coalfield, the nearest exposures being about one and a half miles 
northwards of the site of the burial place. 


Pond Cairn 

The majority of the stones of the cairn were blocks of sandstone of Rhaetic age 
and of immediately local origin. They were not quarried blocks, but seem to have been 
gathered from the surface of a weathered outcrop—such an outcrop has been exposed 
a little to the south of the site where a small tributary of the Ogmore river has cut 
completely through the Lias and the rock upon which the cairn is situated. There were 
in addition (a) a few blocks of shelly Lias limestone, and [b) numerous more or less 
rounded boulders ot sandstone of Upper Carboniferous age, no doubt material that had 
been transported by fluvio-glacial activity down the valley of the Ogmore and left 
stranded upon the surface in the vicinity. Ol doubtful provenance was a block of ferru¬ 
ginous dolomite, or iron ore, derived from the Carboniferous Limestone. 

The material used by the builders of the cairn contrasted strongly with that used in 
the Simondston Cairn, in that, whereas in the latter quarried blocks had been used the 
stones of the Pond Cairn were surface gatherings. 

Two stones call for special note: 

(«) A thin slab, about 12 in. by 10 in., of red Triassic conglomerate (placed over the 
urn in the primary burial) It was like the thinly bedded variety of Triassic conglomerate 
used in the Simondston Cairn. b 

• i- ^. A S * ab ' a T bout I2 r in * b >; 8 in * ( fr t om east pit), of shelly Liassic limestone resem- 
bhng the shelly Lias of which a much larger slab was used in the Simondston Cairn. 

There can be little doubt that both these stones were derived from the same out¬ 
crops as were the corresponding stones in the other cairn 

Flint chips. Eight were submitted. One from the firc-hole above the east pit was 
derived from a mass that had been burnt; another from the floor within the cairn ring 
was unburnt Of the rest all unstratified, four were unburnt and two burnt 8 

1 -luitflake. A flint flake, from the central pit, was unburnt 

Note on the map {fig. 2). The symbols on this map indicate the areas from which 

tetris ”»■ 


VI .—Notes on Early Coptic Sculpture 
By Ernst Kitzinger 


Read 20th January 1938 


Complete agreement has not yet been reached among students as to the 
part played by Egypt in the history of Early Christian and Early Byzantine 
art. There are two problems around which discussion has chiefly centred. The 
first concerns Alexandria. Some authorities believe that this town remained a 
stronghold of Hellenistic art throughout the Christian period, and that it main¬ 
tained the highest classical standard at a time when most of the Mediterranean 
countries were already submerged in what are commonly called the Dark Ages. 1 
This theory has, however, been contested by other writers who think that Alex¬ 
andrian art sank as early as the fifth century' to the level of provincialism, and 
that from that time onwards Constantinople was the chief centre in which the 
classical tradition was preserved. 1 

The second problem concerns the art which grew up in the Nile Valley 
during the Early Christian centuries, and which is commonly called Coptic. 
According to one theory, or rather group of theories, for there are various 
differences of opinion within the main contention, this art owes its existence to 
some sort of violent reaction on the part of an always anti-Hellenic hinterland 
against the Greek tradition of Alexandria; a reaction drawing its inspiration 
from the unexhausted resources of the Orient Either the tradition of the 
Pharaonic art of Egypt itself is held responsible for it, a or influences from 
beyond the Sinai, from Syria, Mesopotamia, or even from India. 4 Others, 
however, hold that Coptic art is really nothing but a highly provincial deri¬ 
vative of Hellenistic art. 

A true valuation of the historic role of Early Christian art in Egypt obviously 
depends on the solution found for these two problems. If classical beauty and 

1 Cf. especially the numerous papers published by the Princeton School, foremost among them 
C. R. Morey, ‘The Sources of Medieval Style’, Art Bulletin, vii, pp. 35 ff. (see especially pp. 39 ff.), 
and * Notes on East Christian Miniatures’, Art Bulletin, xi, pp. 1 ff. 

* Cf., e.g., E. YVeigand, Kritische Bcrichte zur kunstgeschichtlichen Literatur, vols. 3 and 4, 1930-1 
and 1931-2, pp. 43 f. 

a Cf., e.g., Strzygowski, Catalogue Genital des Antiquites igyptiennes du Musee du Caire, Koptische 
Kims! , 1904, Introduction. 

« This is for instance the view of U. Monneret de Villard (La scultura ad A bias, 1923. passim). 
Cf. also a recent paper by F. Drioton, 'art syrien et art copte', Bulletin de VAssociation des Antis 
de rArt Copte, iii, 1937, pp. 29 ff. 
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skill were still alive as late as the sixth and seventh century at Alexandria, it 
may be considered as an important source of the Byzantine ‘Renaissance’ of 
the ensuing period. Otherwise Alexandria can only be regarded as a mere 
backw ater of Byzantium. The Coptic hinterland, on the other hand, may cither 
have been a breach through which the ancient Orient invaded the sphere of 
Graeco-Roman art or it may have ljeen a comparatively unimportant border 
province of the Mediterranean world. 

Now these two problems are closely interrelated with each other. The 
more proof there is for an uninterrupted Hellenistic tradition in Alexandria 
the more independent the Coptic art of the hinterland will appear to be On 
the other hand, the more Coptic art is linked up with Hellenism and not with the 
Orient, the more difficult it will be to represent Alexandrian art as somethin^ 
existing independently but concurrently. One wav of approaching these ques¬ 
tions would be to try to establish the facts about'Alexandrian art and to see 
whether there is evidence for its having been an active centre of Hellenistic 
taste in Christian times. But even the most ardent defenders of this theory 
admit that works of art which can be definitely connected with Christian 
Alexandria are very rare and in any case insufficient to make a coherent story 
It seems more promising to direct our inquiries first to the Coptic art of the 
hinterland, where there is a great quantity of material spread over all the 
centuries of the Christian era, and to try to establish its true character and its 
historic significance. To do this two questions must be answered: (i ) When did 
a local Coptic style first emerge? (2) What are its sources? Not until these 
tw o questions have been settled can we proceed to consider the problem of 
Alexandrian art by asking whether there is any evidence of an independent 
and more Hellenistic tradition having survived in Egypt side bvside with ihe 
Coptic style. It is as a contribution towards a segment of tUe questions 
that the following notes are offered. 1 

For several reasons sculpture has been chosen as the subject of this inquiry • 
the monuments are very numerous, their provenance is often certain, and above 
all, they offer more opportunity for comparisons with objects in other and better 
known parts of the Mediterranean, than do painting, textiles, or the minor arts 
1 his is of course a great advantage since the position of Egypt in relation to the 
other early Byzantine schools ,s an integral part of our problem. Our interest 
w. 1 naturally be focused on the earlier period of Coptic sculpture, for in it we 
witness the genesis of that style whose real character we hope to determine 
It is my purpose to deal first with the chronology of the sculpture then « hh 
its stylistic sources, and lastly with its relationslu,, to Atondrian art 
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I. The Chronology of Early Coptic Sculpture 

Every analysis of early Coptic sculpture must be based on the rich finds 
made by Navi lie at Ahnas, the site of the ancient town of Heracleopolis.' These 
form a well-defined group which is generally regarded as the earliest among the 
sculptures of local and distinctly Coptic style. Many more sculptures which 
bear more or less obviously the characteristics of this group appeared after 
Navilles time as a result of casual excavation. Their provenance is not always 
absolutely certain. But since the bulk of the material is known to have come 
from the site of Heracleopolis we are justified in speaking of an Ahnas group 
and an Ahnas style. 

The comparatively early date of this group is proved not only by the fact 
that they include many figure subjects of obviously pagan Greek character, but 
also because they are less developed in style than most of the carvings found 
on other sites (see below, pp. 189 ff.). 

It is not my intention to give a catalogue of the sculptures from Ahnas and 
an account of the site from which they come. This will be found in a monograph 
by Monneret de Villard.* It may, however, be useful to mention briefly the 
sculptures from the same site which have come to light since Monneret de 
Villard s book was published: 

In the Egyptian Museum, Cairo: 

Female head surrounded with foliage (no. 49660; cf. pi. lxxiv, 7). 

Foliage frieze with animals (no. 20-1-34-3; cf. pi. lxxi, 4). 

In the Coptic Museum , Old Cairo: 

Figure group and foliage (no. 3558; cf. pi. lxxiii, 7).* 

Foliage frieze with figure of woman (no. 3559). 

Fragment of female figure (no. 3586).* 

Fragment of gable with woman and peacock (no. 3808). 

Fragment of Corinthian capital (no. 3941). 

Foliage frieze with animals (no. 3584). 

Foliage frieze with animals (no. 3812). 

A pilaster capital with a flying angel holding two wreaths (no. 168), although 
of uncertain provenance, may be attributed to the Ahnas group for stylistic 
reasons. 

To determine the exact date of the sculptures from Ahnas is a matter of 
considerable difficulty. No conclusions can be drawn from the site and the 

1 E. Naville, Ahnas el Medineh, nth Memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 1894, pp. 32 ff., 
pi. xiv ff. 

* Loc. cit., pp. 29 ff. 

s M. H. Simaika Pacha, Guide Sommaire du \flisle Copte. 1937, p. 14, pi. xxxm. 

4 M. II. Simaika Pacha, loc. cit., p. 13, pi. xxxii. 
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circumstances in which they were found. Indications of their date must there¬ 
fore be derived from the carvings themselves. 

Some of them are merely architectural ornaments such as foliate friezes, 
capitals and niches, lhe majority, however, show figure work in an orna¬ 
mental setting. Among these figure sculptures two groups may be distinguished 
which are different both in figure style and ornamental motifs, and of these the 
two carvings on pi. lxvii are typical specimens. The first group is very well 
defined. It is clearly represented by four gables in Cairo Museum all of which 
show in a most outspoken manner the typical Coptic figures with their clumsy 
proportions and angular movements, sharply cut forms and deep shadows. 
Common to these four carvings is a hybrid architectural framework only 
remotely reminiscent of a classical pediment, and a highly stvlized ornament 
of intertwined foliage.' 

The other group is distinguished by a somewhat softer and more fleshy 
figure style and by purer architectural forms, among which the classical semi¬ 
circular niche occurs several times. While the intertwined foliage is hardly 
ever found in this group, there is a variety of classical ornaments such as the 
egg-and-dart motif and consoles. 1 

The demarcation between the two groups is, however, by no means clear. 
There are many carvings of a style transitional between the 4 soft ’ and the 4 hard ’ 
one, and since the figures are always of fundamentally the same type one may 
assume that the soft group only represents a slightly earlier stage in the develop¬ 
ment ol a single local school, a stage not yet so remote from classical standards. 
This local school must have been at work continuously for some time. 

The first and very general clue as to the date of these sculptures is afforded 
by their figure subjects. In both groups the majority of these are taken from 
Greek mythology. But there is also in each group one definitely Christian 
representation. 4 Both groups must therefore date from a period when Christianity 
was already officially recognized and paganism had not yet died out, that is to 
say, from a time between the fourth and the sixth centuries. Within these wide 
limits the chronology of Ahnas is not certain. Monneret de Villard assigns the 
Christian gable in Cairo Museum (no. 45942), and with it the majority of the 
carvings of the 4 soft ’ group, to a date not earlier than the second half of the fourth 
century, 4 while for the ‘hard group, whose more advanced character is rightly 
pointed out by him, a fifth-century date is suggested, l he arguments on which 


' G. Duthuit, La Sculpture cop/e, 1931, pis. xiv, xvi b. xx c, xxi (see our pi. lxvm, i, pi. lxviii, 5 , and 

pi. LXX, 4^). 

4 Typical specimens are: G. Duthuit, /or. a/., pi. xvn b, xxxn a, b (see our pi 1 xvn 2 ) 

4 In the ‘soft - group a gable in Cairo Museum, no. 4594= (Duthuit, toe. cit., pi. x.’.iA), I„ , he 
hard group the gableno. 7285 (our pi. lxvi, ,). On both of these is a cross flanked by fibres 
Loc. ci/., p. 61. On p. 66, on the other hand, he allows himself a wider limit for this group. 
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this chronology’ is based are, however, somewhat weak. An attempt will here 
be made to supplement them and to confirm the hypothesis. 

The figure style of these Coptic carvings is so peculiar that it almost 
defies comparison, and Monneret de Villard was certainly right to establish his 
chronology chiefly on the evidence of the ornament But he himself points out 
that the ornament in the ‘soft’ group, particularly the egg-and-dart motif, is of 
such a common type that it cannot be dated with any exactitude. On the other 
hand the intertwined foliage motif which we found to be typical of the * hard ’ 
group, although very frequent in Coptic Egypt, is never found on dated monu¬ 
ments. It is true that it occurs very often in the monasteries of Bawit and 
Saqqara, but this fact is by no means so certain a proof of a fifth-century date 
for the Ahnas carvings as Monneret de Villard would have us believe. He 
himself says(p. 57) that the scanty information available about these monasteries 
is not sufficient to date their existing remains with any certainty. The majority 
of the decorative carvings from these sites, in fact, belong most probably to the 
sixth century. 1 Moreover, most of the intertwined foliage friezes at Bawit and 
Saqqara are rather different in execution, the leaves are much shorter, not so 
sharply pointed, nor so elegantly curved as on the gables from Ahnas. 1 

Foliage precisely similar to that on these gabies is, however, found on 
some capitals which also come from Ahnas, and must have belonged to the 
same, or at least a similar, architectural context. Here we find the very 
elongated, sharply and deeply undercut forms of the foliage with which the 
gables of our ‘hard ’ group are decorated (cf. pi. lxviii, 4 and 5). It is there¬ 
fore safe to conclude that the date of the gables is more or less accurately 
determined by the date of these capitals. 

Monneret de Villard, who did not recognize the immediate connexion 
between the foliage on the capitals and that on the gables, has assigned these 
particular capitals to a date late in the fourth century. 3 But his arguments are 
not conclusive. Again he makes a comparison with carvings from Bawit and 
Saqqara which are, however, different in style and later in date. 4 The same 
applies to his comparison of the figures of flying putti on one of these capitals 1 
with the somewhat similar figures on the wooden door of St. Barbara in Old 
Cairo. These are not so closely related in style as to be necessarily of the same 
date. Moreover, the door of St Barbara is certainly not of the fourth century. 4 

Since the foliate capitals from Ahnas are so far the only possible clue to 
the date of the Ahnas figures, a new attempt must be made to fix their period 
as exactly as possible. This can only be done by ascertaining their position in 
the history of the acanthus capital in late antique and Early Christian art. 

1 Cf. below, p. 190. * Cf. below, pp. 1901. 3 Loc. at., p. 58. 4 Cf. below, pp. 189 f. 

4 Cairo Museum, no. 44069, Duthuit, toe. cit n pi. xun a. e Cf. below, p. 212. 
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A fairly large literature has been devoted to this subject during the last 
twenty years or so. Although there are still a number of open questions, almost 
universal agreement has been reached with regard to certain fundamental points. 
We know that during the fourth and the fifth centuries the classical acanthus 
capital gradually disintegrated. 1 As far as Egypt is concerned this process is 
well illustrated by a great number of capitals from the Menas Basilica, as 
well as by many others now scattered over the mosques and museums of Cairo. 
A full analysis of these capitals to which a special chapter is devoted in 
Professor Kautzschs recent and comprehensive study of the capitals of the late 
antique period, 9 cannot be given in the present paper. It must suffice to mention 
a few points characteristic of the general process, and at the same time relevant 
to the problem immediately before us: 

(1) The disintegration of the upper zone of the capital: Some elements 
such as the inner volutes or the sheath-leaves {Zlullblatter) are frequently 
omitted; the proportion between the volute zone and the ring of leaves is apt 
to change more and more in favour of the latter, so that an increasingly large 
part of the volutes is covered by the leaves. 

(2) Transformation of the acanthus leaves: The tips of the leaves which 
had been directed steeply upwards in the classical capital are more and more 
spread out like the ribs of a fan. The number of tips in every lobe is often 
reduced from four to three. The outlines of the leaves lose much of their soft¬ 
ness, the tips are more and more sharply cut and become spiky. Generally 
speaking, the acanthus loses much of its natural character. 

(3) There is consequently a tendency to transform the foliage ring into an 
abstract pattern no longer detachable from the main body of the capital. Every 
leaf is surrounded by deep shadows which make its shape appear more rigid 
and less organic The forms of the shadows are apt to repeat themselves so 
that leaves and background begin to form an abstract design. 

This is the trend of thegeneral development. But unfortunately the Egyptian 
material does not allow us to arrive at an absolute chronology. In Palestine 
and Constantinople, however, we witness an evolution on much the same lines, 
and in these regions a few fixed dates are available. Of course the process is 
not so simple and straightforward that all its symptoms could be found in every 
capital of the period. But the examples on pi. lxviii, 3, 6, 7, and 8 at least 
illustrate some of the most characteristic changes, and they have the advantage 
of being more or less closely datable. A comparison between pi. lxviii, 3/7, 
and 8 illustrates the transformation of the naturalistic foliage chalice’to a 

^ l ^igfcnd, Athenisthe . Mitt< Hungcn, 1914* PP* 23 ff.: and Bvzaiitniischc Zcitschrifl, 1914 iq, 
PP* *93 “•# Kautzsch, A apitcllstudicn, 1936 , passim. 

2 Loc. < if., pp. 24 IT. 
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i. Niche: two putti and cross. Egyptian Museum, Cairo, no. 7285 



2. Niche : birth of Venus. Egyptian Museum, Cairo, no. 44068 
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x. Capital from Oxyrhynchus 
By courtesy of the Musi* Grico-Romain , Alexandria 



2. Capital from Oxyrhynchus 
By courtesy of the Music Grico-Romain, Alexandria 



4. Capital from Ahnas. Egyptian Museum, Cairo, no. 7349 



3. Capital from the Gethsemanc Church, Jerusalem 
By courtesy of the German Archaeological Institute , Berlin 




Detail of a niche from Ahnas 
Egyptian Museum, Cairo, no. 7292^ 


6. C apital of the Golden Gate, Istanbul 
By courtesy of the German Archaeological Institute , Berlin 



7 and 8. Capitals from the Church of St. John Baptist, Jerusalem 
By courtesy of the had* biblujut et archiologujue franfaise, Jerusalem 
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regularized pattern, the spreading-out of the tips, and the forming of conven¬ 
tional shadow ornaments between them. The first dates from c . a.d. 390, 1 the 
others probably from about 450-60.* The capitals of the Golden Gate in 
Constantinople, built c. 425-30,* are usually regarded as the earliest quite out¬ 
spoken examples of the new style. Although a different type of acanthus is 
here used these capitals very well illustrate the general tendency towards an 
abstract and stylized leaf-pattern, and they also show us how the volutes 
disappear behind the leaves (see pi. lxviii, 6). 

It is therefore clear that it was between the late tourth and the middle of 
the fifth century that the character of the acanthus capital was so completely 
transformed. The Ahnas capital, however, is in all its details definitely allied 
to the fifth-century examples. Like the capitals from the Golden Gate it shows 
the volutes disappearing behind the sheath-leaves. It has the spiky' acanthus 
of the capitals in St. John’s in Jerusalem with their sharply cut outlines and 
deep shadows. There are only three tips to every lobe, and these are spread 
out like a fan. Although the capital from Ahnas is not comparable in all 
its details with any of the dated specimens on pi. lxviii, its style cannot be 
explained without the general development which they illustrate, and which 
they prove to have taken place between the late fourth and the middle ot 
the fifth century. Our capital, in other words, is not likely to be earlier than 

C . A.D. 45O. 

It may, however, be argued that the date of our capital cannot be determined 
by assigning to it a definite place in the general evolution ot the Corinthian 
capital because it belongs to a local school, and has a structure which does not 
correspond exactly to that ot the international late antique type. Its main 
peculiarity, which it shares, incidentally, with a great many other capitals made 
in the local schools of Egypt, consists in the fact that in the upper row the 
acanthus leaves are set very wide apart, so that the cauliculi and sheath- 
leaves which grow out of them are completely uncovered. The joints between 
cauliculi and sheath-leaves are emphasized by enormous knobs. During the first 
and second centuries it had been normal to show the cauliculi, but afterwards 
the general development tends towards setting the acanthus leaves more and 
more closely together, so that they cover the cauliculi completely, and very 


1 It comes from the Gethsemane Church built between 380 and 390. Cf. L. H. Vincent and 
F. M. Abel, Jerusalem, ii, 306 AT., 328 AT., 1007 ff., and pis. 88 and 89, 7; Kautzsch, loc. al. t p. 102. and 

firy OQw 

* They belong to the church of St. John the Baptist, cf. Vincent and Abel, loc . ci/., ii, 642 AT., 663 AT. 
The date is a hypothetical one but supported by many good reasons. Moreover this capital belongs 
to a larger group for which several fixed dates are available, all between a d. 440 and 48a Cf. Kautzsch, 


loc.cil., p. ill* 

» Cf. Weigand, AtJnnisclu Milttilungen, 1914, pp. 17 IT.; 


Kautzsch, loc . cit., pp. 44 ft. 
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often even part of the sheath-leaves. 1 2 The cauliculi never reappear in the 
normal acanthus capital, and they are still absent in our fourth- and fifth-century 
examples from Jerusalem and Constantinople. 

We shall see later on that this is not the only case where earlier forms 
have been perpetuated in a local Egyptian school. 3 But in any case the Ahnas 
capital does not belong to the general Early Byzantine type and therefore the 
chronology established for the latter does not necessarily apply to it. However, 
about ten years ago excavations at Oxyrhynchus brought to light a series of 
capitals which belong to our local type and have the acanthus leaves set wide 
apart and the cauliculi with their sheath-leaves, or, where these are missing, the 
volutes clearly visible between them. 3 * * * * In fact they correspond to the capital 
from Ahnas in their general structure. But here the acanthus leaves are still 
softly modelled, their lobes stand up steeply and are composed of four or even 
five tips each. In other words, in execution of details they still correspond to 
our late fourth-century example from the Gethsemane Church in Jerusalem, 
which has, in fact, very similar acanthus leaves (cf. pi. lxviii, i and 3). We 
therelore conclude that the capitals from Oxyrhynchus represent in the develop¬ 
ment of our local ‘capital with cauliculi’ the same stage as the capital from 
the Gethsemane Church does in the history of the normal Corinthian capital. 
In other words they show that the Ahnas capital had a local tradition behind 
it, and that this tradition, although using its own somewhat provincial type- 
models, reflects the evolutionary changes which took place in the more official 
art of the Eastern Empire between-390 and 430. The capital from Ahnas 
stands at the end of this development and being a backwater product it is 
therefore probably not earlier than 440 or 450. 

One more observation may serve to confirm this date. We find on the 
Ahnas capital a number ot little knobs inserted into some of the deep incisions 
between the lobes ot the acanthus leaves. I his feature — otherwise very un¬ 
common—also occurs on the capitals from St. John in Jerusalem (see pi lxviii 
4, 7, and 8). 4 r ' 

I he period about a.d. 450 is for all these reasons the most likely date for 
the Ahnas capital. And since we found acanthus of very similar character on 

1 Cf - Weigand, Jah rime h dcs Deutschen Archdologischcn Inslituts, 1914, pp. 59 ff. 

2 The same phenomenon occurs on certain Syrian capitals. Cf. Th. Wiegand, Palmyra. iqv> 
Text, p. 96, fig. 114; see also p. 160. 

' J:* ii [‘ ecc » a - Le Musi* Greco-Remain <? AUxandrie, 1931-2, figs, hi, 112; our pi. lxviii, i and 2. 

4 Cf. also a capital in Ephesus. Kautzsch, toe. cif., pi. 18, no. 267 c. 

* Kautzsch's contention ( loc . cit.. p. 234) that there is no capital of local Egyptian type and con¬ 

sequently no such thing as * Coptic art before a.d. 500 cannot be maintained. When he derived the 

Coptic capitals with cauliculi and knobs from Kalat Seman he cannot have been aware of the fact 

that they occur at Oxyrhynchus in an undoubtedly earlier style. 
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the figure sculptures of the 4 hard * group at Ahnas these may be dated accord¬ 
ingly. 

While the group of 4 hard ’ sculptures at Ahnas may thus be assigned to 
the middle of the fifth century, some of those of softer style may go back to the 
early years of that century or even to the last decades of the fourth. But they 
cannot be spread over a much longer period because, considered stylistically, 
the 4 soft' carvings are the direct antecedents of the 4 hard ’ ones, and there 
are so many remains in a style transitional between the two groups that the 
development must have been a more or less continuous one. Moreover, we 
shall see later that fourth-century decorative sculpture in Egypt was on the 
whole of a style essentially more classical than is found anywhere in the Ahnas 
group. 

We therefore conclude that the hard style which we observe in the later 
carvings from Ahnas was developed roughly between the years a.d. 400 and 450. 
It was at this period that the sharply cut forms, deeply incised shadows, and 
regularized ornaments were evolved which then remain typical ol Coptic 
sculpture for many generations. 

The other main examples of this style are the sculptures from the monasteries 
of Apa Apollo at Bawit 1 and of Apa Jeremiah at Saqqara.* The carvings from 
these two sites are similar to those from Ahnas in type and execution, but 
represent a later stage within the local development. Since, however, the tradi¬ 
tion of Ahnas is so clearly maintained in them, and since it was our main object 
to fix a date only for the first appearance of that peculiar Coptic style, a general 
reference to their chronological position may suffice. 

At Saqqara and Bawit the decoration consists of friezes, capitals, and niches. 
The same types and motives occur again as at Ahnas, but they are distinctly 
more developed. Take for instance the capitals. On both sites numerous acanthus 
capitals have been found which are of the same type as the specimen from Ahnas 
which we have just discussed, 3 but the foliage is even stiller and more conven¬ 
tionalized than before, and in many instances it is so thin and wiry that the body 
of the capital is visible beneath it (cf. pi. i.xix, 1). The tips of the leaves are 
arranged artificially so as to form rigid patterns. There are now often not more 
than two tips to every lobe. In many cases the volutes have entirely disappeared 
or have been fused with the sheath-leaves and form with them a single semi¬ 
abstract design. These acanthus capitals must be considerably later than the 
Ahnas capital of 450. Then there are others in which the scheme of the Corinthian 

1 E. Chassinat, FouiUes a Bawit. Institut /ranfais <f archiologie orientate. Men wires, vol 13,1911. 

* J. E. Quibell, Excavations at Saqqara, vol. iii, 1907-8 (publ. 1909); vol. iv, 1908-10 (publ. 1912). 

a Cf., c.g., J. E. Quibell, toe. cit ., vol. iii, pis. 27, 4; 28, i, 2, 3,5; 30; 32, 1; 33, 1; vol. iv, pis. 33; 
34. 3, 5; 36, 3. Also E. Chassinat, toe. cit., pis. 17-19, 34, 45-54, 92 5, 104-9. 
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capital has been abandoned altogether: the so-called basket capitals. 1 It has 
often been observed that these are provincial derivatives from the capitals in 
Justinian's churches in Constantinople and Ravenna,* and they are therefore 
not earlier than c. 540-50. 

Now the question arises whether these two types of capitals represent two 
different building periods at each of the two monasteries, a first one during which 
the traditional types of the acanthus capitals were still used, and a second one 
in which the basket type was introduced from Byzantium; or whether the local 
and the imported types existed side by side. Unfortunately, the publications 
dealing with the two sites do not contain a single example of the two types of 
capitals clearly belonging to the same architectural contexts and therefore being 
incontestably of the same date. There are, however, in Cairo Museum, parts 
of an ornamental porch from Bawit, 3 consisting of engaged columns and an 
elaborately decorated archivolt; these columns are crowned by ‘Corinthian* 
capitals of the most degenerate type (cf. pi. lxix, 3 and 5), while the shafts 
are decorated with a frieze of vine leaves of exactly the same character as those 
with which most of the basket capitals are covered. In fact, this frieze must 
have been caned in a workshop where basket capitals were also made (cf. 
pi. lxix, 2 and 4) and must be of very much the same date. This* however, 
means that late Corinthian capitals and basket capitals were made in Egypt 
during one period, and since the date of the latter is more or less determined 
by their immediate connexion with the work of Justinian's time the most 
degenerate type of acanthus capital must also belong to his reign. 

Now by far the majority of the capitals at Bawit and Saqqara are either 
of the degenerate Corinthian type or of the basket type. This would seem to 
indicate that the sixth century is the main building period on these two sites, 
and that most of the stone carvings were produced during that period. Apart 
from capitals the most frequent stone carvings at the two monasteries are foliage 
friezes. We observe a greater variety of scroll types than we found at Ahnas, 
but the favourite Ahnas motifs occur here again, among them the scroll of inter¬ 
laced acanthus leaves. But it is quite clear that most of the examples of this 
ornamental motif are later than those ol Ahnas. In many cases the leaves have 
lost all their elegance, there is no vigour in the curving of the tendrils, they form 
a motionless, abstract pattern. In this torm we find them, for instance, on the 
arcade trom Bawit which we have just assigned to the sixth century on account 


1 Quibell. loc. cit., vol. iii, pis. 16-21; 22, 1-3; 25; 29; vol. iv, pi. 32, 1-4. Also Chassinat, loc. 
at.. pis. 98-103. 

* Kautzsch, loc. cit., p. 233. 

- Monneret do \ illard, loc . at., figs. 79,81. I he fragments are here wrongly described as coming 
from Saqqara. Dulhuit, loc. cit., pi. 37 a, c; our pi. lxix, 3-5. 
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of the vine leaf pattern on the door jambs (cf. pi. lxviii, 5). And since many of 
the more important ornamental friezes at Bawit and Saqqara have interlaced 
acanthus borders of similarly rigid character we are justified in assuming that 
most of them are also of sixth-century date.* 

There are very few pediments and niches at Bawit and Saqqara, and human 
figures are almost entirely lacking.’ The hybrid forms of the gables from Ahnas 
occur sometimes, 3 but in an even more developed stage. 

It is not intended to give here an exact chronology of the sculptures from 
Bawit and Saqqara. This is a somewhat thankless task since the excavators 
of the two sites have not succeeded in ascertaining the architectural history of 
the two monasteries and in relating the various fragments to individual building 
periods. But it is important to notice (a) that through deductions quite indepen¬ 
dent of those applied to the Ahnas sculptures we arrived at a sixth-century date 
for most of the fragments from Bawit and Saqqara; (b) that they are on the 
whole even more developed than the ‘hard’ sculptures at Ahnas, and thereby 
help to confirm the fifth-century date which we suggested for the latter; (c) that 
they show the whole development of Coptic sculpture to be one towards ever 
increasing abstraction and rigidity. 

In fact, we can now trace a line of development from the ‘soft’ carvings 
at Ahnas late in the fourth century to the 4 hard * group of about 450 and on to 
the highly abstract and conventionalized sixth-century work in Bawit and 
Saqqara. It is during the fifth century that the hard and sharp style first 
appears in Coptic art. 4 

1 Chassinat, toe. cit., pis. 22 flf., 70. 

5 A number of reliefs showing a medallion flanked by flying angels have been found at Bawit 
(cf. Duthuit. toe. cit., pis. xn6, xiua and r). But the stylistic tradition of Ahnas is not perpetuated 
in them. They are more closely connected with a group of works which will be discussed in our last 
section (see p. 213, n. 2). 5 Quibell, toe . cit., vol. iii, pi. 37* 2 * 

4 One would imagine that a fixed date for the chronology of Coptic decorative sculpture could 
be derived from the capitals and friezes of the White Monastery near Sohag. which is known to have 
been founded about the year a.d 440 (cf. Monneret de Villard, Les Couvents pres de Sohag, vol. i, 1925 
pp. 18 fT.). The scroll work on the sculptured architraves in the apse is not of exactly the same type 
as that in Ahnas, Bawit, and Saqqara, but it is strongly conventionalized and shows naturalistic 
design replaced by an abstract and closely knit pattern of lights and shadows. It therefore seems to 
be of a date at least as late as the most advanced sculptures at Ahnas (see also below, p. 200, note 4!, 
and the date known for the building would seem to afford the best corroboration of our chronology. 
Unfortunately, however, these friezes appear not to have been originally carved for the monastery'. 
They are made up from pieces of different design and the pattern changes abruptly at many points 
where two stones are joined together. Moreover, the majority of the pieces are not curved as their 
present position in the apse of the building would require. These Iriezcs had, therefore, been 
previously* used in some other building (as Monneret de Villard, toe. at., vol. ii, 19-^1 P- 126. had 
suggested), and we are faced with the dilemma either of having to admit that ornament so degenerate 
in style was possible at a period considerably earlier than a.d. 440, or else that part at least of the 
present building dates from a later reconstruction. My wish here is merely to state a problem which 
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In concluding these remarks on the chronology of early Coptic sculpture 
brief reference must be made to the problem of the survival of paganism to 
which some of them so obviously bear witness. The majority of the figure 
sculptures lrom Ahnas, both the ‘soft’ and the ‘hard’ ones, are in fact pagan 
in subject-matter; they make it necessary for us to assume that pagan mythology 
was still alive in the middle of the fifth century. At Bawit and Saqqara,on the 
other hand, where there is very little figure sculpture, no evidence of paganism 
has been found. 

Many students believe that the pagan no less than the Christian scenes in the 
Ahnas group formed part of the decoration of Christian buildings. This assump¬ 
tion is based on two arguments. The first one is the incontestable unity of type 
and style between the carvings of both kinds of subject (cf. pi. lxvii, i, and 
pi. lxx, 4). But a similar relationship exists between wall decorations of 
pagan houses and Christian catacombs in Rome, simply because the craftsmen 
were the same in both cases. The second argument seems more serious: In 
Navilles excavation report from Ahnas we read that he found in the ruin of 
one building capitals with crosses; this he consequently took to be a church, a 
view which receives support from the fact that the fabric, although destroyed 
beyond reconstruction, certainly included an apse.' Now the other carvings he 
found also came from this site, and they included ‘friezes with flowers,arabesques, 
and animals, and even mythological subjectsBut a glance at the plates in 
Navi lie's book shows that the capital which contains a cross (pi. 17) is of a type 
and style quite inconsistent with the other carvings (pis. 14-16) and cannot 
possibly have been made for the same building. It is therefore more likely that 
some or all of these fragments were simply used as building material in a 
structure of later date. 

In other words: There is no cogent reason to assume that the pagan 
scenes were ever carved to adorn the same buildings as the Christian sculp¬ 
tures. Both Strzygowski’s theory, which ascribes to Egyptian Christianity a 
particularly sensual character,* and the attempts of others to give the pagan 


cannot be solved without a renewed and thorough study of the building and an adequate photo¬ 
graphic record of the decorative friezes and of the capitals (most of which are also re-used). 

Apart from the White Monastery there are two other sites on which larger quantities of architec¬ 
tural sculpture of a distinctly local style have so far been found. These are the Red Monastery and 
the church of Denderah. Both these buildings have a decoration homogeneous in style and apparently 
caned especially for them. But unfortunately no date is available for either of the two structures 
and since neither is adequately published they cannot at present be taken into account 

1 Loc. cit., p. 32 (see p 183, note 1). 

* The Season's Work at Almas and Bern Hasan, 1891. p. 8 (Egypt Exploration Fund, Special 
Extra Report, 1890-1). v 

a Cf. for this point J. Maspero’s remarks in Recue il de travaux rclatifs a la philologic el a tarchiey 
logic egyptmines et assyrunnes, N.S., vol. v, 1915, pp. 97 flf. 
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mythological subjects a Christian interpretation' are, to say the least, super¬ 
fluous. 

The presence of these scenes in fifth-century sculpture finds a much more 
natural explanation when the overlapping of a pagan Greek population into 
Christian times is taken into account. There are numerous records to testify 
to a survival of paganism in the East Roman provinces, and especially in Egypt, 
throughout the fourth and fifth centuries. 3 For our purpose it may be enough 
to mention Apa Shenoute’s invectives against his pagan contemporaries and 
their religion. 3 Shenoute lived in the first half of the filth century, that is to say 
precisely at the period to which we assigned most of the Ahnas carvings. \Y ith 
particular reference to the representations of Leda and the Swan it should be 
remembered that Procopius describes a very similar scene as having been 
performed on the stage by the Empress Theodora in the humble days of her 
youth, that is to say early in the sixth century. 4 

We must get used to the fact that most of the carvings from Ahnas are 
not Coptic in the true sense of the word, but represent the last stage of Greek 
art in Egypt. They have been called Coptic simply because the same style and 
type of sculpture were used by the Christians when they in their turn began 
to give their churches and monasteries an ornamental decoration. The pedi¬ 
ments and the capitals, the friezes and the foliage motifs survived in Christian 
art. But only in their early buildings do the Christians appear to have followed 
the pagan practice of inserting large size figures into the architectural setting. 
We find a few specimens of Christian figure sculpture at Ahnas; at Bawit and 
Saqqara they have already disappeared 

II. The Sources 0/ Coptic Sculpture 

Having thus found the fifth and sixth centuries to be the decisive period for 
the evolution of the peculiar style of Coptic stone sculpture, we come next to 
the crucial question of the manner in which this development originally started. 
Can it be explained through the ordinary course of development in late antique 
sculpture, or is it due to some special historical situation ? It is on this point 

1 Cf. J. Lauzifcre in Bulletin de f Association des Amis de rArt copte, ii, 1936, p. 38, where the scene 
of Leda and the Swan is interpreted as St. Anna’s immaculate conception of Mary. The writer 
admits, however, that the carvings concerned may not originally have been made for churches. But 
he thinks that they were re used there (p. 41). In this case we should still have to assume that 
pagan reliefs were made at a comparatively late date. Unfortunately the problem of date is not 

discussed in M. Lauzidre’s paper. , 

* Cf. Cambridge Medieval History , vol. i, 1911, pp. 112 ff.; Monneret de \ illard, La bcultura ad 

Ahnas, p. 52, note. 

* Cf., e.g., CEuvres, ed. Amdincau, vol. i, 1907, pp. 382 ff. 

* Procopius, Attekdola, 9, 20-22, Opera, ed. Teubner, vol. iii, 1, 19°^* PP- 59 ^* 

vol. lxxxvii. cc 
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more than on any other that the opinions of students ot Coptic art diverge. The 
fact that even the earliest and most ‘classical ’ of the Ahnas sculptures are already 
of a very distinctive character, and that so far no traces have been found in Egypt 
of a gradual development leading up to them, make it understandable that so 
many attempts should have been made to explain this style by a sudden break 
with the Hellenistic tradition, and to see in it either a return to the tradition of 
Pharaonic art or an influence from Asiatic countries. Such theories, however, 
were apt to become fantastic, and in reaction to them other students have tried 
to show that Coptic art does not really contain anything outside the tradition 
of late antique art. A number of discoveries made during the last few years 
throws new light on this problem, and we shall find that a standpoint half-way 
between the two theories probably comes nearest to the truth. 

In discussing the sources of Coptic sculpture it will be advisable to deal 
with ornament and figure work separately. An attempt will first be made to 
trace the history of some of the principal ornamental motifs occurring on the 
early Coptic sculptures, and especially in the Ahnas group. This will clear 
the way for an inquiry into the origin of the figure scenes and their strange 
character. 

It has been mentioned before that two kinds of decorative niches occur 
among these carvings. One is a simple conch (with or without a shell inside). 
This is a motif so common in classical architecture all over the Mediterranean 
that no conclusion can be drawn from its presence at Ahnas. Whenever there 
is a shell inside the niche it has the hinge at the bottom, which is the normal 
form in the eastern provinces of the Roman Empire . 1 The other and more 
complicated form has a broken outline, as shown for instance on pi. lxx, 4. 
Strzygowski has pointed out that this is derived from a type of pediment of 
which there are many examples at Baalbeck (cf. pi. lxx, i). But to take this as 
a proof of Syrian, meaning oriental, influence in Coptic art, would be misleading. 
We find the same form in other parts of the Roman world, for instance in the 
Roman theatre at Aspendos in Asia Minor, a building which is probably earlier 
than the niches at Baalbeck.* Wherever it was first invented, the feature belongs 
not to Syrian architecture in particular, but to late antique architecture in 
general, and is one of its typically baroque inventions. 

But it may be argued that the Ahnas gable as compared with Roman 
examples, shows a very late and degenerate form. The main difference is that 
at Baalbeck and Aspendos the form of a classical triangular pediment is still 
preserved, whereas at Ahnas the lower cornice is always omitted, and the 
central part of the upper moulding is no longer triangular, but usually adopts the 

1 Cf. E. Weigand, Jahrbuch des Deutschen Arcluiologischcn Inst tints , 1914, p. 64. 

3 Count C. Lanckoronsky, Les VilUs de la PamphylU el dc la Pisidie, 1890, vol. i, pis. xxiv ff. 
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circular outline of a conch. It is really a hybrid mixture between the triangular 
broken edicula of Baalbeck and the conch. Moreover, in Baalbeck the break 
in the outline is still comparatively slight, the cornice is supported by consoles 
in accordance with the classical rule, and there is only one small merely decora¬ 
tive figure, surrounded by foliage and modestly kept in the background ol the 
tympanum, whereas in Ahnas the figures have become the dominating feature 
and the gable itself is degraded to a mere frame. Obviously the Baalbeck gable 
is the prototype, and the Coptic one a much altered derivative, li no model 
approaching the Baalbeck type can be lound in Egypt, we must continue to 
derive the Ahnas gable form from one of the other provinces of the Roman 
Empire of which Syria is the nearest and the obvious one to draw into the 


discussion. . 

Egypt, however, can offer a somewhat closer comparison to Baalbeck than 

the Ahnas gable would suggest. As in the case of the Ahnas capital, the exca\ a- 
tion of Oxyrhynchus has again provided specimens of a type not yet quite so 
developed as in Ahnas, with a triangular outline still clearly preserved, with 
the consoles still in position, and the figure work still confined to the small 
merely decorative shape of a I'aun or a Bacchante, there is a whole seiics ot 
such o-ables at Oxyrhynchus which allow us to iollov the earlier stages o! the 
development that led'to the hybrid forms of the Ahnas gable, and especially 
the gradual adaptation of the central part of the pediment to the form ol a conch 
(cf. pi. lxx, 2 and 3). Here again, as in the case of the capital, the sculptures 
from Oxyrhynchus enable us to rescue the Ahnas group trom its isolation, and 
to show that there were prototypes for it within the boundaries of Egypt and 
even very near at hand. Moreover, in this case the Oxyrhynchus finds, although 
they are obviously decadent as compared with Baalbeck, bring us at least into 
the neighbourhood of international Roman standards and thus provide a link 
between the official art ot the Empire and the Coptic style of Ahnas. 

A similar link is provided by the finds from Oxyrhynchus for the history 
of the Coptic acanthus ornament. I he acanthus toliage on the friezes from 
Ahnas, and certainly that at Saqqara and Bawit, is of a highly stylized type: 
a rigid monotonous pattern of flexible branches symmetrically set with little 
triangular leaves (Strzygowski’s Wedelranken, see pi. lxxi, 5 and 6 ). It is true 
that amon<r the friezes from Ahnas there are a few specimens of such foliage 
scrolls not "quite so conventionalized as at Bawit and Saqqara (cf. pi. t.xxi, 4). 

1 Monncret dc Villard (loc.ci/., p.66| tries to arrange the gable types at Ahnas in an evolutionary 
series starting with the classical conch and ending with the broken gables. But the examples from 
Oxyrhynchus show that the broken gable also occurs in Egypt in its classical shape and is therefore 
not' necessarily of a later date than the niches of conch type. What is late is not the broken gable 
itself but the hybrid mixture of triangular gable and semicircular conch such as we find in many 
Ahnas examples, and most outspokenly in the gables of the 1 hard group. 
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This fact again helps to confirm the thesis that the finds from Ahnas are on 
the whole a little earlier than those from the two monastic sites. But the type 
of acanthus even here differs strongly from the classical one. It has never had 
its genealogy traced within Egypt, and has therefore often been called an 
import from Syria.' 

At Oxyrhynchus, however, we see these IVcdel gradually appear. There 
are fragments of acanthus scrolls which show the branches still, as it were, in 
profile with leaves only on one side of the stem. This is the rule in classical 
acanthus ornament, and a fragment like that on pi. lxxi, 2, although much 
inferior in execution, is not essentially different in type from Late Roman 
friezes like those at Leptis Magna* and Spalato.* Then there are others with 
part of the volute still set with leaves in profile, while another part is filled 
with a branch of the IVcdel type, that is to say, symmetrically set with two 
rows of triangular leaves (cf. pi. lxxi, 3). One step farther and the stage of the 
Ahnas scroll is reached. 

Since we can see a gradual development of this ornament on Egyptian 
soil we need no longer regard it as imported from Syria. It is true that we can 
trace its early history on Syrian monuments too. Acanthus branches with 
symmetrical rows of leaves, although of rather different shape, are found on 
Jewish ossuaries and in decorations of Jewish tombs in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem.* But these belong to a larger group of rather wide distribution, and 
it has been repeatedly suggested that the original source of the decoration of 
this group was Alexandria and not Palestine. 3 The earliest extant examples 
of an acanthus ornament with symmetric pairs of leaves of the same triangular 
shape as we find in Coptic sculpture seem to be the friezes of the Roman 
Gate in Si, provided that Butler’s drawing* is trustworthy and the second- 
century date correct An early example in Syria of such a IVedel finding a 
place in the classical acanthus scroll is the frieze of the south gate of the temple 
wall at Damascus, 1 while at the synagogue of Tell Hum we find this kind of 


' Strzygowski, toe. at., P- 45 : O. Wulff, Bcschreibung dcr Bildwerkc dcr cfoistlichen Epoclien 
vol. ill, pt. i; AUchristltche Budwerke, 1909, p. 65. 

3 Africa Jtaliana, vol. iv, 1931, p. 70, fig. 41. 

8 E. Hebrard and J. Zeiller, Spalato. Le Palais de Diocletien, 1912, p. 81. 

4 Cf. Tomb of the Judges (C. VV atzingcr, Denkmdler Paldstinas, ii, 1935, pp. so ff fie 6 qi • Tomh 

in the Hinnom Valley {Gazette Archiologique, 1880, pi. 31). PP 59 ’ g * ^ ’ 1 ° mb 

- Cf. R. Zahn, in W. Schulz and R. Zahn, Das Fftrstengrab von Hasslebcn, Romisch-Germanische 
ForscJmngen , vol. vu, 1933. pp. 71 f.; C. Watzinger, loc. at, p. 70. 

n- Princeton P”T*‘y Archaeological Expedition, to Syria in ,004-, a „d lgo g 

Division II, Architecture; Section A, Southern Syria, 1919, p. 396, fig. 3^'. 

... 7 C X / aU /. ng ? r ; a T -a* \ Vu,t *i n & cr ’ Vamaskus. Die antike Stadt Wissensckafilkhe Veroffcnb 
Itch ungen des DeutschTurkischen Dcnbnakchutzkomniandos , vol. iv, 1921, p. 8 fie q- cf esDeciallv 
the first volute on the left. ^ K ’ ** es P cciai ‘y 
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foliage consistently employed much in the same way as on the Coptic carvings. 1 
But the motif also occurs at an early date in a work which is certainly not of 
Syrian origin, namely in the ornamental frieze of the silver bowl from Chaource 
in the British Museum, which dates from the first half of the third century 
(pi. i.xxi, i).‘ To judge by its shape this bowl comes from a Gaulish workshop, 
which was, however, probably in close touch with Alexandria.* 

There is then ample justification for rejecting a Syrian derivation for the 
Coptic type of acanthus foliage. Its origin may be connected with Alexandria 
at least as definitely as with Syria. By the third century at latest it had become 
known in other parts of the Roman Empire. And the process by which it 
gradually replaced the traditional acanthus foliage is traceable not only in 
Damascus and Tell Hum, but, thanks to Oxyrhynchus, also in Egypt. The 
contact between the two countries was probably very close, and the development 
may have been a more or less parallel one throughout the Roman period. In 
Christian times, however, this particular type of acanthus was to enjoy much 
greater popularity in Egypt than in Syria. 

The Oxyrhynchus friezes show us how, from a type of acanthus more 
generally known in third-century art, a particular Coptic type was developed. 
We saw that the same position was occupied by the pediments from Oxyrhynchus 
in the history of the Coptic niche. 

The various motives which occur in Egypt in connexion with the acanthus 
foliage hardly call for comment. Since the second century a.d., both in the East 
and in the West, the practice of filling the centre of acanthus volutes with half- 
length figures of animals had been so common that this feature must also be 
described as an international one and cannot be used as an argument in favour 
of any particular foreign influence on Coptic decorative art. 4 Apart from the 
animals we often find little offshoots with buds and fruits projecting from the 
acanthus stem. These have been fully discussed by Zahn, who suggests an 
Alexandrian origin for them and shows how wide a distribution they had 
throughout the Roman Empire.* 

Two other types of ornament must be briefly mentioned as particularly 
characteristic of Coptic sculptures. 

One is the interlaced foliage frieze which we found to be one of the stock 
patterns at Alinas, Bawit, and Saqqara. This conventionalized ornament does 
not seem to occur outside Egypt, and again it is the group from Oxyrhynchus 
which shows us how it was gradually developed on Egyptian soil out of fairly 
naturalistic acanthus branches (cf. pi. lxx, 2; pi. lxxii, i and 2). 

1 H. Kohl and C. Watzinger, Antike Synagogm in GaliUia, 1916, pp. 29 ff., figs. 54 ff. 

* Cf. Zahn, toe. cit., pp. 67 ff. 3 Cf. Zahn, toe. cit., p. 76. 

4 Cf. H. Kohl and C. Watzinger, toe, cit., pp. 153 f. 4 Cf. R. Zahn, toe. cit., pp. 70 ff. 
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I he other motif is the vine scroll which, although not found at Ahnas, is 
frequent at Bawit and Saqqara. 1 Here again the finds from Oxyrhynchus 
reveal the earlier stages of a development of which only the last and most 
sophisticated results are tound in the Coptic monasteries. We see how 
naturally growing tendrils with real vine leaves and bunches of grapes were 
gradually transformed into an abstract ornament (pi. lxxii, 3-5). A number of 
the most naturalistic vine patterns from Oxyrhynchus are closely related to 
certain Syrian friezes, although certainly not as carefully carved or as early in 
date.* It is difficult to decide whether this ornament is ultimately of Syrian or 
ol Alexandrian origin, but, whatever its source, it enjoyed great popularity in 
both countries (as well as in the West) throughout the Roman period, and it was 
from classical models in Egypt that the Coptic vine pattern was eventually 
derived. 

Therein lies the great importance of the Oxyrhynchus finds. Although 
mainly of inferior quality they show us all the important Coptic ornamental 
motifs in the making, they prove that these motits were developed in the country 
and not imported from abroad, and allow us to trace their history on Egyptian 
soil back to a stage where they can be compared with classical ornament in 
many other parts of the Mediterranean. It is true that, measured by classical 
standards, they are rather crude and therefore comparatively late. But they 
show us that there was in Egypt a decorative art as rich and varied in its motifs 
and as lively and naturalistic in style as in any other East Roman province. 

1 his is after all only what might be expected, but since no remains of such 
an art had so far been known, Coptic sculptural ornaments always seemed 
to be without ancestry in Egypt, and this is why they were so frequently 
considered to have been imported wholesale from the neighbouring countries 
of Asia. 

The sculptures from Oxyrhynchus, although generally speaking of an inter¬ 
national late antique type, are of course particularly closely related to those ot 
S\ riu and Palestine. Architectural ornament, especially during* the later cen¬ 
turies of Roman rule, is not entirely of one type and style in all parts of the 
Empire. 1 here are regional differences and it is natural that neighbouring 
provinces should be linked by particularly close affinities. The - capitals with 
caulicuh lor instance are due to a purely local survival of earlier classical 
forms into Late Roman times, a survival which is rarely found in the East 
Mediterranean countries outside Egypt and Syria. 3 But this may be a tradition 


! Chassinat, loc.cit., pi. 85; Quibell, loc. ci/., vol. iii, p. 34; vol. iv, pi. 40. 

Butler^r,/,^377^ Gtic<hRomain M/nandrie, 1931-2, fig. 94, should be compared with H. C. 
* See above, pp. 187 f. 
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common to both countries and does not necessarily indicate an influence going 
from Syria to Egypt. The Corinthian capital is known to have developed 
on parallel lines in both countries even in Hellenistic times. 1 The contact 
between the two countries was very close and questions of priority are not 
easily decided. Undoubtedly Egypt has given at least as much as it has taken. 
It is enough to remember the numerous Nilotic scenes which found their way 
into the decorative designs of mosaic pavements all over the Roman world and 
particularly in Palestine. 

One particular feature of the capitals from Oxyrhynchus, namely a little 
leaf inserted into the space between the volutes, has always been regarded as 
a typically Palestinian feature, 2 and is here found for the first time on Egyptian 
capitals (see pi. lxviii, i). But this detail may also have been common to 
both countries during a long period and is not necessarily a sign of Palestinian 
influence in Egypt. A similar element, which is certainly due to a local survival 
of pre-Roman Hellenism unimpaired by the standardizing influence of imperial 
art, is the rosette found on some of the capitals from Oxyrhynchus instead of the 
little pointed leaf (cf. e.g. pi. lxviii, 2).* Apart from these details indicating 
a close parallelism between the decorative styles of Egypt and Syria, there 
are, however, a few motifs which must have reached Egypt from Syria and 
perhaps via Syria from more distant parts of Asia.* But these are isolated cases, 
and in view of the fact that all the principal ornaments have been shown to be 
rooted in Egypt’s classical tradition they may be regarded as being of secondary 
importance. 4 Moreover, we do not know how many of them had already crossed 
the frontier from Syria in Hellenistic and Roman times, and in cases where this 
may have happened the occurrence of such motifs in Coptic Egypt cannot be 
regarded as evidence of direct influence ot Syrian art on Coptic art. 

In any case our knowledge of architectural ornament in Egypt is no longer 
confined to those few motifs which survived in a markedly reduced form, in Ahnas, 
Bawit, and Saqqara. We now possess a rich programme of decorati ve designs, 
which puts Egypt on an equal tooting with Syria, and ot which Coptic sculpture 
represents a late and simplified derivative. 

We conclude that Coptic sculpture, as far as its decorative setting is con¬ 
cerned, was chiefly developed from the Hellenistic tradition ot Egypt itself. 1 he 

1 Cf. E. Weigand, Jahrbuch dcs Dcutschcn Archtiologischcn Institute, 1914. p. 4. and Jahrbuch fiir 

Kunstwissenschafi, 1924, pp. 80 f. . 

* Cf. E. Weigand in Bysantiuische Zeitschrift , voL 23, 1914-19, pp. 192 fi.; kautzsch, loc. ctt., p. 33. 
There are also a few examples of this motif in Asia Minor, cf. kautzsch, loc . at., pp. 86, 101. 

8 Cf. E. Weigand, Jahrbuch Jilr Kunstwissenschqft, 1924, pp. 89 f. 

4 Cf. E. Drioton, toe. cit . (see p. x8i, note 4). 

* Drioton, although he does not use the Oxyrhynchus sculptures as evidence, also admits that 
the primary- source of Coptic decoration was the Hellenistic tradition of Egypt itself. 
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history of decorative stone caning in Egypt no longer starts with Alinas. It 
starts on a far more classical level with the sculptures from Oxyrhynchus.* 

But how far back into classical times do these sculptures lead us? Breccia 
in his brief and summary excavation report suggests that the Oxyrhynchus 
fragments came from Christian buildings. 8 This would make them fourth century 
at least. A lower limit is provided by the Ahnas group where we found the 
ornamental types to be generally more developed; and for these we suggested 
a date in the first half of the fifth century*. Now we have seen that at Ahnas 
the pagan element still prevails and it seems that at that period the Christians 
had only just begun to make use of this kind of decoration for their buildings. 
Among the carvings from Oxyrhynchus no sign of Christianity has yet appeared. 
Nor does there seem to be definite evidence that any of these sculptures belonged 
to a Christian building. It is, therefore, not necessary to assign to this group a 
post-Constantinian date. 

But even on stylistic grounds one would hardly date these carvings earlier 
than a.d. 300. The pediments are distinctly degenerate compared with the third- 
century examples from Baalbeck. Even the most classical example of the 
‘inhabited’ scroll (pi. lxxi, 2 ) shows signs of decadence when compared with 
one from Diocletian’s Palace in Spalato. The acanthus foliage suggested com¬ 
parison with that of the friezes at Tell Hum which probably belong to the late 
fourth century', 8 while some of the capitals were closely related to Palestinian 
specimens of the same period (see above, p. 188). 

Here again no more is intended than to indicate the chronological position 
of the group as a whole. A number of pieces may be later than a.d. 400, while 
isolated fragments may be earlier than 300. The majority is likely to belong 
to the fourth century. 4 So that we are now able to trace a continuous develop- 

' Apart from Breccia’s finds from Oxyrhynchus which are now in the Museum of Alexandria 
and arc published by him in Le Music Grtco-Romain , 1925-31, pp. 60 ff., pis. 39-51, and ibid., 1931-2, 
pp. 36 ff., pis. 28 47, there are also sculptures from that place in the British Museum, excavated by 
Sir Flinders Petrie and partly published by him in Tombs of the Courtiers and Oxyrhynkhos , 1925, 
pis. 45 fif. In addition to these there is a number of carvings from Oxyrhynchus in the museums of 
Cairo. In the Egyptian Museum: resting Hercules (no. 12-1-30-26; cf. Duthuit, he. ci/. t pi. 24 d). 
In the Coptic Museum: niche with figure of Nereid (no. 4475, M. Simaika Pasha, toe. at L, pi. xxn and 
p. 11; cf. our pi. lx xv, fig. 1); fragment of niche (no. 4418); frieze with vine-scroll (no. 3464); capital 
(no. 3741); also another fragment of a niche (no. 4301), of uncertain origin, but stylistically similar 
to the preceding ones. 

* Le Muste Grtco-Romain, 1931-2, p. 44. 

* Cf. Weigand, Jahrbuch/Ur Kunstzvissenschaft, 1924, p. 169. 

4 I his result helps to confirm what was said above w ith regard to the decorative friezes of the 
White Monastery (cf. p. 194, note 4). To judge from the sculptures from Oxyrhynchus, fourth- 
century style in Egypt is so much more classical than that of the ornaments in the Sohag Monastery 
that these must be of a date well advanced in the fifth century. One particular type of ornament 
found at the Monastery, a vine pattern consisting of alternating leaves and bunches of grapes under 
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merit of decorative sculpture in Egypt from its late classical stage in the fourth 
century to the highly stylized and genuinely Coptic work found in the monastic 
buildings of the sixth century’. 

In concluding our analysis of the decorative elements in early Coptic 
sculpture it should be stated that the relationship which was found to exist 
between these sculptures and the late classical style at Oxyrhynchus provides a 
strong argument in favour of the belief that Coptic art was originally a provincial 
offshoot of late antique art in Egypt. Nor are the changes which we found to have 
taken place between the period of Oxyrhynchus and that of Ahnas out of keeping 
with the late antique development. 

These changes can be summarized under three main heads. The first is 
that all plant ornament becomes increasingly abstract and conventionalized, 
l his is a phenomenon which can also be observed in the other East Roman 
provinces during the same period. For the fifth century* it is enough to quote 
the decorative sculptures of Syrian churches and the capitals of the Golden 
Gate in Constantinople, while the sixth-century work at Bawit and Saqqara may 
be regarded as a parallel to Justinian’s work in Constantinople and Ravenna. 
Apart from this feature, common to practically all the Mediterranean countries, 
there is in many of the Coptic ornaments a particularly strong tendency towards 
simplification and monotonous repetition which makes them recognizable 
wherever one sees them. Phis, however, may be regarded as a sign of provin¬ 
cialism rather than originality on the part of the Egyptian craftsmen. The third 
and most striking feature is the delight these sculptors take in an almost 
exaggerated contrast of light and shadow, and the decorative effect thus pro¬ 
duced. This again has sometimes been called an oriental feature in Coptic art 
and has l>een derived from the chip-carving style of the Jewish ossuaries.' But 
the ornament in Egypt is not really chipped. While the surface of the ossuaries 
is covered with closely set triangular cuts so that the ornament consists of a 
large number of sharp ridges, the Coptic ornament retains the plastic forms of 
branches, leaves, fruit, and animals, which are detached from the background 
by means of deeply hollowed shadows and strong undercutting. The ornament 
thus seems to float on a black ground of indefinite depth and it is to this 
‘ impressionistic' effect that it owes much of its charm. 

It is important to distinguish clearly between genuine chip-carving style and 
this ‘impressionistic' use of shadows as a means of creating air and atmosphere 
round the carving. While the first is a favourite technique of orientals and 
barbarians, the second was developed in the classical sphere and is due to the 

intersecting arches, actually occurs at Oxyrhynchus in a more classical and less conventionalized form 
(see pi. lxxii, 6 and 7). 

1 Cf KohlAVatzinger, loc. cii., p. 154. 

VOL. lxxxvii. od 
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impressionistic tendencies of the Roman period. 1 It is, of course, not confined 
to Italy. We find it all over the Mediterranean, for instance on the reliefs of the 
Arch of Septimius Severus at Lcptis Magna, and in Asia Minor on the sarcophagi 
of the Sidamara group. But it remains essentially a feature of works of classical 
tradition. 

The interplay of light and shadow as found on the Coptic foliage ornaments 
is of the classical, not of the oriental type. Of course, the more the pattern is 
conventionalized the more similar is it in effect to the regular abstract pattern 
which chip-carving produces. 8 But even the most abstract foliage pattern found 
on our Coptic sculptures still contains that ‘optic’ and atmospheric element 
which is a heritage of late classical art. It survives in a similarly regularized 
manner in Byzantine sculpture of the fifth and sixth centuries. 

We conclude that so far as their ornament is concerned Coptic sculptures 
do not contain anything that is incompatible with the development of late antique 
and Early Byzantine art in general. 

With regard to figure sculpture the situation is more complicated. It is only 
in the sculptures from Ahnas that human figures are to be found in larger 
numbers. But these are so peculiar in style that they cannot be entirely explained 
by the general tendencies of the late antique period. On the other hand the 
figures at Ahnas are not entirely oriental, in the sense of being altogether out¬ 
side the sphere of classical influence. Most of the subjects are taken from 
classical mythology. In the carvings of the ‘soft’ style the connexion with 
classical sculpture is quite apparent, and even in the ‘hard' ones there is still 
a reminiscence of classical models. 

Now sculptures derived from classical sources and yet of a strongly local 
character had existed in Egypt long before the period of the Ahnas group. 
There are the mummy masks of plaster, which, in Roman times, are usually 
shaped alter classical models, but often with a strong admixture of oriental 
features. 3 There are many other sculptures in stucco, which show classical 
types stylized in a very striking way.* There are innumerable terracotta 
figurines, found in large quantities on practically every Graeco-Roman site 
in Egypt. The early ones equal the Tanagra statuettes in beauty and refine¬ 
ment, but the later ones, especially the so-called Fayoum terracottas, show 

Cf. \ al. Mfiller, Zwei syrische Bildntsse roniischer Zeit. 86 . /f tnckelntannsprograntm der Archdolog. 
Gesellschaft zu Berlin, 1927, pp. 29 fT. 

2 This is probably what MQller means when he says that in the Orient we often find a mixture of 
the Roman and the oriental principle {/oc. (it., p. 30). 

3 C. C. hdgar, Catalogue General des Antiquites tigypliennes du Musee du Caire. Graeco-Egyptian 
Coffins, Masks, and Portraits, 1905, pp. ii ff. 

^ estholm, The Temples of Soli, 1936, pp. 203 f.; cf. also Acta Archaeologica, vol. v, 1934, 

pp. 23 7 f. 5 
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that this art also sank to a popular level and was modified by many unclassical 
features. 1 

In all these groups a gradual transformation of classical models can be 
observed. The development cannot be described as a return to pre-classical. 
that is to say to ancient Egyptian art, for the art of the Pharaohs was dead. The 
mere fact that there is, in so many branches of artistic production, a development 
from a classical to a more and more popular and provincial manner shows that 
at one time at least the classical models were very familiar to the Egyptian 
people, that they were adopted everywhere in Egypt and by all strata of the 
population. Such survival of the ancient Egyptian tradition as can be observed 
during the Roman period is due to an artificial imitation of an art which was 
surrounded with an aura of great antiquity and religious significance. 

The people adopted Hellenism and emulated it in their own crude and 
peculiar manner. It is perhaps more correct to say that the works of the Roman 
period which we just mentioned contain a certain number of Asiatic elements, 
for instance the stylized eyes and the rigid frontality. But the classical nucleus 
was never quite obliterated and this provincial art of the Graeco-Roman period 
is therefore not entirely oriental. 

Moreover, its peculiar character is not only due to new and unclassical 
features being added, but also to the fact that the Hellenistic models were 
simplified in certain respects, and that some of their features were exaggerated 
for the sake of expressiveness while others were entirely omitted. Motifs which 
had long become obsolete in the leading centres of classical art were perpetuated 
by the provincial craftsmen and mixed with others of later character. 

If a label is to be given to this art it is perhaps best described as ‘sub- 
antique’. It is a typical product of a border province of the classical and the 
oriental world. 

A connexion between this ‘sub-antique’ art of Egypt and Coptic art has 
been previously suggested by Mr. A. Westholm, 2 but his arguments do not all 
appear convincing. For instance, he attributes great importance to the sculptures 
from Kom-esh-Shuqafa, which are however eclectic works, half-Roman, half- 
Egyptian in style, and which seem to fall under the heading of an artificial 
revival of ancient Pharaonic style rather than of a spontaneous and historically 
fertile transformation of Hellenistic models. It may also be doubted whether 
the Kom-esh-Shuqafa tomb is so typical an example of first-century art in 

1 E. Breccia, Terrecot/e Figurate Creche e Greco-Egizic del Musco di Alessandria. Monuments de 
CEgypie Greco-Romanic, vol. ii, 1930-4; cf. introduction to first and second part. For further litera¬ 
ture sec tbid., part I, p. 25, note 2. 

1 ‘Stylistic Features of Coptic Figure Sculpture’, Acta Archaeologica , vol. v, 1934, pp. 215 ft*.; cf. 
especially pp. 221 If. 
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E gyPL whether the early Ptolemaic period w r as really the only one during 
w hich Egypt was an active centre of Hellenistic art, and whether all the work 
done under the late Ptolemies and under the Romans is either eclectic like 
the Kom-esh-Shuqafa sculptures, or ‘sub-antique' like the figures in stucco 
and terracotta. Further discoveries on the soil of Alexandria and the other 
Hellenistic towns may give substance to this claim, but they may also reveal 
that the Hellenistic interlude is not quite so short as Mr. Westholm suggests, 
and that the works of ‘sub-antique style play the part of an under-current 
rather than of a main stream. 

Be this as it may, certain features of ‘sub-antique’ art have indeed helped 
to form the Coptic figure style. W estholm hasshow*n that the pointed elliptical 
eye and the stylized curls so frequent among the figures from Ahnas occur in 
these provincial works, which also often show f the sharp ridges tvpical of the 
figures of hard style at Ahnas. I he way in w’hich the native artist of the 
Roman period transformed the Hellenistic models is well illustrated by a stucco 
head horn Memphis in the British Museum, w r here rigid, deeplv incised pupils 
are added to an otherwise purely Greek face (pi. lxxjii, i).’ In Coptic art the 
pupil is often even more accentuated, a deep hole being bored into the eye¬ 
ball, which is then filled with some coloured material. This technique is verv 

old, but the models nearest at hand would seem to be the mummy masks of 
plaster. 3 J 

1 n stone sculpture we also find features which later on became characteristic 
of Coptic art. 1 hus a tomb figure from Canopus shows a treatment of the nude 
similar to that of the putti on our pi. lxvii, i, with the forms chipped rather 
than moulded. 4 A rigid frontal view is customary in a group of tombstones of 
the Roman period, examples of which have been found at Samallut, Oxyrhvn- 
chus, etc. And when we extend our inquiry from the purely stylistic field to 
that of iconography and types we find that it is again from 4 sub-antique * models 
that our artists received their inspiration. In fact, the somewhat peculiar genre 
of our Ahnas reliefs had long been in great favour with the Egyptian terracotta 
artists Here we meet the figures of classical mythology in that crude and 
somewhat naive rendering which is so typical of the Ahnas sculptures. Amon- 
them are models for ‘ Leda and the Swan ’ and for the 4 Birth of Venus’ (see 

1 R . Engelbach, Rujcjeh and Memphis VI . British School of Archaeology in Egypt and Egyptian 
Research Account, iqth year, /y/j, publ. 1915, p|. i.xn, 60. ' " A p a £>P ruw 

* Cf Westholm, toe. cit., p. 221, note 12. 
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pi. Lxxm, 2-5). In the terracottas we also find the patterns for some of the 
peculiar head-dresses of our female figures and for various other details. 1 

The importance of the terracotta figurines lies in the fact that they show 
us entire figures and figure-groups of the same kind as those at Ahnas. They 
go far to explain the iconography and figure-types of these sculptures. But 
they do not account tor the peculiarity of their forms. They are too small in 
size and not sufficiently definite in style to be seriously considered as a source 
of the Ahnas figure-style. It cannot be denied that in this respect Egypt’s ‘ sub¬ 
antique ’ art has so far only yielded parallels fora number of individual features 
which have had to be collected one by one, and that the Ahnas style as a whole 
still remains unexplained. We have in fact not found any figure sculptures in 
Roman Egypt of which the Coptic ones could be regarded as the direct heirs. 

‘Sub-antique’ art, however, existed not in Egypt only, but also in the 
Asiatic border countries of the Roman Empire. The tomb figures of Palmyra, 
for instance, which are typical examples of ‘sub-antique’ art in Syria, 1 have 
often been quoted in this context, and such details as the drapery ot a seated 
figure in the Coptic Museum have indeed close parallels in Palmyrene art (see 
pi. lxxiii, 6 and 7). 3 The folds in both cases are rendered in what one may call 
chip-carving style. It is not the 4 impressionistic’ technique which we found on 
the Coptic foliage friezes (see above, pp. 201 f.) with the forms floating on a back¬ 
ground of indefinite depth. It is a regular series of ridges effected by a sequence 
of oblique cuttings. This is a clear case of an oriental element being present 
in the Ahnas figure style which was absent in the ornamental sculptures. It 
does not, however, necessarily mean a direct influence of Palmyrene art on the 
sculptors at Ahnas. The ‘sub-antique’ arts of neighbouring countries were closely 
connected with each other, and the chip-carving technique may have been in 
use in Egypt long before the Ahnas period. 

Westholm has also found a certain relationship between Coptic art and 
the ‘sub-antique’ art of Cyprus. 4 But here again it remains uncertain whether 
these are due to a direct connexion between Cyprus and Egypt in the fourth 
and fifth centuries or to the close contact existing between the two regions in 
Ptolemaic and Roman times. 

Also, it may be assumed that to a certain extent these various groups ot 
‘sub-antique’ art resemble each other without being directly connected, tor 

* The head-dress of the female figure on pi. t.xx, 4, may be compared to Breccia, Terrccotte 
Figurate ..., vol. ii, pi. 46, nos. 227,230, and the head of Daphne (Duthuit, toe. eit ., pi 22 a) to W. Weber, 
Die dgyptisch-griechischen Terrakotten , 1914, pi. 35, no. 383 a. 

* H. Ingholt, Studier over Patmyrensk Skulptur 9 1928, p. 155. 

9 The similarity of the folds of the cushion on 6 and those of the drapery covering the left leg 
of the putto on 7 should also be noticed. 

4 Stylistic Features , pp. 225 f., and p. 232. 
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they found their origin in similar sets of circumstances. 1 They all imitated 
classical art, they alf systematized, simplified, and exaggerated certain of its 
features and deprived them of their organic interconnexion. Moreover, in all 
of them a certain oriental heritage becomes apparent. So far we are unable, 
therefore, to do more than connect the style of the Ahnas figures with the * sub- 
antique’ style of the Near East in general, and cannot point to any particular 
school by which the Ahnas sculptors might have been influenced. 

Quite recently, however, a number of sculptures have come to light on 
Asiatic soil which bear a closer resemblance to those at Ahnas than any ol the 
groups previously mentioned. 1 refer to the reliefs found by the American 
School of Oriental Research on the site of the Nabataean temple of Khirbet-et- 
Tannur.* Oriental divinities are here represented in types obviously Hellenistic 
in origin, but transformed by unclassical features. They are, in fact, very typical 
examples of that blending of classical, provincial, and oriental features to which 
we apply the term * sub-antique But the blending in this case results in effects 
particularly similar to those of the Ahnas carvings. 

Take "for instance the bust on pi. lxxiv, 2 , and compare it with the figure 
of Atargatis as Grain Goddess from Khirbet-et- 1 'annur (pi. lxxiv, i). 1 here 
is a very close resemblance in the shaping of the eyes with their bulbous 
pupils surrounded by deep shadows. Also the very coarsely carved mouth, 
especially the lower lip, is similar in both cases. Fig. 3 on pi. lxxiv offers a 
comparison with fig. 5 as regards the manner in which the beard is rendered, 
and with fig. 4 as regards the treatment of the hair.* Atargatis as Fish 
Goddess from Khirbet-et-Tannur (pi. lxxiv, 6 ) reminds one of the putti carrying 
a cross on one of the gables from Ahnas; the lower part of the face with the 
pointed chin and a short slit representing the mouth is particularly similar in 
both cases (cf. pi. lxvii, i). Many of the female figures at Ahnas have a peculiar 
head-dress, their hair being arranged in regular waves on either side of a central 
parting, and collected near their ears in two thick ropes which fall down to their 
shoulders (cf. pi. lxxiv, 7 ). Both the ‘Grain Goddess' and the ‘Fish Goddess’ 
have this coiffure, and the latter is particularly closely related to a figure of Venus 
from Ahnas, the ropes of hair being coiled in both cases in exactly the same 
way (cf. pi lxxiv, 6 and 8 ). 

1 Westholm, The Temples of Soli, pp. 204 fT. 

* American Journal of Archaeology , 1937, pp. 366 flf.; Bulletin of llte American Schools of Oriental 
Research , nos. 64, 65, 67, 69. 

* Stylizing of the curls of hair and beard is, however, a feature not entirely confined to Naba¬ 
taean and Coptic sculpture: it is characteristic of various groups of Eastern 4 sub-antique * art. Cf. 
Westholm, Stylistic Features, pp. 231 ff., and Temples of Soli, pi. 32, nos. 4, 5; Val. MOiler, lot cit., 
fig. 12 c ; W. Andrae, ilatra, IVissenschaftliche VeruffentUchungen dcr Deutschen Orient Cesellschajt, 
no. 9, 1908, pi. 4. 
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In all the East Roman provinces we found classical figure types rendered 
in a crude and hard provincial style, and it seemed that Coptic sculpture, 
although dependent on this tradition in a general way, could not be convincingly 
connected with any particular group. Details like these, however, establish 
within the framework of ‘sub-antique' art an especially close relationship 
between the Coptic and the Nabataean schools which cannot be merely accidental. 
The parallels usually drawn between Coptic figure sculptures and those 0! 
Syria Persia, and India, are so general that they cannot be taken as proofs of 
direct Asiatic influence on Coptic art, for they are concerned mainly with motifs 
which occurred everywhere in the late Roman period, or had in any case been 
known in Egypt’s provincial art since the first centuries of our era. But now 
there appears to be definite proof of Asiatic influence in the Ahnas figure 
style an influence which may go tar to explain the hard, conventionalized, and 
yet expressive faces and attitudes of the figures at Ahnas, and especially of the 

Yet we cannot claim to have solved all the problems connected with this 
style and its history'. One of the chief difficulties which still remain is that of 
the chronological relationship between the Ahnas sculptures and the works in 
which we find the sources of their style. Of the sub-antique works of art 
in Egypt the terracotta figurines alone seem to have been produced at a 
period as late as the fifth century, which we found to be the period of the Ahnas 
carvings. 1 The history' of the plaster masks seems to come more or less to an 
end during the third century.' The figure sculptures in stone and stucco which 
we quoted likewise belong to the earliest centuries after Christ. This is also true 
of the parallels from Syria: the sculptures from Palmyra are of the second and 
the earlier part of the third century', and the new finds at Khirbet-et-Tannur 
have been assigned by their discoverer to the last building period on that site, 
which appears to be as early' as the second century a.d. 

To account for an interval of two or three hundred years separating works 
so closely similar in style is not an easy matter, and it is hoped that future dis¬ 
coveries will throw some light on this problem. Perhaps that peculiar sub¬ 
antique ’ style of which the Nabataean sculptures arc an example was still 
practised in the Syrian hinterland long after the period of khirbet-et -1 annur 
It is less likely that the sculptors at Ahnas should ha\e fallen back on models 
for their figure style which were many centuries old . , 

There is also another hypothesis w hich may help to explain the gap in the 
chronology It has often been said that during the third and fourth centuries 
the provincial styles of the Roman border provinces began to exercise an 

■ Sir Flinders Petrie. Ehnasya , W . . 9 ° 5 . PP-f '• Cf ' *** oV - ^ x f ‘ 

3 Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research , no. 67, pp. 14, 16. 
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influence on the development of the official art ot the Roman Emperors both 
in the East and in the West. The new primitivism manifest in works like the 
friezes of Constantine s Arch in Rome, although in the last resort due to deeper 
psychological causes, may in fact be taken as a sign of provincial ‘sub-antique’ 
style having influenced the artists of the court. Now we possess an eastern 
and probably even Egyptian variety of this official imperial art, namely the 
sculptures in porphyry; for porphyry was only quarried in Egypt and in many 
cases probably also worked there, and it was reserved exclusively for the use 
of the Emperors. 

In these sculptures, too, a hard and conventional style was adopted towards 
the end of the third century, a phenomenon which is well attested by the two 
groups of Emperor statues which were probably carved in the East about 
A.n. 290 and are now one in Venice and one in Rome. 1 11 ere we see wide-open 
eyes, clumsy proportions, and angular movements as features of official Roman 
art. Some elements of the style of these statues have been traced back to eastern 
‘sub-antique* works such as the sculptures from Palmyra,* while the Ahnas 
sculptures have often been regarded as their followers.’ In other words, it may 
be assumed that many features of the ‘sub-antique* style of the second and third 
centuries were transmitted to the Ahnas sculptors not directly but through 
Roman imperial art. Nevertheless it seems doubtful whether the very special 
features which the Ahnas figures have in common with those from Khirbet-et- 
Tannur can have reached the Egyptian province in such a roundabout way. 

Another difficulty arises from the fact that none of the groups which offered 
stylistic parallels to the Ahnas sculptures—neither the ‘sub-antique* works from 
Egypt, Palmyra, and the Nabataean country, nor the late Roman porphyry 
sculpture—included examples of that peculiar narrative genre which is so con¬ 
spicuous among the carvings from Ahnas. In this respect the only forerunners 
were found among the stylistically rather insignificant terracotta figurines. 
This is one of the main reasons why parallels drawn between Coptic sculptures 
and those of other countries and periods are seldom quite convincing. How 
difficult it is, for instance, to imagine what intermediate stage could connect 
the Porphyry Emperors and our figures of Daphne and Leda, of nymphs, 
nereids, and putti. 

On this problem new light has been thrown by the discoveries made at 
Oxyrhynchus. It is curious to find that, although they are the direct antecedents 
of the sculptures from Ahnas, they include very few large-scale figures. At that 

1 R. Delbrueck, A alike Porphyrtvi'rke. Sfudieti zur sfnltatttikni Kunstgeschichtc , vol. 6, 1932, 
pp. 84 fF., pis. 31-7; H. P. L’Orange, Studien zur Gesc hi elite des spdtautiken Porfrdts, pp. 16 IT. 

2 Cf. Delbrucck, loc. cit ., p. 25; H. P. L’Orange, loc . cit t d. 26. 

* West holm. Stylistic Features , pp. 222 fF. 
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time it had not apparently become usual to insert such figures into architectural 
decoration, and it seems that this was a new invention of the period to which the 
Ahnas sculptures belong. The gables from Oxyrhynchus, like their parallels in 
Baalbeck, had only small, as it were anonymous, figures which were really part 
of the ornament. In a later and also architecturally more degenerate gable from 
Oxyrhynchus we see the figure isolated and at the same time increasingly 
stylized, notably as to the eyes (pi. lxxv, i). Another gable, which probably 
comes from Ahnas, shows this same figure much enlarged and now occupying 
the whole niche (pi. lxxv, 2 ). It is a specimen of the ‘soft' group at Ahnas, but 
already possessing the hybrid architectural form of the later Ahnas gables. 
From here it is only one step to the niche with not merely a single figure but 
with whole groups and scenes. These scenes had been popular in Egypt chiefly 
through the light and non-committal creations ol the terracotta artists. 1 hey now 
begin to replace the anonymous decorative figures of the Oxyrhynchus gables. 

The figure scenes from Ahnas are, therefore, without monumental lore- 
runners and this is why they are not easily brought into line with ‘sub-antique 
or late antique statuary. They show the lively unpretentious types of popular 
terracotta art translated into the dignified style of monumental stone sculpture. 
This is why they look as if they were frozen, as if they were petrified. They 
have been suddenly invested with a dignity to which they were not born and 
which they can hardly support They are best explained as a last effort ot a 
dying paganism which is known to have -been particularly obstinate in Egypt. 
The mythological figures and stories which had been familiar and dear to the 
people "for centuries, and whose representations in small figurines had formed 
part of the furniture of every middle-class house in Egypt, are boldly projected 
into monumental stone sculpture and given a permanent place in an architectural 
setting. It is an idea which has no real parallel in late antiquity and certainly 
none in Early Christian art. When the Early Christian artist wished to insert 
narrative scenes into an architectural context he executed them in painting or 
mosaic. To carve them in stone and to amalgamate them with the sculptural 
decoration is an essentially classical idea and was not really taken up by 
Christian art on anything like the same scale as in Egypt until the Romanesque 
period. 

Ahnas remained an isolated attempt. The sculptors who were called upon 
to decorate churches and monasteries tried for a while to christianize this genre 
(cf. pi. lxvii, 1), but judging from what we know about ecclesiastical architecture 
in other parts of Egypt, in Saqqara, Sohag, Bawit, and Denderah, the idea did 
not spread very far and was soon forgotten. 

Once it is recognized that the figure sculptures from Ahnas had no direct 
forerunners we can also understand why the ‘ hard style, which was already 
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fully developed in sculptures like those from Khirbet-et-Tannur, had, as it were, 
to be re-discovered at Ahnas and was preceded by work in a softer and more 
classical manner. The reason is that an artistic form had to be found for an 
entirely new genre not previously known to the Egyptian stone-mason. Gradu¬ 
ally they adapted the new figures to certain well-established models of which 
we found the Nabataean sculptures to be the most important ones. 

What then are the results of our inquiry into the sources of Coptic sculp¬ 
ture ? 

Coptic sculpture as known to us from Ahnas, Bawit. and Saqqara is 
certainly not entirely of foreign origin. Recent finds from Oxyrhynchus have 
revealed to us the previous history of this kind of architectural ornament on 
Egyptian soil. They show us that the late classical types of decoration known 
from Syria, Asia Minor, Spalato, etc. were also well known in Egypt (the parallels 
with Syria being naturally more striking than the others), and that all the most 
important types of Coptic friezes and niches were developed in Egypt itself 
during the fourth and fifth centuries. This development is partly due to the 
general tendencies of the period, partly also to the increasingly provincial and 
unpretentious character of the Egyptian craftsmen. But although this explana¬ 
tion covers most of the ornament in early Coptic sculpture it does not do full 
justice to the figurative scenes which we find at Ahnas. To a certain extent 
their style can be derived from an undercurrent of semi-classical, semi-oriental 
art existing in Egypt during the Roman period; but there is also definite proof 
of influence from the Asiatic hinterland and especially from sculptures like those 
recently found on the site of a Nabataean temple at Khirbet-et-Tannur. It seems 
surprising that the figure-work at Ahnas should have a pedigree different from 
that of most of the ornament by which it is surrounded. But we saw that the 
figurative scenes are an altogether new element in Egyptian stone sculpture 
ot the Ahnas period, an ‘abnormal' feature by which the local evolution from 
the late antique style of Oxyrhynchus to the ‘Byzantine' style of Bawit and 
Saqqara was temporarily enriched. 

III. Coptic Sculpture and the Alexandrian Tradition 

It remains lor us to discuss the problem of Alexandrian art as set out in our 
introductory remarks. I he question arises whether the evolution described in 
the foregoing pages can be regarded as typical of the entire development of 
Egyptian art during the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, or whether it applies 
exclusively to the more popular spheres ol the hinterland as distinct from the 
art of the higher classes and especially of the prosperous and cultured inhabi¬ 
tants ol Alexandria, i hese, according to one theory, perpetuated the finest 
Hellenistic tradition throughout the Christian period in Egypt. 
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From a geographical point of view all the principal groups which we have 
been discussing belong to the hinterland. They are all associated with the N ile 
Valley south of Cairo. But the soil of Alexandria has up to now yielded 
very little in the way of finds, and the problem can only be approached by 
asking whether there are anywhere in Egypt signs of a more classical style 
having survived contemporaneously with the Coptic sculptures of Ahnas and 
Bawit. 

We saw, for instance, that side by side with the acanthus capitals from 
Ahnas, Bawit, and Saqqara, which we found to be of a local type, 1 there are in 
Egypt many specimens of a more ‘ orthodox* character, for example the capitals 
from the Menas Basilica and a great many others now re-used in the Mosques 
of Cairo.* But these capitals, far from representing the true classical tradition 
of Alexandria, are quite international and have no more connexion with 
Alexandria than with Salon a, Greece, or Ephesus. 3 In the capitals from Ahnas, 
on the other hand, we did find a survival of local Hellenistic traditions. There 
is then, as far as the capitals are concerned, a distinction between local and 
official art, but the former is more, not less, deeply rooted in the Hellenistic art 
of Egypt than the latter. 

If we look for other evidence of ‘ Alexandrian * as opposed to Coptic art 
the numerous carvings in bone and ivory come to our minds. A great number 
of bone carvings have actually been found on Alexandrian soil, and they 
probably represent a local Hellenistic tradition. 4 But a reliable chronology of 
these works has never been established, and to judge by the crudeness with 
which Hellenistic figures are often rendered on these carvings, they are an 
argument for, rather than against, the supposition of an early decline of classical 
style in Alexandria. 

There are, however, a number of students who credit Alexandria with all 
the more important specimens of ivory carving known to us as East Roman 
work of the fifth and sixth centuries, including the Chair of Maximian in Ravenna 
and many of the profane and religious diptychs. 3 It is, in fact, chiefly on the 
evidence of these sculptures that the theory of a survival of Hellenism in 
Alexandria is based. But since none of them can be definitely proved to be of 
Egyptian origin they must be regarded as the object of the whole controversy 
rather than as an argument in favour of one or the other theory. 

Searching for more cogent proof of a classical tradition in Egypt’s fifth- and 

1 See above, pp. 187 ff. 8 See above, p. 186. * Cf. Kautzsch, loc. cit., passim. 

* E. Breccia, Alexandria ad Afgyptum, 1922, pp. 290 fT., where further literature is quoted. See 
also Monuments de itgyfde grecoromaine, , vol. i, pi. 44 ; K. McK. Elderkin, American Journal of 
Archaeology, vol. 30, 1926, pp. 150 ff.; R. Dussaud, Lrs Monuments palest in tens et judaiques au Musee 
du Louvre, 1912, no. 12a 

4 Cf., e.g., E. Capps. Jr., in Art Bulletin , X, 1927, pp. 61 ff., especially pp. 70ff. 
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sixth-centurv sculpture we find that there are a few isolated but important 
works which afford definite evidence of its persistence. 

Perhaps the most important one of these is the wooden door from the 
church of St. Barbara in Old Cairo, now in the Coptic Museum not far from 
that church (pi. lxxv,3, pi. lxxvi, i and 2 ).‘ Here scroll work and figures are 
of a style entirely different from that of the Coptic sculptures. The vine 
foliage is natural, rich, and elegant, the figures and their garments are of a 
classical type, the whole carving is soft and smooth. The door has been published 
as a fourth-century work,* and if this date be accepted it would be prior to the 
evolution of a definitely Coptic style in fifth-century sculpture, and would not 
prove anything for or against the survival of Hellenism after the fifth century. 
But the two pairs of flying angels on one side of the door are closely similar 
in style to those on fifth- and sixth-century ivory diptychs. They can, for example, 
be closely compared with the angels on the so-called Barberini Diptych (see 
pi. lxxvi, 2 and 3 ), which is hardly earlier than a.d. 500 .* The foliage on the 
other side of the door is somewhat similar to that on Maximian s Ivory Chair in 
Ravenna, which has the same smooth round stem and the short curly offshoots 
projecting from it (see pi. lxxvi, i,and pi. lxxvii, 3 ). Maximian’s Chair is of 
much the same date as the Barberini Diptych. 4 

These comparisons are significant for two reasons. First of all they prove 
that the door of St. Barbara does not belong to the fourth century, but to a 
period about a.d. 500; 8 and secondly they show us that at that time there were 
sculptors in Egypt who worked in the classical manner of the ivory carvers and 
not in the Coptic style of Ahnas. 

Strangely enough, there is apparently one isolated find from Bawit which 
tells the same story. This is a limestone pilaster now in the Louvre* which is 
said to come from that monaster}’, and which is carved on one side with a 
geometric ornament of hexagons, on the other with a beautiful and delicate 
design of vine scrolls and birds, very much in the style of Maximian s Chair 
(cf. especially the vase with the stem growing out of it: pi. lxxvii, i and 3). 
Here the resemblance to the ivory style is very striking indeed, and it seems 
almost redundant that there should be on this pilaster in addition to the orna- 

1 A. Patricolo and U. Monneret de Yillard, The Church of Sift Bio ham in Old Cairo , 1022. 

* Ibid., p. 50. 

* Cf. G. Duthuit, F. W. Volbach, G. Salles, Art Byzantin, 1933, P- 4 1 2 * 4 « where the more recent litera¬ 
ture is given. 

4 C. Cecchelli, La Cattedra di Massimiano cd altri avorii romano-orientali, 1937. 

* Such a date has been previously suggested by K. A. C. Creswell, Early Muslim Architecture , 
vol. i, 1932. p. 388. n. 9. 

Mu>u National du Louvre. Oipartement des Autu/ui/es figyptiennes, Guide-Catalogue Somntaire, 
by C. Boreux, 1932, vol. i, p. 278; Rivista di Archeologia Cristiana, 1932, pp. 62 f. 
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mental design a figure of an angel very similar to that on the famous British 
Museum Ivor)’ (pi. lxxvii, 2) which again belongs to the group of early sixth- 
century diptychs. 1 The Paris Pilaster must also belong to the early sixth 
century, and, supplementing as it does the evidence of the St. Barbara wood- 
carvings, it inevitably leads us to the conclusion that at that period there existed 
in Egypt another school apart from the Coptic, which carried on the Hellenistic 
tradition at its most refined. 

It seems, therefore, that those who believe that there was an Alexandrian 
art side by side with Coptic art are right. But is it really the old Hellenistic 
style of Alexandria which we see here surviving in sixth-century carvings ? Was 
the noble tradition never interrupted ? Was that town even in this late period a 
centre to which patrons from all countries turned when they wanted work done 
in the finest Greek style ? 

Of this we are not sure. We must not forget that the door of St. Barbara 
and the Paris Pilaster are practically isolated works.* It is at present impossible 
to judge whether they really represent a school, an organized centre, and an 
important power in the life and art of Egypt during the sixth century. Still less 
can we say that Egypt had all along been such a centre, that here a genuine 
Hellenistic tradition was preserved through all the crises of the Late Roman and 
Early Christian period. In this respect we even have certain evidence indicating 
that the contrary is true. 

In the second part of this paper we discussed, if only in a summary manner, 
the achievements of Egyptian artists in the early centuries of our era. We saw 
that in many branches of art classical tradition was abandoned at an early date 
in favour of a local style/ We said that this local style was perhaps only an 
undercurrent, and that there may have been during the same period other artists 
who still adhered to classical standards. 4 But in any case there is a large group 
of works which show decline setting in at an early date: the mummy portraits, 
the terracotta figurines, and the stucco sculptures. 

We also found traces of official imperial art such as the porphyry sculptures 

1 Cf. E. Weigand, Kritische Bcrichte zitr knns/gesdiir/itlichen Literatur , vols. iii-iv, 1930-1 and 
1931-2, p. 56. It should, however, be mentioned that some students regard this ivory as a work of 
r. a.d. 400; cf. R. Delbrueck, Die Consulardiptychcn, 1929. p. 28. E. v. Garger, Jahrbuch der kunst- 
historischcn Sannnlitngen in IVictt, N. F., vol. viii, 1934, p. 15, n. 103. 

2 Two more pilasters in the Louvre, apparently similar to ours, and also coming from Bawit, 
have been described by J. Cledat (Bulletin de r/nsiittd franca is darehiologie oriental ?, vol. i, 1901, 
pp. 90 f.) and by J. Strzygowski (Bulletin de la Soeiete archiologique dAlexandrie , vol. v, 1902, pp. 39 fT.). 

I have not been able to find them. Apart from these works there are only second class imitations of 
this style, such as a woodcarving from El-Moallaqa (M. Simaika Pasha, toe. fit., pi. lxvii, pp. 26 f), 
and reliefs of flying angels from Bawit and other places (Duthuit, toe. cit., pis. xn, xm>, which show 
the St. Barbara models rendered in a strongly provincialized form. 

a See above, pp. 202 f. 4 See above, pp. 203 f. 
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and the capitals of the Menas Basilica, and we saw that here too the classical 
style was abandoned, although not until we reach the last period of Roman 
rule. 1 This, however, may have been a course of events which only affected the 
sphere of the court, it may have been a manner imposed on the Egyptian 
sculptors from outside by the taste of their foreign rulers, and a Hellenistic 
tradition may still have survived in Alexandria side by side with it. 

But between these two extreme groups, that of ‘sub-antique' and that 
of imperial art, there was a third one represented by the sculptures from 
Oxyrhynchus. In these we found international late antique style, but with 
certain local peculiarities.* It is difficult to imagine that we do not here at last 
possess a typical example of fourth-century sculpture in Egypt. The execution 
may be inferior, but typologically speaking the Oxyrhynchus sculptures belong 
to a large group spread over Syria, Asia Minor, North Africa, and Dalmatia, 
and changing only in certain details as we pass from one region to the other. 
It is well-nigh impossible to exclude Alexandria from this group. Even if only 
in a provincial reflection, we nevertheless perceive Alexandrian art in the sculp¬ 
tures from Oxyrhynchus. Students of town planning have for a long time 
maintained that provincial Greek towns in Egypt were laid out on the model 
of the great capital. ’* This must certainly apply to the sculptural decoration too.* 

Now there is no apparent connexion between Oxyrhynchus and the 
St. Barbara group. The vine scrolls on the door and on the Paris Pilaster are 
not derived from those which Breccia and Sir Flinders Petrie have published, 
and the figure types which we see on the door are not represented among their 
finds. The types of the St. Barbara sculptures are not the direct descendants 
of those at Oxyrhynchus. In fact we know that the Oxyrhynchus tradition 
developed in quite a different direction, namely towards the Coptic style of 
Ahnas, Bawit, and Saqqara. 

This is of course not an absolute proof that the door of St. Barbara, and 
with it the ivory carvings of the sixth century, was not rooted in the classical 
art of Egypt. But it is a strong argument against such a thesis. It would be 
strange if the same tradition whose gradual decline we can so plainly follow in 
the sculptures of Oxyrhynchus, Ahnas, and Bawit, had at the same time pro¬ 
duced such highly refined work as the Paris Pilaster and the ivories, and it is 
for this reason that students who believe in the importance of Christian Egypt 
as a stronghold of Hellenism usually maintain that Coptic art is entirely a 

1 See above, p. 186. * See above, pp. 198 f. 

3 Cf. E. Weigand, Winter Jahrbuch fur Kunstgeschichte , vol. v, 1928, pp. 81 f., where further 
literature is quoted. 

* Breccia in his publication of the Oxyrhynchus sculptures, has also derived them from Alex¬ 
andrian Hellenism {Le M usee Greco-Romain , 1931-2, p. 451. 
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derivative of a foreign school. But since we have seen that Coptic art can be 
linked up with Alexandria, while there is as yet no sign of the St. Barbara door 
or the ivories having any forerunners in Egypt, it is reasonable to assume that 
it is the St Barbara style, and not the Coptic style, which represents an element 
foreign to the Egyptian tradition. 

Some of the ivories, especially the Consular Diptvchs, are closely con¬ 
nected with the art of the Imperial Court. There must have been, under the 
patronage of the Emperor, a school which worked in the finest Hellenistic 
manner and lived in a kind of perpetual renaissance. It was an international 
style not connected with any particular province, and waves of it must have 
reached Egypt from time to time. The basket capitals found at Bawit and 
Saqqara 1 are an obvious example of Byzantine court art influencing Egypt in 
the sixth century. The style of the St. Barbara door and of the Paris Pilaster 
must be explained in a similar way. We cannot call it an Alexandrian style. 
The artists who did such work in Egypt in the sixth century must have been 
trained in the court atmosphere of Byzantium. If we want to see what had 
by that time happened to Egypt’s own tradition of Hellenistic art, we must 
not look at these few and isolated monuments, but at the genuinely Coptic 
sculptures in the monasteries of the Nile Valley. 

In my researches on Coptic sculpture, and in the special task ol writing 
this paper, I have benefited by the most generous help extended to me from 
many different quarters. I am particularly indebted to H is Excellency M.Simaika 
Pasha, Mr. Guy Brunton, and Mr. Togo Mina, who gave me every facility and 
much useful information during my work in the museums ot Cairo. In the Louvre 
I was assisted with great kindness by Mile Christiane Desroches and M. J. 
Vandier. M. C. Boreux, P6re M. R. Savignac, the German Archaeological 
Institute in Berlin, and the Coptic Museum in Cairo have all very kindly sup¬ 
plied me with photographs, and I am extremely grateful to Prof. A. Adriani, 
who sent me a splendid series of prints of the sculptures from Oxyrhynchus, 
and to Mr. Nelson Glueck, who put at my disposal photographs of his finds 
from Khirbet-et-Tannur. In writing the paper 1 received much valuable advice 
from Mr. T. D. Kendrick, Dr. F. Saxl, and especially from Miss Elizabeth Senior. 

But most of all I have to thank the generous benefactor of science and 
learning who, by endowing a munificent scholarship, enabled me to visit Egypt, 
and to carry out the studies on which this paper is based. 

* See above, p. rgo. 
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VII .—Excavations at Kusura near sifyon Karahisar : II 

By Winifred Lamb, XI*A. y F.S.A. 

Introduction 

Abbreviations used in this paper 

A. J.A. = American Journal of Archaeology. 

BK.K — Bittcl, BogazkOy, die Kleinfunde der Grabungen 1906-19r2, I. 

B. M. Cat. — Catalogue of the Greek and Etruscan leases in the British Museum. 

Bogazktiy, Neue Untersuchnngen — Bittcl, Bogazkdy, Neue Untersuchungen in der Hethitischen Hauptstadt. 
B.S.A. = Annual of the British School at Athens. 

O. I.P. = Oriental Institute Publications. 

(O.I.P., xix = E. F. Schmidt. The Alishar Hfiydk, Seasons of 1928 and 1929, Part I, called 
A.H.L in Archaeologia, Ixxxvi) 

( O.I.P., xxviii-xxx = von der Osten, The Alishar Htlyiik, Seasons of igjo-jz) 

P. F.K. — Bittcl, Prdhistorische Forschung in Klcinasien. 

S.S. = H. Schmidt, Heinrich Schliemann's Santmlung Trojanischer Alterttimer. 

Thenni = VV. Lamb, Excavations at Thermi in Lesbos. 

Ttlrk Tarih = Ttlrk Tarih, Arkcologya ve Etnografya Dcrgist. 

Note 

In referring to the periods at Alisar, 1 use the old terminology: Ali$ar 1 for the 4 Copper Age\ AIi$ar III 
for the * Early Bronze Age \ Alisar II for the * Period of the Hiltite Empires* which began a little later than 
Ali$ar 111 . This terminology conforms to the practice in Archaeologia, Ixxxvi, 1 ff., and avoids misapplication 
of the expressions ' Copper ’ and ‘ Bronze Age *. 

At the outset of the 1937 excavations, vve had certain main objects in view. 
The most important, since it affected the history of Anatolia as a whole, was 
to decide what culture was represented by our third and latest period, called C. 
The particulars wherein C differed from the preceding periods, B and A. were 
obvious: during B, which may have come to an end in the twentieth century,' 
the settlement clearly belonged to the * west Anatolian group ’, known from 
Troy, Lesbos, Yortan, and the Pisidian sites; A could be regarded as an earlier 
stage of B, not yet modified by western influence (sec p. 237, below); C, however, 
seemed hard to parallel. The acquisition of fresh material, and a careful study 
of the collections in the museums at Ankara and Istanbul has now enabled us 
to recognize C as Hittitc in the wide sense of the term used by archaeologists 
to-day. The C pottery has many points in common with the monochrome 
Hittite wares of Alisar II, Alaca Huytlk, HashUyUk and even BogazkOy, while 
the smaller antiquities from C and Alisar 11 are much closer than was previously 
supposed. That Kusura should display local peculiarities is not surprising, when 
we consider its distance from the larger Hittite centres. 

1 Archaeologia, Ixxxvi, 4. 
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The second of our aims was to unite the main areas dug during the seasons 
of *935 and 1936 in a way that would show their proper stratigraphical relation¬ 
ship. It will be remembered that in 1936 our knowledge of the remains, archi¬ 
tectural and otherwise, belonging to period C was derived from a complex of 
buildings and their context on the summit of the mound. These buildings had 
not been brought into direct connexion with any of the test pits, nor with area V 
which had yielded the most comprehensive evidence for period B. In conse¬ 
quence, we could not tell how many layers, or estimate how much time, 
separated period B from the buildings in question. To obtain the necessary 
links, we dug pit XII to virgin soil, and cleared the upper levels of areas X, 1 , 
and XI (pi. lxxvii i). Pit XII extends area VII as far as the cliff face which 
marks the edge ot the mound on the north, a position convenient for dumping, 
and, we hope, not liable to embarrass future excavation. Areas X, I, and XI 
join areas 111 and VIII to area V, superficially indeed, but sufficiently to reveal 
the sequence of the upper strata (pis. lxxviii, lxxix). 

The third item on our programme was the recovery of house-plans or, 
failing these, complete rooms belonging to the two earlier periods, A and B. 
By enlargingarea V and opening out the adjacent area XI, we brought to light 
a number ot rooms and the successive stages of a street which, variously 
modified, were in use throughout period B. How far the rooms can be com¬ 
bined into houses is, with one or two exceptions, matter for speculation. 
Concerning period A, we are no better informed than we were at the end of 
1936, tor the parts of areas V and XII dug to virgin soil yielded nothing which 
could be attributed to A except a small proportion of the potsherds. 

Investigating the site on the lines I have described, we made several 
discoveries which caused us to enlarge the scope of our operations. In 
particular, certain walls in area X, proved of such interest that we devoted 
considerable time and labour to their exploration, not only in area X, but in 
the neighbouring plots VIII and III. The massive and extensive structures 
thus revealed may represent the fortification of the citadel: their nature and 
function are discussed on pp. 230-5 by Miss Clay (Mrs. Maxwell-Hyslop), who 
was responsible for this section of the work. 

Once more, I have great pleasure in expressing our thanks to the Govern¬ 
ment ol the Turkish Republic for the facilities granted to the expedition and 
in acknowledging our deep obligation to H. E. Saffet Arikan, Minister of 
Education, and Dr. Hamit Kosay, Director of Antiquities and Museums. We 
are indebted not only for the renewal ol the permit but for many other kind¬ 
nesses which include the placing ol the village school at our disposal for 
residence. W e remember with appreciation the help given by Vali of Afyon 
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and the Kaymakam of Sandikh on many occasions during our visit. Bay 
Suleyman Gonger, Director of the Afyon Museum, acted as Commissioner, and 
we owe much to his experience, his assistance, and his courtesy. Further thanks 
are due to the Wortz Fund at Cambridge for a grant towards excavation 
expenses, and to Mr. A. L. Reckitt for his generosity in giving financial support. 

Work was carried on during the months of June, July, and August, the 
staff being composed of myself, Miss Clay, Miss Six, and Mr. Macartney. 
Miss Clay was in charge of areas X, III, and VIII, and investigated the 
important structures believed to be fortifications (p. 230). She also helped with 
the mending of the pottery. Miss Six had the care of the finds, which she not 
only recorded but also cleaned, mended, and restored, besides drawing many 
of the potsherds. Mr. R. H. Macartney, A.R.I.B.A., acted as architect and drew 
the antiquities. All the plans, sections, and other illustrations in this paper, 
except figs. 1,6, 14, and parts of 3 are by his hand. 


The Buildings and Deposits 
The earliest period in areas V and XII 

Part of area V (fig. 1) was cleared to virgin soil,' a firm gravel overlaid in the south¬ 
eastern comer with clay. Here the ground rose, as one would expect from the contours 
of the site. The levels at which virgin soil occurred were 88-8m. in the north-west, 88 48 m. 
in the south-west, 88 58 m. in the north-east, and 89 4 m. in the south-east.* 

A small jug, pi. lxxxiv, 2, and numbers of sherds lay just above the gravel, but only 
three or four of these sherds belong definitely to class A ( Archaeotogia, Ixxxvi, 14-16), 
the rest being typical early B wares, while the vase is indefinite. 

At the edge of the clay, not far from the south-eastern corner, was a patch of ash, 
but both ash and gravel were covered by a curious deposit, unlike anything 1 have 
encountered elsewhere. This deposit was composed of earth so hard that to break it 
was an effort; so stiff that it came away in large chunks; and with a strong, sour smell 
that was extremely disagreeable. The upper parts were brown, the lower parts black, 
and both contained some animal bones, a few sherds, and quantities of wood in excellent 
preservation, often showing the shapes of the original twigs and branches.* 

Pit XII, where virgin soil was reached at 90 m., produced a similar deposit between 
919 and 92 2 m.: here too were scanty potsherds and many pieces of wood. Below the 
hard deposit was a stratum not encountered in V, of soft earth, equally poor in pottery. 
The few fragments which it yielded were in bad condition, and seem to be either of the 
early B type, or transitional between A and B. 

* The part of area V dug to virgin soil was in the middle of the area, and does not, therefore, 
appear on all the sections of the sides of this area in pi. lxxix. 

* For the artificial datum at loom., near the top of the mound, and the actual heights above sea- 
level, see Anhatotogia, Ixxxvi. 3, note 1. 

3 The wood is being examined by Miss Bancroft. 
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How are we to explain the hard deposits and the wood? Marshy ground might 
have caused the hardness, but would hardly be consistent with a drop of about 2 5 m. 
between pit XII and area V. The wood might have grown on the spot, but we saw no 
trace of roots; alternatively, it might have been the result of a brushwood hedge for a 
sheepfold, in which case the presence of animals would have made the soil stiff and smelly. 
Anatysis may throw light on this problem. It is significant that pit I, dug in 1935 to virgin 
soil between XII and V, held nothing so abnormal; nor did area II, 1 where virgin soil 
was struck in 1936. 

The scarcity of A wares is vexing and leaves us in doubt as to where the earliest 
occupants of the site lived. It will be remembered that their handiwork was well repre¬ 
sented last year in area II on the north-west of the settlement: there was, however, no 
sign of it in pits I, IV, and IX. We also have reason to believe that they were buried in 
the cemetery on the ridge opposite the town site. Perhaps the}' established themselves 
only on the north-western slope of the mound, or in the valley at its foot, or in some place 
not yet explored. 

Period B 

Less than half a metre separated the hard deposit in V from the foundations of the 
earliest dwellings which we discovered. One of these was part of a rectangular room in 
the north-west comer (pi. lxxx, 7; fig. 1). It had a cobbled floor at 90*04 m.; the lower 
courses of the walls, of stone plastered with mud, descended only a little way below the 
floor-level. The walls of a contemporary building projected into the south-west comer 
of V. They had stone foundations faced outside with mud, and a superstructure of mud- 
brick whitewashed inside. The door was on the east; the floor, of hard, beaten earth, 
was at 90*15 m. For two seasons we had been clearing walls and an entrance on exactly 
the same spot, since the room (3 on our plans) was reoccupied again and again, Iresh 
floors being laid down and higher courses added to the walls until the end of period B. 
One would infer that this period had not lasted overlong were V the only measure for 
the settlement, but in estimating the duration of B, the higher portions of the mound must 
be taken into consideration. 

At 9053 m. in room 3, another floor indicated a second stage, to which belonged a 
hearth-base, of burnt earth, outside the door. Elsewhere the soil was damp and dark, 
and contained splinters of wood, though not nearly as many as were found in the stiff 
deposit above virgin soil. The damp layers continued upwards to about 918 m. Near 
the eastern edge of area V there were two floors at 90 7 and 918 m., on each of which a 
hearth had been built: the lower floor and hearth can be seen in fig. 1, and the higher 
ones were directly above them. 

Stage three, a composite one, is illustrated in fig. 2. A larger space, cleared down 
to a series of floors at or a little above 92 m., presents to us a small sample of the architec¬ 
ture of the town, less informing than the more extensive collection of buildings depicted 
in figs. 3 and 4. We know, of course, that all the floors in fig. 2 cannot be exactly con¬ 
temporary, * but we believe them to be approximately so because they form a distinct 

1 Archaeologia , Ixxxvi, 6-8. 

2 Rooms 5 and 8^ have not been dug below 9240 m., so low floors have not been recorded in 
either. 
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group, while the higher groups in fig. 3 belong to a phase when some of the houses have 
been remodelled. The publication of only four plans to illustrate the remains in V involves 
the making of attributions and combinations which may seem arbitrary, but the author 
and the architect hope that they have given the reader sufficient evidence for him to form 
his own opinion. I should add that rooms 8-10 are called area XI, and rooms 3, 5, and 7, 
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area V: so too the street, no. 4, and the unnumbered ‘court* north of it. Street and 
court separated the rooms in V from those in XI, where floors were often a little higher 
than corresponding ones in V. 

The street gave access to room 3 only; 5 was entered from the south side, close 
to the wall of our pit; \ob, approached from the ‘court*, led to 9 b and a , but we could 
detect no door in 7. Room 8 a had a double wall on the west: that the inner part, drawn 
with a dotted line, was a later addition, perhaps a reinforcement, was shown by the way 
the whitewash on the north and south walls ran behind its two ends, continuing inside 
the outer wall. The west wall of room ion is dotted because it was badly preserved: being 
much softer and less distinct than other walls, and not whitewashed inside, it was difficult 
to plan, though it was visible in elevation in 1936, and we traced part of its base in 1937. 
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I think that it must originally have continued northwards to enclose io/>, for porches with 
antae are not otherwise known on the site. We need have no hesitation in saying that 
10 b, 9 a, and 9 b were part of the same house—a house of the type where rooms could 
be connected by doors in the long side walls. 



In the north-east corner ol room 5 was a hollow, 012 m. deep, full of red and black 
matter as though ashes had lain there. Rooms 8 b and 9 ,t also contained shallow depres¬ 
sions tilled with soft earth, the one in 8 b being lined with hard mud. The little excrescence 
in the north-west corner of room 5 was too badly preserved for us to judge what it repre¬ 
sented ; there was a terracotta patch, the remains of a hearth, against the north wall 
below the one at 93 - m. on fig. 3. Room 7 was furnished with an oven of the ‘beehive 
type , with the dome projecting backwards into the wall, a terracotta floor resting on 
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pebbles, and half a pot embedded in the hard debris above the oven-floor. The street, 
no. 4, had several strata: one, part stones, part earth, at 92 2 m., with a hearth at 924m. 
against the west wall and scattered stones along the eastern side; one, at 92 50 m. when 
the hearth was still in use; one at 92 68 m. The hearth was finished off with a high slab 
at the south side, behind which was a low wall, the top of which (at 92 66 m.) looked 
like paving when the 9268 m. level was uncovered. The small enclosure at 92 48 m. in 
the ‘court’ has been described in Archaeolog'ta , Ixxxvi, 10, and illustrated op. ci/., 
pi. in, 4. To the 9230 m. floor in 9 a belonged a shelf or bracket on the south wall 
(pi. lxxx, 4), made of mud-brick and impossible to explain. As the top of the bracket 
was actually at 92 98 m., it reappears in fig. 3 together with the stone wall which was 
later built west of it. 

Mud-brick was the normal material for walls, but sometimes no bricks were 
visible, and the uniform colour of the mud gave us the impression that it had been 
packed and hardened between boards, a method still used in Anatolia. Stone was 
often employed for foundations: when we reached courses of stone below the walls of 
room 3, at 91 85 to 915 m., we thought that they would soon be followed by the base of 
the wall, and were surprised to find that they rested on the mud-brick walls of stage two. 
One or more coats of whitewash usually covered interior walls and were frequently con¬ 
tinued over the hard earth floors. Thresholds of mud-brick stood above the levels of the 
floors; a good door-socket has survived, by the door between go and b: see the photo¬ 
graph, pi. lxxx, 4. The inward slant of many of the walls suggested to Mr. Macartney 
the possibility that the roofs might have been vaulted. He tested this theory by cutting 
sections through several walls to see whether the bricks showed the spring of the 
vault, but found that this was not the case. Therefore we may assume that the roofs 
were flat, made of earth and branches laid on cross-beams. 

Stages 4, 5, and 6 are combined in fig. 3. The lowest of these levels is represented 
by floors at about 92 9 m., except in room 9, the division^ south-east of 8, and the small 
enclosure behind 3. The latter and room 9 produced no strata which could pass as floors. 
South-east of 8 is what looks like a passage, with a floor at 93 35 m.; there is also the 
corner of a room(?) with a floor at 93-11 m. The south wall of our passage was only 
preserved to the height of 0-15 m., its base was at 93 3 m., and we have reason to think 
that the 9311 m. floor ran beneath. Therefore the passage must have been a later 
addition. We may assign it to stage five, conspicuous at about 93'. I 5 - 93’ 2 5 m - In 
rooms 3, 5, and 7, at 93-3 m. in room 8; while a sixth stage (93’45“93*5 2 m.) occurs in 
rooms 5 and 6 and in the street. Actually the word ' stage ’ is misleading though useful, 
for no doubt floors half a metre apart would be contemporary, and neighbours made 
their little repairs independently. 

On the whole, a certain incoherence in plan seems characteristic of all the Kusura 
buildings. More extensive excavation would, of course, solve many minor problems; 
but one has the impression that to multiply the rooms available for examination would 
often leave the isolation of complete houses a matter for conjecture. This is partly due 
to the scarcity of doorways, a phenomenon that recurs at Ali^ar. 1 There too we find 

1 O./.P., xix, 102. 
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stone and mud-brick walls juxtaposed/ just as we do in rooms 9 and 3 on our own 
site. 

Room 5 was, in many respects, refreshingly clear and orthodox. In its earlier days, 



the main doorway had been on the south, but now the need for direct communication 
with the street had evidently been felt, for an opening was made on the cast. Over its 
whitened threshold, one could step into the street, where a number of large slabs, 
economically arranged in line, would have been a useful causeway in the muddy winter 
season (pi. lxxxi, 3). Originally they were completely embedded, but, by the time the 
photograph was taken, they had been cleaned for planning and a section had been cut 

1 Op. at., 36. 
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into the northern part of the street. When removing the debris of mud-brick that filled 
the doorway, we found part of a jar just above the threshold. 

Inside room 5 at 92 9 m. was a pit, more like the conventional bothros than the 
shallow depressions described on p. 222. It was 035 m. deep in the corner, though only 
0-05 m. deep near the edges, and lined with yellow clay 0^07 m. thick. At 93 2 m. was 
an oven, its terracotta dome running back into the wall, its sides curving inwards to form 
the oven-floor, which rested on irregularly laid potsherds. Behind the dome was a hole 
like a flue, but we could trace no outlet: east of the structure, a thick patch of whitewash 
lay across the aperture in the south wall, which may have been no longer a doorway but 
the entrance to premises used for cooking. A curved shelf covered with whitewash pro¬ 
jected from the west wall, and is shown in fig. 3 by a dotted line. Above this shelf, the 
white coating of the walls, which elsewhere descended as far as the 9315 m. floor, was 
absent. The theory that a doorway with a semicircular threshold had once existed there, 
and had been blocked up, was rejected, for all other thresholds were flush with the walls. 
It resembled most closely a platform in room 7 discussed below (pi. lxxx, 3). 

Room 3, with its hearth and pithos-oven at 93 3 m., has been described in ArcJiaeologia , 
l.xxxvi, 10, except for the small, square platform in the north-west corner. This platform 
was ol hard mud with whitewash on the sides: it was only preserved to a height of 0 05 m., 
but must formerly have been higher, for the edges of the whitewash marked its upward 
course on the walls. 

Room 6 had a doorway on the north, possibly also on the south; but there the 
evidence was so ambiguous that we hesitated to draw a definite opening on the plan. 
Like room 5, it was very productive of pottery above the highest floor. The whitewash 
on the walls went down no farther than 9325 m., as though a floor had existed there; 
but the earth at that level, though yellow and sterile, was extremely soft. The space 
west of room 3, with irregular walls, no floors, and a fill of heavily burnt matter, may 
have been uninhabited. 

Room 7 opened on to the court. The south, west, and north walls were whitewashed, 
possibly also the eastern one; so too were all faces of the 4 buttress' on the south wall as far 
as the 93*2m. floor, though the ‘buttress’ itself ended with the 9285m. floor. To this 
layer belonged a platform at about 93 m. against the west wall, of burnt terracotta with 
whitewashed sides and stones embedded beneath it. 1 In the face of the wall above 
was a niche (pi. lxxx, 3). Whether niche and platform were religious or secular we 
cannot say, but in cither case they must have been used for the same purpose as the 
curved shelf in room 5.* A later hearth, at 93 4 m., was built just above the earlier cross 
wall illustrated in fig. 2. West of room 7 was 7 a, incompletely excavated, containing 
two pits only 008 m. deep. 

An exceptional number of vases was recovered from room 8, where most of them 
lay, not directly on the 92 95 m. floor, but in the earth just above it. Near the south wall 
was a cylindrical object of mud-brick, like the drum of a pillar (top at 93 02 m.). It was 
of hardened mud with a remarkably solid core, and a black, ash}' stain formed a ring 
round the centre. Compare the cylinder from A!i§ar I (O./.P., xix, 36), very like ours 

1 Shown in fig. 3 as an excrescence of the wall. 

* It is, however, significant that a fragmentary idol was found in room 7 at 932 in.: see p. 26a 
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except that it had a central depression which was 'somewhat blackened, but not enough 
to suggest... a fireplace \ The excavators of Ali$ar incline to the belief that this object 
was an altar: ours, 1 think, was the base of a small column like the rectangular one 
found in the shrine in 1936, in which case the vases, the idol (p. 251) and the seal (p. 268) 
would have been votive. The interest of the room ceased with the 93 3 m. floor, above 
which nothing noteworthy was recorded. 


The final phases of period B in areas V and XI are shown in fig. 4, together with 
some remains belonging to the transitional period (p. 229). Is it possible that the group 
of more or less mud-brick houses on the west was contemporary' with rooms 1 and 2, 
differently orientated and founded consistently on stone, in the east? I do not see how 
it can have been otherwise, for two reasons: floors at about 94 m. occurred all over 
areas V and XI; neither the sections drawn in 1936 nor our observations of the strata 
during 1936 and 1937 gave cause to assume an abrupt change of level between 1 and 2 
on the one hand, 3, 5, 6, and 7 on the other. 

Room 5 contained only one feature of interest, a terracotta basin 0-10 m. deep at 
9401 m. in the opening by the old oven. This raises a doubt as to whether there really 
was a door there, or whether the break in the walls was the result of a pit having been 
dug from a higher level. The existence of a pit seems to me improbable: no alien earth 
was observed above the basin, the edges of which ran smoothly into the contemporary 
floor. 

A magnificent jar, fig. 12, lay on its side in room 6, partly above, partly below the 
hard yellow stratum at 93 9 m. which must represent a floor like the one in room 5. A 
store-jar should stand upright, however far its base is sunk below a floor-level: a jar 
on its side suggests a burial, but there was no burial here. One specimen, placed so 
unexpectedly, requires explanation; but there was not sufficient evidence to enable us 
to judge whether it had always lain more or less horizontally, or whether some one 
trying to dig it out in antiquity, had overturned and abandoned it. 

The cast wall of 3 no longer survived, and the stone wall on the west was crooked 
and irregular. During the transitional period, when it had fallen into ruin, a hard clay 
basin lined with whitewash (94*4--94*12 m. in fig. 4) was dug out above it. 

'I his group of buildings—5, 6, and 3—is a striking instance of the conservatism, 
dictated no doubt by economy, that obtained on this part of the site. From the lowest 
excavated strata till the end of period B, the main walls of the houses, heightened by 
the addition of fresh rows of bricks, showed no fundamental change of plan : even the 
internal arrangements of the rooms were modified as little as possible. 

The first innovation in area V was the disuse of room 7. Its former east wall was 
covered by a floor at 93 98-94 m. on which a stone wall was built. Only a short stretch 
of this wall was standing at the time of excavation, but if prolonged and combined with 
the north wall of room 3 and the west wall of room 2, it would have formed an enclosure 
lor the objects described on p. 10 of Archaealogia , lxxxvi: the kidney-shaped platform 
at 943 m - and the PMos which sloped from 944 m. down to the deposit of sherds at 
93 89 m. A photograph of the skeleton inside, not published last year, is reproduced on 

pi. LW.^ 
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i. Cobbled roadway in pit XII ip. 228*. 2. Pithos-burial in area V ip. 2261. 3. Platform and niche in room 7 ip. 225). 
4. Areas V and XI looking south-west, rooms 96 and 9 n in foreground (d. 223*. 5. Grave in area XI (p. 229). 6. Pithos- 
grave in area XI (p. 228), 7. The lowest floor-level in area V <p. 220). 
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*» Areas V and XI. room 2 in foreground (p. 227). a Walls and paving in area I jp. 2301. 3. Areas V and XI, rooms 8 
and 9 in foreground, street on left. 'I he central space, excavated in 1930, is at a low level. 
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A still more complete break with former architectural traditions occurred when 
rooms 1 and 2 were built without reference to or use of any earlier walls (pi- i.xxxi, 1, 
foreground). Rooms 8 and 9 just below had not, apparently, been destroyed by hre or 



Fi)!. 4. Areas V and XI, period B, final stage, and remains belonging to the transitional period 
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by an earthquake; nor, as explained above, is there any convincing proof that 1 and 2 were 
later than other buildings at the same level. It would seem that one family had deeded 

SSffiS- nST; and 2 and from ,h« space .on.heas.of then,, I fennd tha. 
fragments of transitional vases (see p. 237. below) appeared here and there among the 
B wares - also that a peculiar type of bowl (fig. 14, no. 16), hand-made, with big 1 un c 
and very hard red slip, was especially common. Now Mr. Stewart had already in 
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EXCAVATIONS AT KUSURA 

1936 observed the rare occurrence of transitional ware in area V between 94 and 94 25 m.; 
evidently it was coming into use, a novelty at Kusura; but in rooms 1 and 2 the percentage, 
though still small, seemed to be a little higher than in the places dug bv Mr. Stewart. 
1 did not notice any of the peculiar bowls in the other rooms. 

The difference, slight but significant, between the pottery from 1 and 2 and from 
the other houses might be used as an argument in favour of the priority of the latter but 
in view of the facts summarized above, I am inclined to think that it min ors the taste of 
more progressive inhabitants. In any case, the construction of the house antedated a 
catastrophe—fire, earthquake, or invasion—which destroyed part of Kusura during the 
period transitional between B and C. 

Before describing the higher levels of V and XI, a word must be said about pit XII. 
Its excavation gave little evidence concerning the growth of the town during period B* 
and even the potsherds were disappointing. From time to time we would strike a deposit 
where they were so corroded that, unless their forms were distinctive, they were not 
easy to date. I he only structure worth mentioning was a road or patlnvav, between 
94 4 and 94 8 m., nicely paved with cobbles and bordered with larger stones (pll lxxx i). 
I her mi, pi. i, 3, depicts a similar though wider street from the third settlement. 


I he Iransttional Period 

Just above the 94 02 m. floor in room 1 was a pithos-grave, the top of the pithos being 
at 94-56 m. The vessel’s mouth was closed by two stones, and other stones were neatly 
disposed at either side of the neck (pi. lxxx, 6; see also fig. 10, no. 5). Inside was the 
skeleton of a child extended on its back with the head to the north-east: a miniature 
jujv fi§* i no. 5 > had been placed as a graveoflering beside the legs. 

The practice of burying infants and even adults beneath the floors of houses was 
widespread in prehistoric Anatolia: here, however, we were disconcerted bv being unable 
to identify any floor above the pithos with which it could be associated. A stratum of 
burnt earth, on which was superposed the dusty yellow substance of decomposed mud- 
bncks, covered the grave, the walls of 1 and 2, and all the surrounding space in area XI 
while the earth in area V was full of yellow matter, black ash, and burnt patches. The 

sections (pi. lxxix), on the whole rather uninforming, illustrate disturbance and dis¬ 
integration. 

. , ^ rc ' a V j 1 ^ ln 1936 .V'cltled some scattered human bones and a skull, embedded in 

the black and yellow earth which was spread over room 3: that their presence was due to 
the catastrophe mentioned above may be gathered from a group, excavated by Mr. Stewart 
dm ing the same season, ol human remains, the publication of which I deferred till further 
evidence concerning the stratification had been obtained. 1 They were uncovered in the 
street (4) among la ten stones, streaks ol ash, and bits of burnt brick (fig. 5) One 
..ui.vidt.al lay on its back with the knees drawn up and the head turned to the left - the 
skull ol another appeared a little higher up, at 94 84 m., lying on its right side so that 
only the base of the skull was visible when the drawing was made. The lower jaw had 
been detached and was found not far away, together with broken bones some of which 

to examine^them" rCmai " S ha '’ e '*** SUbmi “ ed l ° ^ ? Cvket Aziz Kansu - wh ° has kindly undertaken 
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were from the leg. It is reasonable to suppose that three people or more had met with 
violent deaths in this part of the town; that a conflagration had overwhelmed the houses 
beside and beyond the street; but what agency threw the isolated skulls and bones among 
the debris, we can only guess. 

All these things, combined with the ruinous nature of the few walls found above 
94 6 m., go far to prove that some disaster ushered in the transitional period in areas V 
and XI: so too in area I, where an enormous mud-brick wall had been baked red by fire 


Fig. 5. Human remains in area V. Transitional period 

(Archaeologia, Ixxxvi, 11). It is tempting to attribute the disaster to the people who 
introduced the culture of period C. or even to the makers of the transitional ware. 

During this troubled interlude, a type of grave not otherwise found at Kusura was 
constructed in the extreme north-east corner of area XI (pi. lxxx, 5, see also the section 
on pi. lxxix). The grave consisted of a small enclosure of stones, with an opening on the 
west: the eastern part of the enclosure, at about 080m. above the base, was roofed 
with larger stones, but above the western part the earth had been disturbed. Inside 
were the bones of at least three individuals, so fragmentary’ that little could be learned 
from them except that they seemed to have been in that condition when buried: perhaps 
they had been victims of the calamity, whose bones had been tidied away into a communal 
grave. 

The only walls worthy of publication built during this period were the ones in XI 
outside the north-east corner of room 2. They rested on a white deposit at 9471 m. which 
looked like a floor except that it covered some of the space outside as well as inside. 
Evidently they were once part of a house orientated like 1 and 2, and occupying much the 
same area. Patches of a floor at 94 36 m. were observed beside the basin west of room 3. 

Transitional pottery was well distributed in V and XI throughout the levels between 
94 5 m. and about 96 m., while B wares were gradually replaced by C wares. In pit XII, 
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period B ends at more or less 95 5 m., indicating that there was as yet no appreciable 
rise in the strata towards the centre of the mound. It was during the transitional period 
itself that a quantity of earth accu mulated there: this earth contained B wares accompanied 
by transitional and coarse indefinite sherds up to c. 98 m., after which we found transi¬ 
tional, indefinite, and C wares, the transitional clement disappearing above 100 m. The 
absence of architectural remains in XII makes more exact definition of the periods 
impossible. 

Period C 

In 1936, a complex of buildings was excavated on the summit of the mound, and some 
evidence obtained concerning the domestic architecture and the religious observances of 
the population during period O On the slope of the mound, a little west of the summit, 
parallel walls had appeared in area I, but, as pointed out in my introductory paragraphs, 
all test pits and areas were disconnected. The means taken to unite them are described 
below, and the consequent discovery of the massive structures which we believe to be 
a fortification and gateway: the importance of these walls was obvious, and their inves¬ 
tigation, superintended by Miss Clay, employed a team of workmen throughout the season. 
Her report, published herewith, adds an earlier chapter to our records of period C. 

I need only supplement it by a brief account of the upper strata of areas XI and V, 
and a note on the wails in I which seem to be contemporary with the fortifications (p. 232). 
These walls ran in the same direction as, or at right angles to, the fortification walls and 
were ill-preserved: there was also a pavement of large slabs at 98 38 m., which can be 
seen on pi. lxxxi, 2, and on the plan, pi. lxxviii, between the walls marked 9879 and 
9857 m. Many more slabs were visible in 1936, but unluckily one of the villagers 
removed the best of them before the map was made. Areas V and XI produced nothing 
of interest: a few pieces of masonry' suggest that here were houses differently orientated 
to the remains in I. In various parts of areas X, I, XI,and V, we encountered shallow pits 
filled with a white substance, probably the work of masons mixing whitewash. Some of 
these pits, together with shapeless patches of whitewash or ‘plaster* and the white coating 
of walls and floors, are marked in the sections on pi. lxxix. Since area II and pit IX 
had, during our second season, yielded walls belonging to the C deposits, there is reason 
to believe that the lower slopes of the mound were inhabited at this period; but whatever 
existed there must, to judge from its condition, have been vulnerable in antiquity and 
accessible to destructive influences ever since. 


Areas A, //A, and l III: Hie Fortification System 
By Rachel Clay (R. Maxwell-Hyslop) 

At the end of the 1936 season it was obviously necessary to relate the buildings 
excavated in areas III, VI, VII, <ind \ III on the top of the mound to the group of walls 
in area I lower down the slope With this end in view, in 1937 a trench 6 m. wide was 
dug which at once created fresh problems and involved further excavation (fig. 6). Two 
roughly parallel walls, 3 ’ 5~-5 apart (a and b on fig. 6 ), which apparently must have 
formed part of a fortification system, were found running across the trench (pi. lxxxi 1 1) 

1 Archaeologia, Ixxxvi, 11 ff. 
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i The fortifications. Wall B on left, walls A and At on right, looking north, x The gateway, looking south-west. 3. The 

buttress by the fortification wall. 4. Walls A, P and Q. 

Published by Hi* Society of Antiquaries of London, 1938 
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EXCAVATIONS AT KUSURA 


The outer wall (b) was a later addition, although it was in all probability in use at the 
same time as the inner wall. The top courses of both these walls had, for the most part, 
either disappeared or collapsed. 

Construction of Walts A-B . In its best-preserved portion, the inner wall a stood 
over 2m. high and was composed of three courses of long oblong limestone blocks (aver¬ 
age dimensions i by 0-36 m.), packed with small, rough stones. Parts of it seemed to have 
been double, with the space between, 15 m. wide, filled with rubble and smaller blocks 
(fig. 6, a, a 1). Wall a was traced practically to the edge of the north side of the mound, 
which had been badly cut into by the villagers in order to obtain mud-brick. At one point it 
had been strengthened by a rectangular buttress (pi. lxxxii, 3), constructed of large blocks 
packed with smaller stones. Only three courses remained and it must have been a later 
addition, being built up to the line of wall a but not bonded into it. 

The outer wall, b, a less careful piece of work, was made of large blocks extended 
on edge or turned upright, with smaller stones between. It petered out at its north-east 
end, where it was only built of small, rough blocks. 

From stratigraphical evidence it was ascertained that both the walls were certainly 
earlier than the buildings in areas III, VI, VII, and VIII, but were probably contempo¬ 
rary with the walls in area I; their function, presumably, was to defend the centre of the 
town, in other words, the citadel, 1 at a period before the buildings cleared in III, VI- 
VIII were erected. 

The Entrance . The remains of an entrance into the citadel (pi. lxxxii, 2) were dis¬ 
covered in area X, and followed up in area VIII. Two parallel walls (x and v on fig. 6), 
over 3 m. apart, flanked an inner and outer gateway. From the position of the door- 
sockets, 8 it was evident that the actual gateways had been purposely narrowed to a width 
of i*5 and 2 m. respectively at a later period. Several different building periods can be 
distinguished in the history of the fortifications, all of which fall within period C. Thev 
may be briefly summarized as follows: To the first and main period can be attributed the 
walls a, a 1, and the entrance. The second period was marked by a heavily burnt level 
within the entrance. Parts of the huge stone blocks forming the foundations of the two 
flanking walls had been so severely burnt that the face of the stone began to flake away 
as soon as they were uncovered. It appeared that after this catastrophe a large part of 
wall y , which had collapsed in the conflagration, was rebuilt, and the gateways were then 
narrowed. 3 Later, in the third period, when the gateway had fallen into disrepair, the 
top courses of wall y may again have been used to form part of the wall of a new building 
(f on fig. 6). To this period belonged the east end (stippled on plan) of walls x and y 4 and 
a big circular oven (diameter 2 m.) inside the gateway, constructed in the usual manner 
with a hard floor of potsherds and stones. No traces of the roof remained. Above these 
were the buildings of the latest town, discussed in last year's report. 

Area ///, South of the Entrance. The inner wall a did not continue on the south 

' For remains of walls outside the fortified area, see p. 230. 
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side of the gateway. Here its place was taken by a less imposing wall (y 2 on fig. 6), 
which was built later than the entrance flanking wall (y on fig. 6 ), thus narrowing the 
gateway, possibly for purposes of defence. Wall Y2 extended only 4 m. to the south-east 
from the gateway, and at that point was overlaid by a later wall (z on fig. 6). Only 
ruinous walls, none of which formed any distinct plan, 1 were found in area III, but from 
the stratigraphical evidence it was inferred that at some period after the gateway fortifi¬ 
cations had ceased to be used, this area was filled in and levelled. 

The Early Walls . A period which antedated the fortifications was identified at two 
points. Earlier walls ( r , s on fig. 6) were found below the actual entrance, and one 
stretch of the fortification wall a was built directly above the corner of an earlier building 
(p and q on fig. 6; pi. lxxxii, 4). Walls p and q were remarkable for their careful masonry. 
Wall Q was constructed of three courses of stone blocks (average dimensions 05 by 
0-3 m.), above which were flat blocks and smaller stones. Wall p was built of small 
stones laid on an earth foundation and faced with large flat rectangular blocks. It may 
conceivably have served as a terrace when the buttress was built, for its back was 
roughly finished. The fragmentary skeletons of five infants were found buried in the 
small excavated area enclosed by walls p and q. Of these skeletons, four were unearthed 
in the corner, at levels 99 5, 99 0, 9875 and 98 6 m., while the fifth lay directly against 
wall p, at 99 75 m. The skull of no. 3 was squashed under a large block which appeared 
to have been intentionally placed directly over it A detailed report of these skeletons 
will be published later (see p. 228, note 1). 

Dale of the Fortification System and Analogies with Other Sites. Although it was 
evident that the defensive walls and the entrance were earlier than the buildings in areas 
III, VI-VIII dated in the latter part of period C, it may be regarded as unlikely, owing 
to the nature of the pottery evidence (see p. 239), that these two phases were separated 
by a long interval of time. There was clearly little difference between the pottery of the 
main fortification period and the buildings of period C excavated in 1936. Therefore we 
may safely assign the walls and entrance to period C, between 2000 and 1000 n c. 
Pottery of the slightly different coarser type discussed on pp. 237-9 occurred only in levels 
contemporary with the earliest walls. 

There are several examples of fortifications belonging to, or not far removed 
from, the age of the Hittite empires, which afford parallels to the defensive system at 
Kusura. Methods of construction were at that time fairly uniform over the entire Hittite 
area, and minor differences were, no doubt, due to varying local conditions. The 
principle of the double defensive wall filled with stones, rubble, or earth, occurs at 
BogazkOy,* Ali$ar,* Carchemish, 4 etc., and is also known in the Aegean. 4 On the 

1 These walls, the east end of wall x and the lower part of the east end of wall y, are marked as 
period 3 on fig. 6. It is possible that they belonged to a period intermediate between periods2 and 3, 
but to avoid confusion this has not been indicated. 

* Bittel, Die Rumen von Bogazkdy, 13, 25; Puchstein, Boghashoi, Die Bauwerke, 42 ff. Here the 
space between the walls was strengthened by cross walls forming interior compartments. 

3 O.I.P., xxviii, 214; xxix, 4, 290-2. 

4 Woolley, Report on the Exemptions at Jcrablus on behalf of the British Museum, Part II: The 
Town Defences , 46. 

4 Excavations at Phylakopi in Melos, 31 (Hellenic Society, Supplementary Papers, No. 4). 
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citadel of Ali$ar III (‘Early Bronze Age') which Bittcl equates with the early Hittite 
empire, the first wall is described as follows: 4 the inner and outer faces ... were carefully 
set, the space between being filled with small stones'. The second wall ‘consists of 
stones up to 0*50 wide which arc carefully set on the outer and inner faces, whereas 
the interior is filled in carelessly V At Bogazkity, both citadel and town walls were 
strengthened at intervals by rectangular buttresses similar in plan to the Kusura 
buttress. 4 The materials employed at the Hittite capital and at Ali$ar were mud-bricks 
on stone foundations, and at Kusura, although the superstructure had entirely disap¬ 
peared, traces ol mud brick provided a clue to the nature of its composition. The Kusura 
gateway, though showing points of similarity with the monumental King’s Gateway at 
BogazkOy and the northern city gate at Ali$ar, may more profitably be compared with 
the western one in town V at Thermi. There, the western entrance consisted of a 
straight approach between two parallel walls, and the southern entrance was laid out on 
a similar plan.* 

It is possible that in the Kusura fortification system, built on a singularly simple 
scale, we have an example of the normal provincial method of protecting the citadel 
whose inhabitants neither possessed the leisure nor enjoyed the prosperity necessary 
for the erection of circuit walls in the manner of BogazkOy, Ali?ar, and other important 
cities. It would have been tempting to associate the Kusura defences with the exploits 
of Madduwatta, who organized a revolt in the Afyon district and broke away from the 
power of the Hatti under Tudhalija IV and Amuwanda II (p. 273), had there been any 
justification for giving so late a date to the walls and gateway described in this section. 

Pottery 

By W. Lamb, M.A., F.S.A. 

The quantity of vases and sherds acquired in 1937 enables us, without modifying the 
conclusions drawn in 1936, to trace the development of certain types within period B, to 
study in some detail the ‘ transitional ware \ made in the late B and very early C periods, 
and to estimate more accurately than before the connexions between our Kusura pots 
and those from other sites. 

Development and distribution will be described first; they will, I fear, interest only 
those who specialize in Anatolian pottery, or who seek to find parallels for their own 
finds; without doubt, they will prove less useful than the general discussion of forms and 
fabrics on pp. 14 (T. of ArcAaeologia, l.xxxvi. To the B fabrics listed there, add a plain 
bufl' ware of which there are very few examples, the brown paint or slip of pi. lxxxiii, 8 , 
an unfortunate experiment, and the unusual red-bulT ol pi. i.xxxiv, 1. 

Period B. The evidence, though checked from other sources, was drawn chiefly 
from areas V and XI: any levels quoted in this section refer to that part of the excava¬ 
tion unless otherwise stated. I have already explained that pit XII was unreliable owing 
to the corrosive quality of the soil there. 

1 O.l.P., xxix, 290-2. 

* Bittcl, op. «/., 13. 14. 25-7, 30, 32; Puchstein, op. ci/., 39 ff. Compare also Excavations at 
Phylakopi , 30, fig. 15; 33. 3 Thermi, 44-7. 
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The only wares which were not common to all stages of B were the buff with grey 
or red slip, and the plain buff, which were not observed in the lower strata. A peculiar 
type of decoration, consisting of reserved bands or patterns produced by scraping away 
or omitting a red slip and exposing a red or buff clay (pi. lxxxiii, i i ; pi. lxxxiv, 12, lower 
part; ArcJuieologia, lxxxvi, pi. vi, 13n) seemed confined to the layers between 92 and 
94 m.: one isolated sherd had strayed into the C deposits. Other forms ol ornament, 
including the rarely used incision, appeared at all stages, the one exception being the 
horizontal ribs of the ’ Kusura bowls * (pi. lxxxui, 6, 7). These were absent below 90 m., 
very scarce below 92-25 m., a little less so from 92 25 to 93 m., but (rom 93 to 94 m. they 
were abundant, and lasted till the close of the period. Red bowls with rims like that in 
pi. lxxxiii, 8, were very frequent in the low levels of B. Bowls with horizontal handles, 
plain or twisted, began, as far as we know, above 90 m. Bowls with tubular lugs like those 
from Thermi occurred between 89 75 and 93 5 m. (fig. 9, no. 7); ears, double and perhaps 
single, between 9075 and 94 m. (fig. 9, no. 5);* squat jugs with wide mouths (pi. lxxxiv, 3) 
between 89 75 m. and 94 in., though a few may have survived into the last of the B strata. 
Other shapes are less informing because less well represented; but it is interesting to 
note that beaked jugs (with spouts like pi. lxxxiii, 2), though never fashionable, were 
never wholly lacking. Part of a red-cross bowl, resembling the transitional ones, except 
that it has a typical B slip and a rim like fig. 8, no. 6, was found in XI at 93-9275 m. 

Concerning the western and south-western affinities of the B wares, little need be 
added to what was said in my last year’s report. The new vases strengthen our impression 
that Kusura was for a long time under western influence: compare the jug, pi. lxxxiii, 2, 
with tripod jugs from Yortan and Thermi,* and its semi-human feet with specimens from 
the same two sites. 3 The unique black spout, fig. 14, no. 15, is a more flamboyant version 
of B.M. A 11 and 21 4 or S.S. 1316; and we are now rich in tubular lugs, bowls with ears, 
and other forms which had been welcomed as novelties in 1936. 

The culture of central and eastern Anatolia during the major part ol the third 
millennium is best known from Ali§ar 1 . Most of the Alisar I vases are monochrome, 
being covered with a red slip: their repertory of shapes differs perceptibly from that in 
vogue in the west, yet it includes some western forms like the squat wide-mouthed 
jugs. 4 Let us see what it has in common with Kusura. 

Ridged and grooved ornaments were used at Ali$ar,‘ less lavishly indeed than at 
Kusura, but scarcely less effectively, while horizontal ribs were unknown neither in 
Alisar 1 nor in the chalcolithic deposits.’ The bowls, though often handleless, of 0 . 1 .P ., 
xxviii, fig. 167, arc close to the plain Kusura type, Archacologia, lxxxvi, pL vi, 4. At both 
sites, potters perfected a brilliant red burnished slip.* A pleasing darkish red, like red 
madder, occurs at Kusura, Alisar, Alaca IlQyQk, Kaltepe, and Ha^hOyQk.® It is signifi- 

* These began in period A: cf. Archacologia, lxxxvi. 15. 

2 B.M. Cat., i, part 1, pi. 1; Thermi, pis. vm, 140; xxxv, 115. 

3 B.M. Cat., i, pari 1, A 55; Thermi, pi. vm, 284. 4 B.M. Cat. t i, part 1, pi. 1. 

' Compare O.I.P., xxviii, fig. 168, r/2763 with S..S. 722, and Archacologia, lxxxvi, pi. vu, 5. 

4 O.I.P., xxviii, fig. 166. 

1 Op. cit ., loc. cit., nos. 2 and 7; fig. 75, c 1617 » % 7 6 . c J5°9- " Op. cit, 152, pi. 111,1,2. 

• I have examined this material at Ankara. The new excavations at Alaca 1 IdyQk are published 
in Bcllctcn , i, 181 ff.; further reports and illustrations in La Turquic Kamaliste, xv, 2-8, and Illustrated 
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cant that Ha$hOyOk, situated in the bow of the Malys river, has yielded fragments of 
bowls with carinated rims very like some sherds from Kusura, as well as a ware with zones 
reserved in the manner described on p. 236 above. 

In view ol these considerations, and the combination of eastern and western elements 
found at Ahlathbcl near Ankara/ I am inclined to think that the transition from the 
western to the eastern cultural zone was more gradual than has been hitherto supposed, 
and to stress the fundamental kinship of the primitive Anatolian peoples. Kusura itself, 
though intimately associated with the west during period B, must have maintained con¬ 
tact with the states and cities on the other side and acted, perhaps, as an intermediary. 
Already during period A, its products had furnished points for comparison with both 
areas, but the eastern features, on the whole, had predominated. 1 Yet the A wares 
developed gradually, not suddenly', into the B wares, and it seems obvious that the new 
inhabitants, who caused the town in period B to expand so rapidly, were the near relations 
of the first settlers. 

The Transitional Ware . Its vases were usually turned on a slow wheel, though one 
or two seem to be hand-made imitations. The clay is buff or, in a few pieces, red; the 
surfaces are occasionally plain, but more often coated with a matt red wash or a red slip, 
polished or otherwise. Many bowls, however, have their interiors left in the colour of 
the clay except for a band ol wash or slip at the rim. Sometimes a red cross is painted 
inside (fig. 14. no. 13). Plastic ornaments take the form of knobs, half moons, and curves. 
Typical rims arc shown in fig. 14* nos. i-i 4 > * 6 , and 17 ' most are from bowls, but 1 and 
11 must be jars, and no. 17 looks like a cup. No. 16 is from one of the bowls mentioned 
in connexion with rooms 1 and 2; their handles often stick up in a direction which is 
not far from vertical. No. 18 is surely the base of one of the much discussed ‘Trojan 
goblets ’: it seems to have been made locally, of buff clay with red polished slip. Prom 
XI 95 5-95-25 m. These goblets were manufactured not only at Troy but also at Ali§ar; 
other examples have been unearthed at BozQyQk, Gordion, Ila$hQyok, Kaltepe, Alaca 
HavQk, and Mersin; 3 but since the Trojan prototypes were found in the second, third, 
and fourth cities, only an approximate date can be given them. 4 

This ware was found here and there in areas V and XI between 94 and 94 5 m.; 
from 94-5 96m. it was well represented; above 96m. it quickly died out, and was 
replaced by C wares. In Pit XII its lower limit was 95 5, its upper limit just above 100 m. 

The red-cross bowls are our link with Troy V, which may be dated provisionally 

round about 2000 B.c. ft .... r . , « 

Period C. At the end of the transitional period and at the beginning of period L 


London News, 9 April, 1938. The short notices which have appeared on the Ha^hQyOk finds are 

recorded on p. 127 of P.F. A. 1 

* Ttlrk Tanh, ii, 3 ff.; P.F. A'., 60-1. 72-4. Some of the Ahlathbcl bowls are very hke specimens 

from Kusura : Turk ToriJi, ii, 12 ff. . , . . . 

1 The vases found in the cemetery during 1936 are believed to belong to period A: see Anhaeo* 

login, Ixxxvi. 16, 58, 59. Several of those on op. cit ., pi. x, recall cups and jugs from Ali$ar 1 ; in 

particular O.I.P., xxviii, fig. 170, r 915, ^2828, c 1440, and fig. 171, < 754. 

a P.F.K., 68, pis. xii, 1, 2, xvii; O.I.P., xxx, 425; the example from Mersin was reported in a 

lecture by Professor Garstang. ... 

4 AJ.A., xxxix. 8, 557. 561, 562 ; xli, 21. * References, Archacologui , Ixxxvi, 4. 
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there was a remarkable increase in the proportion of coarse domestic wares. This was 
noticed during the second season, 1936, when I was reminded of the rough pottery which 



6 


Fig. 8. Bowls, period B 


10 


preceded the introduction of the quick wheel into Lesbos,’ and confirmed in 1937 by 
pit XII. A basket labelled XII, 9975 995 m. proved to contain quantities of coarse, 
broken cooking-pots and jars, with only one fine, wheel-made sherd. The products 
of the next layer were corroded: then, at 99 3-99 m. came a collection of fragments, 

1 Archaeologia , lxxxvi, n. 
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twelve of which were wheel-made, two or three turned on a slow wheel, and fifty-five 
coarse. In area X, we counted more coarse sherds than usual by the earliest walls, 




Fig. 9. Fragments of bowls, period B 


(marked p and q on the plan); but there were plenty of C wares there too, and the lowest 
deposits in areas III, VIII, and other parts of X yielded material of the normal C type. 
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This is illustrated in figs. 15 and 16, and by two of the vases, 1 and 10, on pi. i.xxxut; 
sec also Archacologta, lxxxvi, pi. vm, 4-10; fig. 8, nos. 2, 4-6, and figs. 9, 10. The 
perforated dish and the two-handled jar, nos. 1 and 10 on fig. 15 below, are new shapes; 
new also are some of the experiments in decoration on fig. 16. 

On the first page of my report I expressed the opinion that Kusura at this stage was 
1 11 ittite in the wide sense of the term', and the statement requires proof. For undoubtedly 
many Hittite forms are absent at Kusura, notably bowls with conical bases, ‘tea-pots’, 
fiasks, bottles, and attachments in the form of animals’ heads. On the other hand, our 
site has its own types of jugs, jars, and spouted vessels, and it specializes in stemmed 
goblets which find no counterpart at Bogazkoy or Ali$ar. 

I became convinced that a definite connexion existed between the main Hittite 
centres and Kusura when studying the finds from the former in the Ankara and Istanbul 
museums. The quality of the wares was in many cases the same: the burnished reds, 
the browns, and, most striking of all, the buffs, which were identical at Kusura, Ali$ar, 
and Alaca IlttyOk. At the same time a number of shapes, familiar from Kusura, attracted 
my attention : these were augmented when the most recent publications lrom Ali$ar and 
Bogazkoy appeared. 1 Finally, Dr. von der Osten, after examining some of our specimens, 
stated quite independently that he believed them to belong to the Hittite group, a group 
which, though coherent, has pronounced local variations. 

Here is a list of the parallels between vases from Kusura and the three important 
settlements mentioned above. 

Bowls and dishes: 

Archacologta , lxxxvi, fig. 9, nos. 2-4, and finer versions of the same form. Compare 
M.D.O.G ., lxxiv, 12, fig. 4 c: this type is slipped and burnished in parallel lines (ibid., 
13, 14), a practice common at Kusura. 

Fig. 15, no. 6, somewhat deeper than the above. Compare some ol the bowls on 
fig. 166 of O.J.P., xxix. 

Archacologta , lxxxvi, fig. 9, no. 7. For the rim see BK.K. } pi. 35, no. 23; M.D.O.G ., 
lxxiv, 47, fig. 3 6 * no - I* 

Archacologta , lxxxvi, fig. 9, no. 3, and variants with more sharply carinated outline, 
very common. Compare BK.K., pi. 34, no. 14, and an excellent buff example from 
another Hittite centre.* 

Archacologta, lxxxvi, fig. 9, no. 8. Compare BK.K., pi. 36, no. 2; M.D.O.G., lxxiv, 
55. fig- 42, no. 3. 

Fig. 15, no. 1. The upright handles of this perforated bowl recall O.I.P., xxix, fig. 169, 
d 2983: we have also fragmentary handles applied to the rim like those in BK.K., 
pi. 23, no. 3. 

J ugs, beaked: 

Archacologta , lxxxvi, pi. vm, 10. Compare Bclleten I, 239, fig. 6, with its cut-away 
beak and the ridge on the back of its handle. 

Jugs with 'bearded spouts’: see Archacologta, lxxxvi, 28. 

• BK.K. and O.I.P., xxviii-xxx. * At Ankara. Unpublished. 





Fig. 10. Pottery: nos. 1-4, 6-8, period B; no. 5, transitional period; nos. 4, 5 (,» 0 ); the rest (f) 
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Jugs, trefoil-mouthed: 

Archaeologia, lxxxvi, pi. vm, 6. The new publications show that I was wrong in 
thinking that the trefoil-mouth was not popular during the Hittite period: see O.I.P., 
xxix, figs. 179, 180, 182; BK.K., pi. 27, nos. 7, 8; pi. 28. no. 1; also the descriptions 
and references to jugs from Kflltepe, ibid., 44. 

Pot-stands: see ArcJtaeologta t lxxxvi, 28. 



Fig. 11. Miniature vases: nos. 1-4, 6, 7, period B ; no. 5, transitional 


Vase shaped like a bunch of grapes: 

We have two fragments in buff ware, like O.I.P., xxix, fig. 192, ^2343, ^2344 : the 
vase to which they belong may have been made on the spot, or imported. 

Description of the pottery in pis. lxxxiii and lxxxiv ; figs. 8-16 Restorations, if obvious, 
are not mentioned. Heights may be gathered from the scales. 

PI. lxxxiii. The vases come from period B, and are handmade with tzvo exceptions: nos. 1 
and 10, which are from period C. 

1. See also fig. 15, no. 12. Jug. The lip has been ground down in front, perhaps 
because it was once a normal trefoil-mouth, broken and reshaped in antiquity. The rim 
is restored at one side, but the side shown in the plate indicates the original form. 
Coarse red-buff clay, thin red wash which covers inside of rim. Wheel-made. From V, 
97 25 m. Period C. 

2. Jug with three knobs and three feet, one restored, which give the impression of 
running round in a circle. Rim chipped. Polished black ware. From V, room 6, 
93 75-93 

3. Collar-necked jar with two small and two larger knobs. Light grey clay, dark 
grey polished slip. From XI, 935-93*25 m. 

4. Cooking-pot with four horse-shoe lugs. Coarse greyish red ware. From XI, 
93 * 5 - 93*25 m. 
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5. Bowl with twisted handle. Body decorated with impressed chevrons and horizontal 
lines near the base. Red clay, red slip polished both sides. From V f in wall of trench, 
94594 m. 

6. Bowl with twisted handle. Red clay, red slip polished outside, less well inside. 
From V, room 5, 935“93 2 5 m- 

7. Bowl with impressed chevrons on the handle. Red cla}', red slip polished both 
sides. From XI, room 8, 93-3-93-1 m. 

8. See also fig. 8, no. 10. Bowl, half restored. Red-brown clay with greyish core, 
covered with streaky brown slip or paint. From V, 94-93 75 m. 


Fig. 13. Fragment of incised jug, transitional period 

9. Bowl. Red clay, red slip polished both sides. From XI, room 8, 93-3-93-1 m. 

10. Trefoil-mouthed jug with handle and part of lip restored. Buff clay, red slip 
polished in parts and covering inside of rim. Wheel-made. From XI, 954 m., a tran¬ 
sitional stratum containing some C types, of which this vase is one. 

11. Jug. Neck, handle, and lip missing. Red clay, red slip highly polished. A reserved 
band has been produced by the scraping away of the slip. This was done by the implement 
which made the grooved patterns. From XI, north of room 9, 92-8 m. 

12. Sec also fig. 10, no. 2. Collar-necked jar with two lugs. Black ware, polished 
outside. From V, room 6, 93-3-93-2 m. 

13. Two-handled jar with one handle restored. Red clay, light red polished slip 
outside and on lip. From XI, room 8,93 3-1 m. 

PI. lxxxiv. All the vases and sherds are hand-wade , and belong to period B, except the 

fragment zvith incised and punctured decoration. 

1. Side-spouted vessel. Red-buff clay and slip, polished outside. From XI, room 8 
93-3 931 m. 

2. Jug with basket-handle (restored). Coarse red-buff clay. From V, 894-89-2 m., 
above virgin soil. 

3. Jug with six knobs. Black ware, polished outside and inside lip. FromV room 3 
92 5-9245 m. 

4. Jug. Red clay, red polished slip outside, and inside lip. From V room 3 
93 * 4 - 93-2 m. 








cm. 


Sherds of transitional ware, no. 15 excepted 
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5. Brazier or stand, partly restored. There are three projections, one restored, and 
two air-holes. Coarse grey-black ware, fired buff on the surface: traces of burning inside. 
If the vessel contained hot coals, a pot could have been stood on the projections and 
heated. From V, 93-8-93*6 m. 

6. Jug with slightly twisted handle, six pointed bosses, and scarcely visible ribbed 
decoration. Dark grey clay, with dark grey polished slip, which also covers lip inside. 
From XI, room 9, 92-6-92-4 m. 

7. Three sherds. One is the lower part of a knobbed bowl. The knobs recall our 
fragments of grape-cluster vases belonging to period C (see p. 242), but this piece has the 
beginnings of a base. Grey-buff clay, polished, especially inside. From V, room 6, 

93 5-93-2 m. One is a rim, of grey clay polished both sides. From V, 92*5-92 m. One 
is punctured and incised, with white filling. Alien blue-grey clay, matt surface, signs of 
turning on a slow wheel. Probably an import. From XI, 96-75-96-5 m. 

9. Pithos riins, of red clay with red slip, the shape as An/iaev/ogia, Ixxxvi, 15, fig. 5, 
no. 2. The one on the left is from V, 90 89-75 m.; the one on the right from V, room 5, 

94 2 5 94 

10. Fragment of pithos. Reddish grey clay, red polished slip outside. 

12. Three sherds. Rim with vertical bars, of reddish grey clay with red polished slip 
on both sides. From XI, 93-92 m., in wall of trench. Rim of bowl like pi. lxxxiii, 6 , 7, 
with scraped decoration showing the buff clay below the red slip. Exterior polished. 
From X, 100-5-100 m., a stray. Base of bowl, similar to last except that the clay is red 
and the inside has been burnt black. From V, 93-8-93-6 m. 

Fig. 8. A group of bowls, hand-made, from period B. 

1. Bowl, of light red clay, unpolished. From V, room 7, 92-55 m. 

2. Bowl with four lugs, one vertically pierced. Red-buff day, polished on both sides. 
From V, room 5, 93*75"93 5 m. 

3. Bowl. Grey clay, with traces of slip and polish. From V, 93 75 93-5111. 

4. Bowl with twisted handle. Dark grey clay, greyish buff slip polished both sides. 
From XI, room 8, 93-1-93 m. 

5. Bowl, of coarse ware. Record missing. 

6. Fragmentary bowl, of buff clay, smoother and darker outside. From V, 93 5- 
93-25 m. 

7. Bowl with small handle partly restored. Coarse grey clay, grey slip, slight polish 
both skies. From V, 94-25-94 m. 

8. Bowl with three knobs. Red clay and red slip, fairly well polished both sides. 
From XI, room 8, 93-3-93-1 m. 

9. Bowl with two pierced and two unpierced lugs. Dark grey ware polished both 
sides. From V, 94-25 94 m. 

10. See pi. lxxxiii, 8 . 

Fig. 9. Fragments of handmade bozvls from period B. 

1. Rim of bowl with lugs. Red clay, red burnished surface with black patches. 
From V, 92-9175 m. 
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2. Lug and part of rim of bowl. Grey-buff clay, discoloured red slip. From XII, 
94-5 94 m. 

3. Kim of bowl with tubular lug. Red burnished surface stained black. From V, 
92-9175 m. 

4. Rim of bowl with impressed pattern inside at base of handle. Red polished slip 
both sides. From V, 93-6-93-5 m. 

5. Rim of bowl with double ears. Grey-brown clay, red-brown polished slip outside, 
grey-brown inside, probably due to firing. From XI, 92-5-92-25 m. 

6. Rim of bowl with two vertically pierced lugs. Red-grey clay, red slip with traces 
of polish outside. From V, 89-3-891 m. 

7. Rim of bowl with tubular lug. Grey-buff clay, light brown slip polished outside. 
From XI, 93 2 5 - 93 m. 

Fig. 10. All these vases are hand-made , and all belong to period B, except no /, 

1. Collar-necked jar with four knobs. Brownish red clay with buff surface; brown- 
black slip or paint. From V, room 7, 93 m. Period B. 

2. See pi. i.xxxu! ( 12. 

3. Part of a collar-necked jar with four knobs. Coarse dark grey clay with smooth 
surface. From XI, 9275 m. 

4. Store jar with two lunate lugs. The body is covered with grooves and ridges 
caused by drawing the finger or some tool in various directions. Coarse greyish red 
clay. From V', room 7: found in front of the niche, with its rim just above the 92-85 floor. 

5. Jar with two handles, of coarse reddish grey clay. From XI, room 7, 94-56- 
94 05 m. The jar contained a burial attributed to the transitional period, p. 228. 

6. Jug with three knobs and irregularly impressed decoration. Greyish buff clay 
and slip, polished outside. From XI, 9275-92-5 m. 

7. Sherd of coarse red clay with red slip outside. From V, 94-5-94-25 m. 

8 . Part of jug. Grey clay with darker grey slip which covers inside of neck. From 
V, room 5, 93*4 93 2 m. 

Fig. 11. Miniature Vases. All are hand-made, from period B, except no. 5. 

1. Jug. Buff clay, polished red slip. From XI, 93 25-93 m. 

2. Bowl, of coarse black ware. From V, outside room 3, 93-5-93-25 m. 

3. Jug. Red clay, red slip. From V, room 3, 93-4-93-2 m. 

4. Jug with strainer spout. Buff to black ware with grey core. From V, room 7, 
92 4-92 3 m. 

5. Jug with three plastic knobs. Red ware, red polished slip outside and also inside 
lip. From XI, child's grave (p. 228), 94-25 m. 

6. Mug or ladle, of grey-buff clay with smooth surface. From V, 90-8 m. 

7. Jug with incised decoration and white fill. Greyish buff clay. From V, 901-899 m. 

Fig. 12. Decorated jar. 

The pithos Irom room 6 (p. 226). It has double twisted handles, and six twisted knobs. 
Red clay, red slip, which covers the outside of the vase and the inside of the lip. Ht. 
0-84 m. Found in room 6 between 93-69 and 94-35 m. Period B. 
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Fig. *3- Fragment of incised ware. 

Handle and shoulder of jug, unusual in shape and decoration. Red clay, smooth 
surface outside with hatched triangles. No trace of white fill. l*rom V, 95*75“ 95*5 
a transitional stratum. 

tf 

Fig. 14. Transitional ware , no. // excepted. 

All these sherds except no. 15 belong to the class discussed on p. 237. No. 16 is one 
of the bowls found in such quantities in XI, rooms 1 and 2: see p. 237. No. 18 is the 
possible fragment of a two-handled goblet described on p. 237. No. 15, of polished black 
ware, comes from V, 92-91-7 m., and is mentioned on p. 236. 

Fig. 15. I r ases from period C, all wheel-made unless otherwise stated. 

1. Perforated bowl or strainer, half restored, of coarse red ware. From XI, 985- 
98 25 m. 

2. Part of bowl, with pairs of knobs and pierced lugs. Dark grey clay, burnished. 
Technique uncertain. From V, surface. 

3. Bowl, most of base restored. Red clay, burnished outside on shoulder, with thin 
vertical lines, also burnished, below. Interior, slightly burnished. From VIII, 100-5- 
100 m. 

4. Jug, of coarse red clay with black stains. The lower part of the body smoothed. 
Hand-made. From III, 1005-10025m. 

5. Trefoil-mouthed jug, with two small knobs in front. Polished red ware. From III, 

100-8-10075 m. t 

6. Bowl, of buff clay with matt red wash. From III, 101-25-101 m. 

7. Bowl, of buff clay with red wash outside and patches of red inside the rim. Made 
on a slow wheel. From III, 100-75 m. 

8. Dish, of red ware polished slightly inside, more carefully outside. From XII, 
104 103 m. 

9. Dish, of burnished buff ware with grey core. From XI, 98-9775 in. 

10. Two-handled jar, much restored. Red clay with smooth surface. From XI, 
98-5-98-25 m. 

11. Trefoil-mouthed jug, of coarse red clay. From X, 100-5-100-25 m. 

12. See pi. lx xxili, 1. 

13. Amphoroid jar, of coarse red-grey clay. From 111 , 101-10075 m. 

14. Part of a jug. Red-buff clay with buff polished slip. From XI, 101-6-101-25 m. 

Fig. 16. Wheel-made fragmentsfromperiod C. 

1. Rim of large bowl or jar, with plastic and notched ornament. Coarse reddish 
grey clay. From X, 102 75-102-5 m. 

2. Rim of bowl with boss. Fine ware: red clay with grey core and polished buff 
slip. From X, surface. 

3. Rim of large vessel with incised and plastic decoration. Coarse red ware. From 
V, 98-5-97-5 m., in side of trench. 

4. Part of wall of large vessel with plastic decoration and notches. Unpolished red 
ware. From X, surface. 
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5. Rim of large bowl or jar, with impressed wavy line and parallel grooves. Reddish 
buff cla3% brown wash. From V, surface. 

6. Stem of kylix, the lower part spreading into three, the upper part also divided 
into three parts. The section was taken at the top of the divisions. Cf. Archaeologia, 
lxxxvi, fig. 10, no. 2. Red clay with brown slip or wash. From X, 103-25-103 m. 



Fig. 17. Terracotta and stone statuettes 


7. Foot of large vessel. Coarse red ware with grey core. From X, 100*4-100 m. 

8. Rim of jar with horizontal handle. Reddish grey day, inferior brown wash. 
From V, surface. 

rF _ Terracotta 

Human Figures. 

PI. lxxxiv, 8; fig. t 7, no. 7. This is a female figure, with three punctures to show' eyes 
and mouth, two incisions to indicate what are presumably crossed bands, and a stippled 
square on the low'er part of the body like that on 62182 from Ali$ar I (1 0 .I.P ., xix, fig. 62). 
Coarse buff to black ware. From XI, room 8, at ca. 93 m. Period B. 

PI. lxxxiv, 8 ; fig. 17, no. 6 . Female idol with plastic nose, eyes, and eyebrows. The 
arms and the lower part of the body are chipped. Coarse, dark grey ware with reddish 

core. From XI, 98-5-98-25 m. Period C, early. 

The family to which no. 7 belongs is well distributed over Anatolia and not unknown 
elsewhere.* One of its members, from Lesbos, supports our contention that the lines 
* See Archaeologia, lxxxvi, 28, 29; Thermi, 149 ff.; and P.F.K , 74 5 for references. 
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across the chest are bands, for they cross again at the back, and other lines suggest a 
knot ot cord or ribbon. That statuette, however, must be attributed to a different sub¬ 
division of our group from that represented by no. 7> for which the closest counterpart 
is provided by Archaeologia , Ixxxvi, 29, fig. n, no. 12. Dissimilar in style is no. 6, where 
the features are reproduced plastically by means of small lumps of clay. This device was 
used at Ali$ar in the Hittite period on certain animals’ heads and idols, 1 and at Kusura 
on the specimen op. ci/., loc. cit., no. 4, which must be contemporary. We may infer that 
the craftsmen who modelled figurines in the second millennium had mannerisms which 
should help us to distinguish their work, but that they had no fixed canon for the rendering 
of the human form. 

A tiimals. 

PI. l xxxiv, 8; fig. 17, no. 8. A bull or cow with a pierced hole for the eyes and no 
tail. Horns and legs chipped. Coarse blackish buff ware. From V, west of room * 
93 8 m. Period B. 

1 1. lx xxiv, 8 ; fig. 17, no. 9. Probably a bull: the plastic ridge along the back would 
be appropriate. The position of the eyes is shown by hollows at either side of the nose 
Nose, horns, and legs chipped. Dark grey clay. From V, 9415 m. Period B, late. 

Parts of four other animals, two obviously bovine, two uncertain, were found between 
93 and 94*5m.: last year’s ‘sheep or cow’ also comes from period B. At Ali$ar these 
beasts, the natural expression of a pastoral people, were first made in the chalcolithic 
period, and were still common in the second millennium, our period C: elsewhere in 

Anatolia, they are represented both during the third millennium and afterwards at 
various sites.* 

Stamp-Seals. 

Fig 18, no. 1. The ‘handle’ has been broken off across the hole. Red-black ware 
From V, room 3, 92-91 75 m. Period B, early. 

Fig. 18, no. 3. Badly chipped round the edges. Coarse, greyish buff ware, with buff 
slip. from XI, 92-91-73 m. Period B, early. 

Fig. 18, no. 5. Rim chipped, also ‘handle’ above the perforation. Reddish buff 
ware. From VIII, 102 5-102 m. Period C. 

Compare the stone seals discussed on p. 368 and illustrated in the same figure. It 

Kusura 1 * 1 ^ 151 " 8 ^ **** mCta * sea,s ' crn P ,0 y ec ^ in r *chcr communities, were absent at 


Va nous Small Objects. 

. Flg ’,' 9 ‘ n0 - 9 IS intriguing: at first sight, it might be taken for a bead, for each of 
the six bosses contains a cavity. These we examined with the conviction that one or 
more pairs would prove to be string-holes, but none was deeper than 0014 m. They 
must have been filled with some substance, hard or soft; and the object mav have been 
a charm, or used for some ritual purpose; or, less probably, have depended'from a ring 

* a-A•’ X ji’ -¥■’ n/ l J 3: . xx,x - h 6- 2 3'- '677, fig. 232, ,898. and examples on figs. 233-5. 

»; ru «■ *-■* "»• •» 
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set at its apex. Buff clay; fine gre3*-buff slip; white fill in the grooves. From V, 9075- 
905 m. Period B. early. 

A comparison should be made with the ball covered with punctures found in 1935 
at Kusura (Archaeologia, lxxxvi, 30, 31, fig. 12, no. 9) and the balls from Ali;?ar I and II 
(O./.P., xix, 47, fig-56, particularly b 620. and pp. 122. 123; xxviii, examples on fig. 204). 
All these balls belong to a group of terracotta lumps formed into spheres, discs, and other 
shapes, which occur at Ali$ar in the chalcolithic age and in settlements I and II. 1 As 
some of the flatter variants are ornamented with sun*symbols, their publishers suggest 



Fig. 18. Terracotta and stone stamp-seals 


that they had a magical significance. Kusura has yielded a single disc from period B, 
and several from period C (Archaeologia, lxxxvi, 30), three of which were found in 1937. 

Fig. 19, no. 6 is shaped like a peg, but a terracotta peg would be unpractical Grey 
ware, greyish black polished slip. From V, room 3, 92-91*3 m. Period B. 

Two counterparts in stone have been recorded, one from our period C {Archaeologia, 
lxxxvi, 51, and fig. 12, no. 11 on p. 31), one from the chalcolithic deposits at Ali§ar ( 0 . 1 .P., 
xxviii, fig. 85, e 2026). The latter is classed among the idols, but it is conceivable that 
all three ‘ pegs’ were markers of some kind. 

Fig. 19, no. 7. Unpierced spool or reel, of coarse grey-buff clay. From XII, 99*75- 
99 5 m. Late transitional or early C: sec p. 230. The spools O./.P., xxviii, fig. 277, c 1918 
and xxix, fig. 307, bottom row, are a little thicker. 

Fig. 19, no. 8. Pierced spool or reel, of similar clay. From VIII, 99*5-9925111. 
Period C, early. 

One small cylinder, not illustrated, from period C, resembles no. 14 on fig. 12 of 
Archaeologia , lxxxvi, 31. 

Spindle-Whorls and Beads. 

The relation of the various lorms to the main periods of the site was outlined on 
pp. 30, 34 of Archaeologia , lxxxvi, but it may be convenient to repeat our conclusions. 
They have been supported by the new material, except that one or two early types are 
represented in later deposits by rare survivals. 

(tf) The flattest and thinnest discs are early: one, however, occurred at 94-75 m. 

1 O.I.P., xix, 120-1, figs. 146, 147; xxviii, 93, 207; xxix, 273. 
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(b) The biconical whorls with very sharp angles, like op. cif., 32, fig. 13, no. 10, 
belong to period A and the lower layers of period B. There are four exceptions. 

(c) The elongated sphere of op. cit., 33, fig. 14, no. 2 is absent in period C. 

(d) Op.cit ., 32, fig. 13, nos. 22-31 are types belonging to period C: one exception. 


Fig. 20 shows some new patterns and two new shapes, nos. 21 and 22, both of which 
are unique. It they are really spindle-whorls and not beads, the reason why they arc 
unique will be readily understood by any one who can spin; no. 22 would revolve 
unevenly, no. 21 would give trouble in the winding of the thread. 1 

1 No. 21 is from the transitional period, no. 22 from period B. 


Fig. 19. Terracotta objects, various 


























Fig. so. Spindle-whorls 
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The majority of the whorls are grey, though some are buff and a few red : a good 

slip and polish have often been applied, and the incisions are not infrequently filled with 
white. 

Only two small beads can be added to last year's list, one round, the other biconical 
and both from period B. 

Arcs. 

As before, quantities of these crescent-shaped terracottas (fig. 19, nos. 4, 5), which 
are said to resemble certain wooden loom-weights of modem Anatolia, occurred in the 
strata of period C. Over thirty lay close together in a patch of soft earth associated with 
two oom-ueighth of the conventional kind (like fig. 19, no. 2), pounders, boars’ teeth 
goats horns, and various animal bones. 

During three years excavation, we have found onty two arcs which could have any 
claim to be earlier than period C, one of which is described on p. 34 of Archaeolopta 
Ixxxvi. Being coarser and straightcr than the others known at the time of its publication 
it was considered an early type, but since then, period C has produced a few examples 
equally coarse and straight. I have, therefore, come to the conclusion that both the arcs 
called early should be viewed with suspicion : one, at any rate, could well be intrusive, 
for the earth wherein it was imbedded was near the sloping surface of the mound. 

I ig. 19, no. 5 is remarkable in being almost as small as the west Anatolian ‘arc- 
amulets . 


Loom-weights. 

Loom-weights of the classical form are not unknown at Kusura; we have one from 

penod B, two from period C, early, and two unstratified. Compare O / P xxviii cn 
207, 270; xxix, 273. 1 ™ 

Fig. 19, no. 2. The base is decorated. Redware. From XI, 9425-94 m. Period B. 

Spit-supf>orts amt Pounders. 

Spit supports have a tendency to split and crumble, and few were worth preserving 
and drawing. We noted over a dozen from period B and one from period C all sir r ed 
more or less like Archapologia . Ixxxvi, 36. fig. 16, nos. 5 and 6. The position of the Me 
varied. Two were adorned with spots on the top and one with a cross. 

... ''f,'?' no ' ^ displ ® ys a ™ ore ambitious design, and is made of fairly good red clay 
with a white surface. From V, 99-98 75 m. Period C. b - 

From the deposit in C described above came two of the large cylinders which are 
*° me "' U ‘ S c ‘" l ed pounders One, 019 m. long, resembles Archaeobgia, Ixxxvi, 36 fig 16 
no. 2; the other is similar but fragmentary. The same deposit held a terracotta cone 
like op. at., toe. at., no. 1, but with straightcr sides: the function of such things is discussed 
op. at., 37. All three objects arc of reddish grey or reddish buff clay. 

Horns. 

These are a feature of the latest occupation of the site, appearing not far below the 
surlace of the soil on the summit of the mound. This year we worked mainly at a greater 
i p 1, 111 consequence, only one horn came to light. It is like the front part of the horns 

1 Therm i, 159. 
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from the basin illustrated in last year's report (ArcJtaeologia, lxxxvi, pi. v, 6), and is 
decorated with impressed circles which have small raised bosses in their centres. 

Miscellaneous. 

Fig. 19, no. 1, is probably not part of a horn, but the border of a hearth or some 
similar structure. It is only 0 02 m. thick, the back being rough. From the surface of X. 
Period C. 

M ETAL 

Only four metals arc represented at Kusura: copper, lead, iron, and gold. Copper 
is common, and not unknown even in period A. Lead occurs occasionally, and the 1937 
excavations show that it came into use as early as the period transitional between B and 
C. 1 Iron, even in C, is rare; gold rarer still, for only one piece was discovered (1935). 
The objects analysed in 1936 proved to be copper, true bronze being absent; see 
A rc/taeofogia , lxxxvi, 39, 64. A piece of slag, from V 961 m., has not yet been examined, 

but is interesting as a proof of local activity. 

To the tvpes acquired in 1935 and 1936 we may now add large round-headed pins 
like fig. 2i f no. 22; several long drills, punches, and chisels; the spear-head, no. 1 ; the 
ear-ring, no. 12; the double ring, no. 14; and the lead bead, no. 15. Many of the finds, 
however, repeat those illustrated and discussed in op. cit., 39 flf., to which the reader can 
refer: in such cases, their distribution is the important factor; this I have summarized 
as briefly as possible, with a letter for the stratum, and a number to show how many 
examples were found there, so that C, 2 = period C, two examples. Contrast and compare 
the results obtained in 1935 and 1936. 

The following account is indebted to Miss N. Six for elucidation of certain technical 
details, and points in connexion with the manufacture and use ol the tools. 

Needles and Pins . 

For the needles, see op. at., 40, fig. 18, no. 2. Transitional, 1; early C, 4; late C. 8; 
unstratified, 2. A few of the needles from C have the eye carelessly made by bending 
down one end of the copper wire from which the implement was formed, e.g. fig. 21, 
no. 17. Needles were also used in periods A and B; see op. cit., 39. 

Pins with thick, quadrangular heads, fig. 21, no. 19: cf. op. cit., 40, tig. 18, no. 4. 
Late B, 1; transitional, 1; early C, 1; late C, 1. 

Pin with pear-shaped or oval head: cf. op. cit., toe. cit., no. 5. C, 1. 

Pins with round heads, as op. cit., toe. cit., no. 6. Late C, 3. There arc also two pins 
of this type, both from period C, with very' large heads, nos. 20 and 22 in fig. 21. 

Pins with heads angular in profile, round in horizontal section, as op. cit., toe. cit., 
no. 7. Transitional, 1 ; transitional or early. C, 1; early C, 2; late C, 3. One of the 
transitional pins is a variant with an unusually flat head. No. 21 in fig. 21 is a huger 
version of the same form, from period C, late. 

Pins with heads angular in profile, square in horizontal section. One, from the 
surface earth, resembles op. cit., toe. cit., no. 9: the other, no. 23 in fig. 21, is decorated 
with rings below the head and comes from the middle strata of period B. 

1 At Ali$ar, it appears earlier: see O.I.P., xxviii, 198, for its use in Ali$ar I. 

VOL. lxxxvu. *-l 
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Roll-headed pins, as op. cit., loc. cit., nos. 12, 13. Transitional, 1; early C, 2; late C, 
2; and one possible example, also from the late C period. This limited distribution 
must, in view of previous finds, be considered accidental. 

Double roll-headed pin. Fig. 21, no. 24, from the transitional period. 

Drills. 

Small drills are very numerous. B, middle strata, 1; late B, 1; transitional, 3; early 
C, 7; surface earth, 2. See fig. 21, nos. 2 and 3; compare op. at., loc. cit., nos. 21-25 
and 27. 

Nearly all the drills are square in section except near the tip, and much used : the 
points have been blunted, and sometimes one or both ends are broken. Two drills, how¬ 
ever, are square in section almost as far as the tip, and seem to be quite unworn. It is 
probable that all specimens were hafted, and made to turn by the rubbing of the hands 
or the rotation of a bow. Some idea of the appearance of the finished article may be 
obtained from the iron awls with bone handles excavated at Tarsus.' 

Large drills. 

Five specimens were identified, four of which widen at the place where the haft ends; 
one not only widens but is also grooved to give the haft additional security. The point 
may be long or short. 

Fig. 21, no. 5, from the surface earth, has a long point: so too a drill not illustrated, 
from the early C period. Fig. 21, no. 4, grooved and long-pointed, belongs to the late 
strata of C. No. 6, with its short point, must have been stronger and easier to use. It 
comes from 99*25-99 m. in pit XII, a stratum which is either late transitional or early C. 
The only long drill with straight sides is no. 18, found with late C pottery in pit XII. 

Punches and Chisels. 

Fig. 21, no. 7. Punch with tapering end for haft. From V, 95-94*8 m. Transitional. 
Another punch, not illustrated, resembles no. 7 except that the blade spreads and the 
upper end is broken. Period C, late. With no. 7, compare BK.K., pi. 13, no. 8. 

Fig 21, no. 8. Small chisel or punch, poor in quality and much worn. From X, 
101-100*7 m. Period C. 

Fig. 21, no. 10. Chisel. The top shows no signs of being hammered, and the tool 
was probably hafted, for otherwise it would have been too short for convenience. The 
blade is still fairly sharp. From VIII, 100-5-100*15 m. Period C. 

Fig. 2i, no. n. Part of a chisel. The end has, apparently, been cut off, and the 
blade is worn. From VIII, 100-5-100-4 m. Period C. 

Weapons. 

Fig. 21, no. 1. Spear-head with solid point and hollow socket. Below the socket, 
the weapon first contracts, then widens. From XII, 100 9975 m., which should be 
early C. A spear head from AIi$ar II shows the same form and construction ( O.I.P., 
xxix, fig. 291, ^2964). 

Fig. 21, no. 9. Copper blade in poor preservation. Unstratified. Though neither 

' A.J.A., xli. 277, 278. fig. 35. 
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tip nor tang is emphasized, the general outline recalls that of the knife, no. 6 in fig. 19 
of Archaeologia, Ixxxvi, 42. 

Rings ami Bead. 

Little copper rings, made ol wire bent so that the ends meet or cross (fig. 21, nos. 13, 
25, and 26), were only found in the C deposits during 1937, though the 1936 excavations 
show that such things were not unknown in period B. Only two lead rings appeared, 
one of which is late C, while the other, fig. 21, no. 16, belongs to the beginning of that 
period. More important is the discovery of a lump of lead in pit X11, at 98 20 m., a level 
which is assigned to the late transitional phase. 

Fig. 21, no. 14, is a copper ring threaded through a smaller ring of lead. From 
period C, whether early or late is uncertain. 

Fig. 21, no. 12, represents a copper ear-ring from the surface earth. The form, 
familiar from archaic Greek sites, is known as early as Troy II. 1 

Fig. 21, no. 15, another surface find, is a lead bead shaped like a spindle-whorl. 


Stone 

Flints . 

The flints collected in 1937 (fig. 22, nos. 1-5) are like those found during the 
previous seasons. The most remarkable feature is the extraordinarily large proportion 
from period C. Though we did not remove more earth from the C deposits than from 
those of earlier date, the majority of our flints belong to the second millennium. The 
knives of class 1 a (Archaeologia, Ixxxvi, 43), in yellowish white flint, are often remark¬ 
ably large, one being as long as 0-14111., and one 0 04 m. broad. 

Once more we have to record the scarcity of cores, in spite of careful search. The 
lower levels of period C produced one obsidian core, period B another, and the flint core, 
fig. 22, no. 6, came from the C strata of pit XII. 


Cells . 


As before, these are scarcer than we should expect. To the three published in 
A rchaeologia, Ixxxvi, 45, only ten more can be added : B, 4; transitional 1; C, 3 • sur¬ 
face, 2. ' ’ ' 

Fig. 23, no. 1. Surface ground and polished near blade. Material 3 black igneous 
rock. From V, 92 5-92 25 m. Period B. 

^*8- 2 3* no* 2. Sinlacc as no. 1. Material, dark grey’ igneous rock. From III 101- 
100-75 m. Period C. 

Fig. 23, no. 3. Ground, with slight polish near blade. Material, gtcen igneous rock 
From X, 100 5-100 m. Period C. 

Fig. 23 no 4. The blunt edge recalls Thenm, pi. L , 3I .t6, but is flatter, like that of 
a pounder. 1 erhaps the tool was used as such after its original blade had become worn 
Material, green igneous rock. From V, room 7, 93 4-93 2 m. Period B. 


1 Schliemann. Uios, 489. no. 845; 497. nos. 878. 880. 

’ ! h T ‘° s “ bmit 1 5am P lcs of ,bc stone implements to a specialist in order to have the materials 
properly idemihed, and to obtain information as to their probable sources. 
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Fig. 23, no. 5. Wide butt and narrow blade. Surface ground. Material, grey 
igneous rock. From XII, 96-5-96-25 m. Transitional. 

Fig. 23, no. 6. Miniature chisel. Highly polished, especially near blade; sharp 
cutting edge. Material, speckled green igneous rock. From V, 90-75-90-5 m. Period B. 


Fig. 23, no. 7. Surface ground, with polish by blade. Material, blue-black igneous 
rock. Unstratified. 

Fig. 23, no. 8. Surface polished. Material, green igneous rock. From X, 102 1015 m. 
Period C. 

Fig. 23, no. 9. Surface polished; butt and blade chipped. Material, blue-green 
speckled igneous rock. From V, room 7, 92-6-92-4 m. Period B. 

Bored axes . 

These arc all fragments: butts, blades, and one piece from the middle of an axe. 
When the butt is absent, the type is usually uncertain ; when it is present, we can 
distinguish (a) axes with short butts, rounded or squared (fig. 24, nos. 1, 5,6), and (£)axcs 
with elongated butts, sometimes curved slightly downward (fig. 24, nos. 3, 4, 7), which 
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Fig. 23. Stone celts and pounder 
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were not represented before 1937. As the characteristics of the two types are not clearly 
shown by the fragments, I will refer the reader to Wace and Thompson, Prehistoric 
Thessaly, tig. 111/ for (a) and to P.F.K., pi. xvm, 13 for (£) elevation. In plan, our 
(£) specimens are, with one exception, comparatively narrow, without a pronounced 
swelling at either side of the hole. 

Type (*?). Eight fragments come from period B, three of these having a definitely 
squared butt j four come from one period C, and ot those, one has a square and one 
a somewhat tapering butt, the rest being rounded. One fragment, from the surface of 
the mound, is interesting by reason of its large size. All the axes are ground rather than 
polished. At Alii?ar this type goes back to the chalcolithic period. 1 

Fig. 24, no. 1. Butt end. Hole bored from one side and partly polished. Material, 

green igneous rock. From the surface of the mound 

Fig. 24, no. 5. Butt end. Hole bored from both sides and unpolished. Material, 

green igneous rock. From V, street, V 93'8~93*6 m. Period B. 

Fig. 24, no. 6. Butt end. Hole bored chiefly from one side and unpolished. 
Material, green igneous rock. From XII, 94*6-944 m. Period B. 

Type b. B, 2; transitional, 1; transitional or early C, 1; C, 2. All fragments 
except fig. 24. no. 7, are ground but not polished. 

Fig. 24, no. 3. Butt end, with the butt itself flattened. Hole bored from both sides 
and unpolished. Material, black igneous rock. From XI I, 98-5-98*1 m. Late transitional 
or earlv C period. 

Fig. 24, no. 4. Butt end. Hole partially bored. Material, grey-green igneous rock. 
From XII, 97 3 97 m. Transitional. 

Fig. 24, no. 7. Butt end, flattened like no. 3. Hole bored from one side and 
unpolished. Surface of axe slightly polished. Material, green igneous rock. From III, 
100-99 75 m. Period C. Compare O.I.P., xxix, fig. 260. c 1039. 

Blades. A few were found in the C deposits or on the surface of the mound. Fig. 
24, no. 2 is the best: its downward curve suggests that it belongs to type b. Hole bored 
from both sides and unpolished. Material, greyish igneous rock. Unstratified. 

Mace-heads. 

One truly handsome and distinguished mace-head, fig. 25, no. 1, stands out from 
the rest of our stone tools; yet the others, though for the most part fragmentary, in¬ 
clude better material than that which prompted the disparaging description given in 
Archaeologia , Ixxxvi, 47 - The three with angular profiles like fig. 25, no. 3 are well 
finished and all of green igneous rock (B, 2; early C, 1). Six have rounded profiles 
like fig. 25. no. 1. With the exception of no. 1. they are of greenish or greyish igneous 
rock and vary in quality, some being more symmetrical, some slightly polished, some 
rather rough (B, 5; late C, 1). Intermediate between the angular and the rounded types 
arc six more pieces (like fig. 25, no. 2), of green, grey or black rock (B. 2; transitional, 
1. c, 2; unstratified, 1). One unusually flat mace-head comes from a late stratum of C 
(fig- 25. no. 6). Holes may be bored from one side or from both. These weapons, like 
the bored axes, were used as early as the chalcolithic period at Ali$ar.* 

1 OJ.P xxviii, fig. 90. For the squared butt see o/>. ri'A, toe. eit., e 1328. 2 OJP.. xxviii, 82. 



Fig. 24. Stone axes 
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Fig. 25, no. 1. A beautiful specimen with a fine surface. The hole is bored from one 
side only. The material, green igneous rock, speckled brown and white, is otherwise 
unknown at Kusura. From V. room 7, 92-65-92-6 m. Period B. 



Fig. 25. Stone macc-hcads 


Fig. 25, no. 2. Hole bored from one side and unpolished. Material, light green 
igneous rock. From X, 100-99 5 m. Period C. 

Fig. 25, no. 3. Hole bored from one side and unpolished. Material, green igneous 
rock. From V, room 5, 93 2-93 m. Period B. 
vol. lxxxvh. w m 
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Fig. 25, no. 4. Method of boring uncertain; hole unpolished. Material, green 
igneous rock. From XI, 9275-92*5 m. Period B. 

Fig. 25, no. 5. The hole seems to have been bored from both sides and unpolished. 
Material, grey rock with white grains. From V, room 3, 93*2 m. Period B. 

Fig. 25, no. 6. The hole, unpolished, was bored from both sides. Material, green 
igneous rock. From X, 10075-1002501. Period C. 

Sword-Pommels. 

Fig. 26, no. 6 is half a sphere of white marble (?) with a cavity underneath wherein the 
tang of a sword or dagger would fit, and transverse borings for riveting. Through these, 
the pommel has been broken. From V, 97 25-97 m. Period C, early. See Bogazkoy, A cue 
Untersuchungen , 30, for discussion of the double riveting and account of sword-pommels 
from other sources: compare ibid., pi. 6, no. ti. 

Fig. 26, no. 5, part of a second sword-pommel, has two perforations. One runs 
through it from the top downwards, and we must infer that the tang extended thus lar, 
otherwise the second perforation, a rivet-hole from the side, would have been useless. 
In any case, the system is unusual, and it is possible that we have here a piece spoilt in 
the making. The form, contracting below the ridge which marks the widest diameter, 
may have been like that of Bogaskoy , Neue Untersuchungen , pi. 6, no. 10, and O.I.P., xxix, 
6^261,^2876. Material, white marble. From XI I, 103-10276 m. Period C, late. 

A third marble fragment, too broken for reconstruction but with a single rivet-hole, 
belongs to the same date as the last. 

//(Winters of Comparatively Soft Material. 

Three were found, all with partial borings instead of holes. The earliest, of grey 
volcanic rock, from period B, is more or less oval with the rudimentary boring near one 
end. The latest, of the same material, from the earlier strata of period C, tapers slightly 
towards the point and has the depressions near the centre. Our third hammer, of heavy 
grey limestone (?), appears round when seen from above and is remarkable for a pair of 
cavities above and below with another pair at each side. Period B. 

Pounders. 

As noted in 1936, objects that can be identified as pounders arc more common in 
period C than in B. Four are of igneous rock, e.g. fig. 23, no. 10, from period C, which 
has a high polish on the base. The rest are of softer materials and more or less conoid 
in form (cf. Arc/iaeologia, Ixxxvi, 49, fig. 23, nos. 1, 2), though there is a tendency for the 
bases to be quadrangular in section. 

idols. 

Our six idols 1 illustrate the various modifications to which the flat, simple form was 
subjected. Fig. 17, no. 5, the earliest, has eyes and eyebrows; two, fig. 17, nos. 1 and 2, 
are \ery small, one, pi. lxxxiv, 11, is exceptionally large, being 0*28 m. high \ fig. 17 
no. 4 probably had the same outline as pi. lxxxiv, i i, though it is not so thin; while fig. 1 1, 
no. 3 may have been more or less like no. 2. 

J here arc four fragments that may belong to other idols, but do not deserve description. 



Fig. 26 . Stone objects, various 
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In eastern Anatolia, stone idols appear to be less common, less well made, and, with 
the exception of the exotic figures from Kdltepe, less developed than in the west: Kusura 
is in this, as in many other respects, western, and supports BitteTs theory of a centre of 
diffusion in the Cyclades. 1 At Thermi, 8 terracotta begins to replace stone for statuettes 
early in the third millennium; at Kusura, on the other hand, stone images arc still found 
in the deposits of the Hittite period. 

PI. lxxxiv, ii. Large idol, very thin in section. One corner restored. Material, white 
marble. Ht., 0-28m. From XII, 958-956m. This stratum appears to belong to the 
early transitional period. 

Fig. 17, no. 1. Miniature idol in white marble. From XII, 97-3-97 m. Transitional. 

Fig. 17, no. 2. Upper part of white marble idol, the break much worn: From X, 
98 75-98 5 m. Period C. 

Fig. 17, no. 3. Head of white marble idol. From X, ioi*3-ioi- 25 m. Period C. 

Fig. 17, no. 4. Head of white marble idol. From V, room 7, 93-2 m. Period B. 

Fig. 17, no. 5. Complete idol, with hollow eyes, incised eyebrows and line on body. 
Very thin in section. Material, white marble. From V, 9075 m. Period B, early. 

Seats. 

The stamp-seals, fig. 18, nos. 2 and 4, deserve little comment beyond a reference to 
the terracotta ones on the same figure, 3 and a note on the absence of counterparts in 
metal. 

Fig. 18. no. 2. Material, white stone covered intentionally or otherwise with a yellow 
substance. From X, 100 8-100*7 m. Period C. 

Fig. 18, no. 4. Material, as no. 2. From XI, room 8, 93 m. Period B. 

* Pendants 9 and * Whetstones \ 

Stones like fig. 26, no. 9 and some of those illustrated in Archaeologta, Ixxxvi, 31, 
fig. 12 form a distinct group. Unsatisfactory' names have been given to it and indecisive 
explanations proposed. For its distribution in Anatolia, Macedonia, and Lesbos, see op. 
cit., 50. 51, and Thermi, 192-3. 

At Kusura these stones may be large or small, thick or thin, oblong or tapering, 
with holes bored either from one side or from both. Smooth materials are always used, 
such as greenish limestone. Three come from B, one from the early strata of C, and one 
from the surface earth. Closely allied is fig. 26, no. 11, square in section and only partially 
bored. 

Unpierced stones, roughly oblong, slightly larger than the pendants but of similar 
material, have a better claim to be called whetstones, especially as they are rare in the 
Early Bronze Age, when metal was particularly scarce. 

Fig. 26, no. 8. 4 Whetstone’ with unfinished hole bored from both sides. Material, 
limestone (?). From V, 98 75-97 25 m., in wall of trench. 

fig. 26, no. 9. 'Whetstone , bored from both sides, of smooth grey-green limestone. 
From the surface earth of area V. 

Fig. 26, no. 11. Angular implement, incompletely bored, of smooth-textured but 
uncertain material. From XI, 97-5-97-25 m. Period C, early. 

‘ P.F.K., 37. 8 Thermi, 149, 177. » See also Arehaeotogia , Ixxxvi, 31, fig. 12. 
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Conical * Pawns 7 or * Counters \ 

See Archat'ofogia, Ixxxvi, 31, % 12, no. t$ for illustration ; ibid., 51 for description* 
Many such objects were found in 193 j f none however below 92 5 m. I wo have depres¬ 
sions on the ba-c (cf. Thermi, 195), and these come from period C, early. 

Cylindrical Spools and * Pestles \ 

Curious little spools of veined rock or marble are a product of Early Bronze Age 
sites in mainland Greece, the Cyclades, and Lesbos. 1 Their function is unknown, but 
they were obviously intended to be decorative as well as useful Kusura has now yielded 
two halv es of similar spools, one, fig. 26, no. 4, of a red and grey banded stone from the 
period transitional between B and C, one of white marble Ik longing to the early C period. 

A white limestone (?) cylinder, fig. 26, no. 3, may have served the same purpose as 
the smaller 1 counters 1 in stone, terracotta, and bone found in previous seasons." From 
III, 10025-100m, Period C, 

Discs, Spindfe-tv/iorls t and Beads. 

Fig. 26. nos. 15 and 16 arc two pierced discs, one grey, one of white marble, both 
from the late period of the settlement To the same date belong three stones in the 
form of spindle-whorls, 1 very like no. 5 in lig. 23 of A rchaeoiogia, Ixxxvi, 49. A similar 
object, incompletely bored, was found in the low strata of period B. Fig. 26, no. 13. from 
the surface earth, is either a bead ora small whorl ; for both the shape and the incised 
pattern are known from the terracotta whorls, which its dark colour and polished surface 
imitate. One small bead of polished blue black igneous rock, like op. cit. r 31, fig. r2 f 
no, 3, lav in the transitional B-C deposits. 


Rings. 

The broken ring, fig* 22,110. 7, appears to be of marble, roughly chipped at the edge. 
From XII, 1007 -100-5 in. Period C. 1 cannot guess its function, and know of only one 
parallel a ring belonging to the Phrygian period at Al.i$arP A white marble fragment 
from our B deposits was once part of a much smaller ring with a wide central hole 
bevelled at the edges. 


/ r essels and Receptacles. 

Three little vessels and the fragments of two more were discovered. The most 
primitive was made by grinding a hollow on one side of an oval stone, a practice 
paralleled on many early sites ; the remaining four have been worked on the outside 
as well as on the inside. A volcanic rock appears to have been used in every case 


(B, 2 ; C, 3), 

Fig. 26, ao. 1, Shallow dish. From X, 1005-100 m. 1 Priori C. 

Fig. 26, no. 2. Possibly a crucible, for there arc traces of a black substance inside. 
From XII, 99 75-995 Transitional or early C. 

The upper levels of C produced the leg of a bowl not unlike 11 on pi. vt of AnAaeo- 
boexvi, but nearer to one bought in the modern village and now in the Afyon 


1 References. Thmni , 195. s Anhaiologm, Ixxxvi, 31* fig- E2, nos, ia-i4* 

Compare the stone whorls from Alriar, Q.LP., xxviil 185, 269 ; xxix, 230. 

* OJ . F. t xxix. fig. 481, c 1382. 
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Museum, with legs not only higher but also better finished. At Ali$ar, such bowls are 
Phrygian; 1 at Kusura they should, perhaps, be numbered among those late elements 
from which we infer ‘that the town survived, though not for long, after the beginning 
of the Iron Age \ f 

Miscellaneous , fine. 

Fig. 26, no. 12 is a lozenge-shaped piece of greenish black igneous rock: we also 
have a larger, thicker lozenge of red stone, polished at the sides. Both are from period C, 
but recall small polished stones of varying shapes which were made at Ali$ar during the 
third and second millennia. 8 Fig. 26, no. 14, fashioned out of a polished whitish pebble, 
is unique. It can scarcely be a seal, for the punctured and incised patterns would leave 
but little impression ; perhaps it is a charm. Period C. late. A pierced oval of volcanic 
rock, fig. 26, no. 7, from period C, may have been used as a weight of some sort. Fig. 26. 
no. 10, from C, awaits explanation: some may call it an idol, some an implement, and 
some defer judgement 

Miscellaneous , coarse. 

Fig. 22, no. 8, is a fiat implement, perhaps used for agriculture. The surface has not 
been worked over; the material looks like limestone. From V, 91*75-91*5m. Period B, 
early. Weights like Thcnni , fig. 58, are not unknown. Querns like op. cil., pi. xxviii, 4, 
have at last been found in period B as well as in C. 


Bone 

Only thirty-five bone implements were complete enough to be catalogued ; nor were 
there many fragmentary specimens. Evidently the material was not much in favour. 
It will soon, I hope, be possible to get the bones identified with a view to finding from 
what animals they came. 

The types, as before, are not very clearly defined: the long, pointed tools in particular 
showed so many variations that I decided to abandon the system of numbers adopted 
last year, though I have quoted it for reference. The tools in question I now venture to 
call * awls \ as the name is usually applied to them. There is one notable addition to our 
collection: the large, hammer-like object, no. 3 in fig. 28. Regarded at first with suspicion, 
it proved to be perfectly genuine, for it matches a similar find from Ali$ar III, a cultural 
stage which began in the last centuries of the third millennium. 

Awls. Fig. 27, nos. 12, 16 (Types 1, 7 in Anhaeologia, lxxxvi, 521. Some of these 
have a handle made of the joint of the bone: the shaft may be round and hollow or split. 
B, 3; C, 1. To the parallels mentioned in the previous report, add O./.P., xxviii, fig. 93. 

Splinters of bone with one end pointed, more or less like Archaeologia, loc. cil., type 2. 
B, 2; C, 2. 

Blades, flattish (Type 4). B, 2. 

Blade with very sharp point. Fig. 27, no. 2. From C. Compare Thcnni, 198-9, 
type 5 ; O.I.P., xxviii, fig. 193, *473, *592; xxix, fig. 265, d 2107. 

* O.I.P., xxix. 427. 8 Archaeologia, lxxxvi, 4. * tt/.P., xix, 66, 67, 172, 210. 
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Thick, pointed implements. Fig. 27, nos. 3-6, 10, 14 (Types 5, 6). These may be 
square at the handle end like no. 5, or trimmed, possibly for mounting, like no. 6. The 
sharpness of the point varies. B, 6; C, 2. Compare O.I.P ., xxix, fig. 269, *875, ^940, 
c 1048. 

Pins (Types 8, 9). Fig. 27, no. 8, from the transitional strata, may be a large pin. 


II 

1 

) 




II »2 <3 


14 15 16 17 18 19 

Fig. 27. Bone implements 


No. 15, with a notch at one end, comes from C, early; no. 1 from B. About eight frag¬ 
ments were found in various deposits of period C. 

Needles. Fig. 27, nos. 9, 11 (Type 10). No. 9 is from C, no. 11 from B. With the 
former, compare O.I.P, xxviii, fig. 94, c 1837, e 1944; fig *94, ^2148. No. 11 may be a 
toggle-pin. 

Implements for threading. Fig. 27, nos. 13, 17 (allied to type 11). No. 17 is not 
pierced, but the beginnings of two holes are visible. B, 2. 

Single and double-ended ‘drills*. Fig. 27, no. 18, and possibly no. 19 (Types 12, 13). 
No. 19 is from B, no. 18 is transitional. These and no. 27 in fig. 24 of Archaeologiu, 
Ixxxvi, 53 are very like some of the so-called arrow-heads from the Hittitc period at 
Ali$ar, O.I.P ., xxix, fig. 270. One feels that these blunt and brittle objects would be 
equally unsatisfactory as tools or weapons. 
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Tubes, long. Fig. 27, no. 7 (Type 15I. This one is transitional; there are two 
others, one from B, one from C. References to parallels for these much-discussed 
utensils, Archaeologia, Ixxxvi, 54, T/iertm, 200; add O.I.P., xxi.x, fig. 273 (Ali$ar II) and 
xxviii, 193, (earlier examples). 



Fig. 36. Bone hammers and hommcr-likc implement 

Tube, short (Type 16). C, 1. 

Trimmed goats' horns (Type 17). C, 1. 

Hammers, possibly for crushing corn. Fig. 28, nos. 1, 2. B, 2. Compare Thenm, 
type 16, and the Thessalian counterparts quoted in connexion with it; also xxviii, 

fig. 94, e 1992. Contrast Arc/ntco/ogia, Ixxxvi, type 19. 

Pierced stag's horn, from B, late. Compare O./.P ., xxix, 243 and fig. 278, no, <1926. 

Fig. 28, no. 3 is made of a single bone, carefully trimmed and very heavy. From 
XII, 95 75 95‘5 m - At 95 5 m., B wares occurred; above 95 75 m., the pottery is chiefly 
transitional but includes B wares; but between 9575 and 95-5m. there were hardly any 
sherds. For the type sec O.I.P ., xxviii, fig. 272, *2307, from Ali§ar III: it is called a 
cotter-pin. The workmen believed our specimen to be a pin for a cart: it feels like a 
weapon, but the bone from Alisar, rather shorter, and smaller in the head, does not. 
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Glass 

Two beads resemble the single one found last year. Both are greenish white, and 
have become opaque: the first is from period C, the second was found on the dump. 
See An/iatologiu, Ixxxvi, 54, where references to the use of this material will be found. 

Conclusion 

The combined results of three seasons’ work at Kusura have shown the 
settlement to be a provincial town, mainly dependent on local resources but in 
touch with its eastern and western neighbours. The earliest settlers arrived at 
a time when the use of metal was already known, probably near the beginning 
of the third millennium: their origin is obscure, but on p. 237 I have tried to weigh 
the eastern elements in their culture against the western. The next period is 
marked by an intensive building activity, consequent on an increase in the 
population which may conceivably have been reinforced by immigrants from 
the west. Certainly the pottery indicates close relations with that part of 
Anatolia (p. 236), though, for smaller objects in terracotta and stone, numerous 
parallels have been supplied from eastern sources. 

After a disturbed interlude at the close of the third millennium, the town, 
slightly diminished in size, was occupied by a people whose civilization can be 
compared with that of certain prominent Hittite centres. It was only natural 
that Kusura, while preserving its national character, should, in time, have come 
within the sphere of Hittite influence. 

Some day, perhaps, historical evidence will come to light that will explain 
the archaeological data more fully. At present there is only one Hittite record 
which can be considered in connexion with our site: the account of the 
‘Misdeed of Madduwattawhose rebellion included the district round Afyon 
Karahisar. 1 This rebellion, which took place in the second half of the thirteenth 
century, seems to have contributed to the final disintegration of the Hittite 
empire; we may speculate whether Kusura was involved but can find no trace 
of military activity which can be assigned to the period in question. Here, 
as in other matters, we must resign ourselves to the fact that it is notoriously 
difficult to reconcile historical documents with what has been unearthed by 
the spade. 

» Goize, MitUilungen tier VorderasiatiscbAgyptischen Gtsellschafl, xxxii (1927) = Htthilischt Tex/e 
in Utnschrif/, iii, 152-3. 
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VIII .—Colne Priory , Essex , and Hie Burials of the Earls of Oxford 
By F. H. Fairweather, Esq., O.B.E ., M.D., F.S.A. 


Read 21st March 1935 


The priory of Colne, situated in north Essex near the river of the same 
name, was one of the smaller priories, and would probably have been passed 
over in monastic histories with a brief notice, if it had not been, during its entire 
history, intimately associated with the family of De Vere, who for more than 
five centuries and a half held the earldom of Oxford. The De Veres founded 
it, endowed it, and save in a few exceptional cases were buried in its precincts 
during the whole period of its existence. 

History of the priory . There is some evidence that an earlier monastery or 
college of priests existed in Colne in pre-Conquest days before the advent of 
the De Veres. This minster is mentioned in the will of Leofgifu about the year 
1045. 1 It seems that this minster was most probably founded in the church 
dedicated to St. Andrew, at the Colne which was afterwards distinguished by 
the prefix of‘Earls', especially as nothing is more likely than that Alberic de 
Vere, the founder of the Norman priory, should select a place already the site 
of a religious foundation. Furthermore, the early references repeatedly refer 
to this dedication to St. Andrew, whereas the succeeding charters refer to the 
dedication to our Lady, Sancta Maria de Colum,* to which dedication was later 
added one to St. John the Evangelist, and this is finally employed at the end 
of the sixteenth century when the site passes for ever from the possession of 
the De Veres to that of the Harlaekendens. Doubtless the new dedication to 
our Lady was introduced when the new Norman buildings were ready for 
consecration, while that to St Andrew remained on the old site as that of the 
parish church of Colne, which it still is. 

/he foundation. The founder was Alberic de Vere. to which is usually 
added ‘first of that name’. Confusion has constantly arisen with reference to 
the early De Veres as no less than four in succession, who were heads of the 
house, bore this same name. At the time of the foundation there were two 
Alberics, father and second son, commonly called ‘Senior’ and ‘Junior*. 

The founder made his new priory a cell to the abbey of Abingdon, under 
the following circumstances. Faritius, who became abbot of Abingdon in 1 too, 

1 See Thorpe. Dipl. Angt., 569 (t seq. and William Page, Arch., lxvi, 84. 

* See Charters 32 and 36, Rev. William Cole's Transcription B.M. Add. MSS. 5860. 
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formerly a monk at Malmesbury, was an Italian, born at Arezzo, and highly 
skilled in medicine. Geoffrey de Vere, eldest son and heir of Alberic Senior, 
and elder brother of Alberic Junior, had suffered from a severe illness, and, 
under treatment by Abbot Faritius, had apparently recovered. In gratitude, 
with the consent of his father and family, he had granted to Abingdon the church 
of Kensington (still known as St. Mary Abbot’s). He appears to have relapsed 
and died before Henry Is confirmation of the charter, as in that deed, drawn 
up before 1107, reference is made to Maurice, bishop of London,* the gift is 
spoken of as Alberic Senior’s, for the soul of his deceased son Geoffrey, and the 
latter is stated to have been buried at Abingdon. 1 The Chronicle goes on: 
‘And because in Essex which is distant from Abingdon many miles communi¬ 
cation with Abingdon was difficult, Abbot Faritius and his monks agreeing, 
the elder Alberic and his wife, and Alberic Junior also approving, it was decided 
to found a monaster)' at Colne subordinate to Abingdon, and to place monks 
there. The king and Maurice, bishop of London, permitted this foundation, and 
Abingdon monks were installed. This fixes the foundation as between 1100 
when Faritius was translated to Abingdon, and 1107 when Bishop Maurice died. 

The earliest existent charter, a grant by Alberic de Yere 1 Camerarius’, 
i.e. Junior, partially dated by the witness of Faritius of Abingdon, is in the first 
years of the twelfth century. By this and subsequent benefactions the priory 
became possessed of the parish church of Colne dedicated to St. Andrew, and 
much other property. 

Provision was made in the first arrangement for six monks, the number 
afterwards being raised to twelve, and at the Dissolution consisting of a prior 
and ten monks. This small number of religious, apparently consistent throughout 
the existence of the priory, demanded no great scale of buildings. The house 
was situated upon no great thoroughfare requiring increases of guest-house 
accommodation on a large scale, and no record appears of the possession of 
important relics demanding enlargement for the housing of pilgrims. With the 
exception of a slight increase at the east end of the presbytery, and the enlarge¬ 
ment of a choir aisle on the south to form a Lady Chapel, the scale of the 
buildings seems to have been unaltered from the first building of the Norman 
church until the Dissolution, all alteration or rebuilding taking place within the 
original limits, which are those of a priory distinctly on a small scale. 

Alberic Senior became a monk in the prior)'. His death followed not long 
afterwards, and apparently almost immediately that of his youngest son William. 
In 1148 was a consecration, recorded by Robert of Gloucester. 3 This probably 
marks the completion of the nave (cf. Castle Acre at the same date). 

1 Maurice died in 1107. * Citron. Mottos!. Abingdon, ii, 57. 

3 The anathema pronounced on this occasion is a classic, Dugdale, i, 188. 
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About 1189, temp. Richard I. appears the most active of the priors, by name 
William. He added several churches to the priory endowment, with tithes in 
other places, made the conduit and lavatory, shingled the church, built from 
the foundations a camera, described as the most beautiful in Essex (which was 
later burnt by carelessness), completed (that is, probably raised by a storey), the 
tower, * as it is seen to-day ’ (i.e. c. 1189), built the chamber of the monks (probably 
the dorter), and contributed to the choir and infirmary. This most likely marks 
the substitution of permanent claustral buildings for more temporary ones, 
possibly of timber. 

At the beginning of the fourteenth century the priory became restive with 
regard to its dependence upon Abingdon, and at a visitation in 1303, Archbishop 
Winchelsea started a reconstitution. This culminated in 1311 in an agreement 
between Richard, abbot of Abingdon, and John de Campeden, prior of Colne, 
which enacted that Colne might draw clerks to the monastery from any part 
of the country, no further Abingdon monks being sent to them, and those 
already resident might return to Abingdon within three years.' Colne was to 
choose its own priors, reasonably subject to Abingdon's approval. The patron, 
Robert de Vere (sixth carl), approv ed this, and Colne became a free priory. 

In 1356-7 Colne Priory was in special trouble through the ‘fall of the 
church"—most probably tower and crossing, damaging the central nave and 
choir. The king granted a short respite from taxation.* No details appear as 
to when repairs were completed, but it is to be noted that John, the seventh 
earl, died in 1360, and bequeathed 100 marks towards ‘building the church’. 

The Dissolution took place, among the lesser monasteries, in 1536. The 
inventory was taken by the king’s commissioners on 10th June of that year, 
and the buildings and property were in the same year granted to John de Vere, 
the fifteenth earl of Oxford, as founder’s kin and patron. The grant included 
‘The Priory or Monastery of the Blessed Virgin and St John the Evangelist 
of Earls Colne", the whole church and bell tower of the priory and the ‘ Maner 
of Colne-Abby’, and rectory, church or chapel of Earl’s Colne, with its patron¬ 
age and income, together with that of White Colne. ‘So that from the time of 
this grant the Earls of Oxford again became possessors of the same Priory and 
of such lands in this parish as their ancestors had given to it/ .. * 

The inventory gives us a certain amount of information with regard to the 
buildings and furniture: 

1 Abingdon would often recall such monks as were learned and send ignorant ones of their own, 
and lay the charges on the prior and convent, although they already had funds provided for this 
purpose (Nexviourt Rrf>. t ii, 184). 

* Close Rolls, see R. C. Fowler, F.S.A., in Esstx A.S. Trans., N.S., xii, 51. 

* iXe’jL'court Aii, 185. 
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In the church there is indication of six altars. In the ‘Quyre’ the high 
altar, and a second, probably the north choir aisle altar, each of which appears 
to have possessed an alabaster reredos. Hangings with the De Vere badges 
of mullets and garters, candlesticks, standards, and lectern of latten, with two 
pairs of organs and service books, seem to have constituted the furniture. Of 
‘Seynt Peters Chappell ’ the position is doubtful. It was probably one of the 
transept chapels, preferably the north, and will be mentioned again as the site 
of one of the interments. This altar possessed an old reredos of the Passion. 
The ‘Chappell of our Lady', undoubtedly the enlarged south choir aisle, had 
similar furniture to that of the choir, and a reredos of wood with gilt images 
over the altar. The 4 Roode Chappell *, doubtless in the usual position at the 
east of the nave (here probably at the west of the second bay), had an alabaster 
reredos. Finally, the 4 Redd Chappell ’ may have been the south transept 
chapel, or was possibly in the nave. 

The 4 Vestery ‘ was on the south-west flank of the Lady Chapel, as the 
excavation showed, and contained a rich supply of copes and vestments with the 
De Vere arms and badges, flowers and birds, pomegranates and lions, and four 
cases for the altar linen, the whole valued at over thirty pounds. The inventory 
in the monastic buildings seems to be mainly confined to the area of the western 
range and possibly the refectory; the parlour, and hall are mentioned, both 
furnished with trestle tables and cupboards, and the former with a counter with 
leaves. A chamber over the parlour, with a servants’ chamber next to it, and 
a chamber next the court (probably the outer court), with another sen-ants’ 
chamber adjacent, are all provided with bed furniture and are obviously sleep¬ 
ing apartments. Pantry and kitchen complete the list. No mention is made of 
the infirmary, guest hall, or any special apartments for the prior. Plate: the 
church and domestic plate together were valued at^43 185. The church is de¬ 
scribed in the grant of subsequent conveyances as a stately building larger 
than the parish church, possessing a choir as in cathedral churches, with north 
and south aisles in nave and choir, having a belfry tower of flint and freestone 
containing five bells, and chapels dedicated to our Lady and to St. Peter.' 

Morant s reference to the priory being a distinct manor introduces a second 
building which the De Veres had erected near the priory, and which is of im¬ 
portance in the history of the development. This building took the place of the 
original manor house of Earl s Colne known as Half Place. Leland in his 
Itinerary says: ‘A little beside Colne Priorie yn Estsax, wher the Erie of Oxford 
usid to be buried, was a manorplace of theirs, the dikes and the plotte wherof 
yet remayne, and berith the name of the Haulle Place. Syns the ruin of this 
manor place the Erles hath buildid hard by the priory.’ 

1 Holman, c. 1740. 
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Two books arc referred to in connexion with the priory. The first, a cartu¬ 
lary, was in existence in 1745 when the Rev. W. Cole made a transcript which 
is amongst his manuscripts, finished in 1781. He says 106 charters in all, which 
are all included in the Cole MSS. (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 5860). 

The second, quoted by Weever for several epitaphs, was of considerable 
interest. He refers to it as the 1 Book of Colne Prior}’'. Turner terms it the 
‘Register of Colne Prior} ’, and says it was in the possession of Anthony, earl 
of Kent (Grey, 1651-1702), and adds that it was in his time probably still in the 
library of the Marchioness de Grey at Wrest. On inquiring it appears that it 
is no longer there, and it is stated to have been either disposed of at a dispersal 
sale or to be possibly in the possession of Baroness Lucas.* 

Cole gives the armsol the priory as ‘Vere, with bordure counterchanged \ 
The Site. The situation selected for the building of the priory lies on the 
right bank of the small river Colne about six miles as the crow flies below the 
De Vere family fortress of Castle Hedingham. The site is now a level meadow, 
divided into two parts by a ha-ha ditch with a right angle in it, the eastern limb 
of which was dug through the east portion of the presbytery of the monastic 
church. The river, on which was situated the priory mill, forms the eastern 
boundary of the area, while the western is formed by a small stream which 
doubtless formerly provided the monastery with a water supply. To the south 
of this area stands the present house known as the prior}’, a building of the early 
nineteenth century, replacing the earlier house of the De Veres, which occupied 
a position on the western side of the site, to south-west of the monastic church. 
The latter was situated to the north side of the area, and its eastern limit was 
within 30 yards of the river. The cloister was to the south of the church and 
the southern limb of the ha-ha ditch was cut through the eastern portion of it. 

One single fragment of the buildings now rises above ground level, the 
base of the north-west tower of the church, which projected beyond the line of 
the aisle and formed the northern extremity of the west front of the building. 
A single stone at the edge of the ditch also reaches the surface in the eastern 
wall of the presbytery, and these two survivals mark the extreme limits of the 
monastic church, a distance of 197 ft. As the marked indications, visible in dry 
seasons, pointed to the possibility of recovering at least some portion of the 
plan of the buildings, by the kind permission of Col. Probert, F.S.A., the owner, 
and of Mrs. Hey worth who was then the tenant, excavation on a limited scale 
has been carried on at intervals since the autumn of 1929, with the result that, 
though destruction has been very thorough, and in parts complete, the main 
plans of church and chapter-house have been recovered (1934). 

The plan of the church is that of the first Norman construction begun in 

1 The writer would be grateful for information as to the existence of this book. 
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the first years of the twelfth century, which was modified in the second half of 
the century by the addition of square ends to the three apses which originally 
terminated the presbytery, and in the fifteenth century by the removal of the 
narrow Norman south choir aisle for the construction of a Lady Chapel, which 
extended almost to the full width of the south transept, and lined at the cast 
with the extreme east end of the presbytery (pi. lxxxv). 

The Norman church consisted of a presbytery terminating in a central 
apse, with north and south aisles also terminating in apses, and consisting of 
two equal bays; west of this was the crossing with central tower, and a transept 
with an apsidal chapel to east of each limb; a nave of seven bays with north and 
south aisles, and a lateral tower, projecting entirely beyond the outer line of the 
aisles, flanking each end of the west front. 

The plan is the normal Norman plan of the period with the exception of 
the last feature. This is an experiment, which must be one of the earliest, in the 
development of the western transept, which reaches its maximum in the great 
western transepts of Ely, of Peterborough before its later west front was added, 
and of Bury. 

The form is by no means common in England. In addition to the examples 
above mentioned, it occurs in the west country at a later date at Wells, and in the 
eastern counties at West Acre and St. Botolph’s, Colchester, both Augustinian 
houses. St. Botolph’s, a neighbouring church, probably presented the greatest 
resemblance to the west front at Colne as its foundation date is practically the 
same, and the materials employed were similar. The attachment of the western 
range in both cases, and at West Acre, is managed in the same way, having 
regard to the projection into its area of the southern tower. The total length 
internally of the Norman church before alteration was 176 ft. 

The Presbytery. The possibilities of study of the presbytery have been very 
seriously damaged. A ditch 20 ft. wide and originally some 6 to 7 ft. deep has 
been driven, at a slight diagonal, directly through the middle of it, destroying 
at the same time all foundations in the centre of the building and all monuments 
and graves which came within its area. In addition the Norman south aisle was 
very thoroughly eradicated at the time of the Lady Chapel extension, and by 
the digging of many graves in its area. Only the north side offers anything like 
a continuous area for exploration. The north wall of the aisle, constructed of 
flint rubble, though rough in many places, is present and traceable, with the 
tear-away of its eastern apse, the remainder of the latter being represented by 
its foundation trench, with a small amount of mortared Roman brick in parts, 
indicating the masonry beginning. This joins a small portion of the central 
apse foundation trench, which has barely been spared by the edge of the ditch. 
Their junction and the position of the original eastern respond of the arcade 
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have been damaged by the changes consequent upon the addition of the squared 
cast end, but the arcade is represented by a sound sleeper wall 1 with the base 
of a single pier, the latter showing a square of 4 ft., and dividing the space into 
two equal bays, having a span much larger than that of the nave bays. This 
sleeper and pier show good flint rubble work and the foundation trenches men¬ 
tioned are of rammed flint and gravel. A rising step into the chapel marks the 
spring of the apse of the aisle. Another step 8 ft. 3 in. farther east marks the altar 
pace of the later extended end of the aisle. 

The reconstruction of the presbytery from the portions thus recovered gives 
its proportions as 50 ft. long from east to west to the depth of the great apse, by 
48 ft. wide over all, the aisles being 9 ft. 6in. wide, and the lateral walls 3 ft. 6in. 
thick. The later termination, built to provide square chapels in place of the apses 
in the second half of the twelfth century, stood to east of the structures already 
described, just giving working room outside the latter, and was doubtless con¬ 
structed in great part before their destruction. The foundationsof this are greatly 
superior to the earlier work, the mortar much more heavily limed and the walls 
more massive, those of the central portion being 6 ft. in thickness as against 
4 ft. 6 in. in the thickest walls of the early build. The external angles of this 
central portion were recovered on each side of the ditch, the centre of course 
being destroyed. They consisted of well-built flint with some Roman brick, and 
with Roman brick quoins: at the interior angle on the north side the base of a 
shaft suggested that this new work was vaulted.* The new east wall of the aisle 
was 4 ft. 6in. in thickness, and doubtless throughout the new work these massive 
foundations carried clasper buttresses at the angles, the walls being somewhat 
recessed. 

The Lady Chape/. It has already been stated that the south choir aisle of 
the Norman church was destroyed in order to provide a new Lady Chapel. 
This work was almost certainly carried out in the fifteenth century. The outside 
of its eastern wall was carried out in line with that of the later end to the pres¬ 
bytery, and it was placed up against the latter with a straight joint, the raw 
upper surfaces of the two foundations being quite distinguishable from each 
other by a slight difference in colour. This new wall was thinner than that of 
the presbyter)' by 2 ft., being 4 ft in width throughout the chapel, buttressed on 
the south side and with a cross buttress at the south-east angle. The west end 
of the southern wall impinged upon the wall of the transept apsidal chapel to¬ 
wards its outer side, and it seems possible that this chapel may have been left 
standing.* South of the western portion of the Lady Chapel, and continuous 

1 Vide infra. 

a The vaulting may, however, not have been added until the fourteenth-century repairs. 

* Cf. Thetford. 
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with the exit from the slype into the cemetery, a new vestry was added. This 
\\as doubtless a very necessary addition, judging from the list of vestments in 
the inventory. Its eastern limit was not excavated. The Lady Chapel walls 
were ot flint with probably a good deal of clunch, as there is much chalky material 
about this area when digging. 1 An internal projection from the south wall in its 
eastern third may have been part ol a monumental base. 

From scanty remains dug up, the choir and chapels seem to have been 
floored with glazed tiles, without pattern. 

In the attempt to find evidence of the termination of the older and narrower 
cho.r aisle within the limits of the later Lady Chapel many remains of interments 
were found, as noted by the graves on the plan. Two of these lay within the 
milts ot the o der aisle, the easternmost partly over the area of its east wall and 
therefore probably a burial during the period of the later Lady Chapel The 
western grave was built with brick and tile and, from a flint structure on 

e, K Se Tf d i t0 have been connected with the early aisle wall 
disturbed Si n r P rcv '°jf to its destruction. It contained the un- 
fft 10 n in i heigh? man age ‘ "' ,th perfeCt teeth and approximately 

The content, of the grave, carefully examined by Col. Probert yielded 
nllsTr (Txim'fh l ° ffi yeI1 owish fragments of wood, and smaller copper 

of velvet The 1 & whldl fro ."? a few shred s appeared to have been 

v ', et , "f age of th e remains would agree with that of John de Vere 

Sco nel aid Is burled 

h' s ™ fc ™ Ued to be buried in the ‘ upper arch P where hei lord lay ’ 

Outside the line of the early aisle wall lay another grave probablv an earlv 
interment outside the church, as its line appeared to have bLn ''o erned v 
the sweep of the apse before the destruction of the latter Fa ? oltwstle 

possiWyassochted'witlHt °‘,Z ^ a?* 111 «“ « «?S and 

p&B'cfeS ?^rfn Z Sly ° nd hi5 

In addition to these, one large heap of bones, evidently collected from a 

zsz and bor " d *»-* «*» evidSJsr 

with .heir angle of June,La '‘“T* 

limb of the ditch had destroyed the structure X disappeared I he northern 

and south transept, and the southern limb of the diX^X^^ 

Possibly from the vaulting. * r,r u . ^ UU1 

® Ur. unftith, who examined it. 
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wall of the south transept in its western half. The remainder was able to be 
identified. The whole transept proved to be 88 ft. in length by 22 ft in breadth 
internally, with walls 4 ft 6 in. in thickness throughout, with a shallow buttress 
at the north-east angle, the only point left for investigating its buttressing. An 
apse with a radius of 6 ft 6 in. occupied the eastern face of each limb. The 
northern arc was in poor condition, but could be traced through almost the 
whole of its curve, its junction with the choir-aisle wall being marked by a definite 
cut-stone foundation, matching the position of the usual flat buttress which was 
present on the outer flank. The southern apse had been almost entirely dug 
up on its inner face at the junction with the later Lady Chapel wall, but the 
outer face curving from the Lady Chapel junction to the transept angle was in 
excellent condition, built entirely of Roman brick with a flat Roman brick 
buttress at the Lady Chapel junction. The main transept walls were entirely 
of flint where exposed, but at a higher level doubtless had Roman brick courses.* 
Solid sleeper walls ran through the bases of the arches throughout the entire 
transept and crossing. In the search for the west wall of the north transept a 
thick foundation was found entirely constructed of Roman brick, at considerable 
depth, and much damaged by soakage. It was entirely off the transept lines, 
being inside its limits, and may have been part of the wreck of one of the 
buildings from which the Roman material was drawn. 

The Nave . The nave is on the whole the most traceable portion of the 
church. The north side was associated with certain erections in the post- 
Suppression period, and it is probably due to its employment as a foundation 
for one of these that we owe the survival of its north wall in almost its entire 
extent. It is only destroyed at its transeptal attachment at its eastern end. At 
the west it joins the north-western tower, of which, as has been mentioned, a 
small portion survives. The south wall foundation is not in quite such good 
condition.but is quite traceable in its eastern two-thirds. At the west it disappears 
in a deep mass of brick rubble probably deposited in a levelling operation, to 
be spoken of presently, which was carried out about 1730. The foundations of 
the lateral nave walls were entirely of flint 3 ft. 6 in. in thickness, and at the 
junction with the tower on the north was a small square shaft, which suggested 
that shallow flat buttresses were carried upon this foundation thickness externally. 
No vaulting shafts were found, but it was evident that throughout the building 
every available fragment of cut stone or brick had been removed, and they 
may have existed. The arcades were carried upon a 4 ft. sleeper in the two 
eastern bays. This appeared to terminate at this point. Some of the tile flooring 
survived in the two western bays. 

The positions of the second pier from the east and the three western ones 

1 These are present in the fragments of wall in the north-west tower. 
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were established. They were 4 ft. square, and had apparently been constructed 
of Roman brick with flint cores. The square may have changed to a column 
at a higher level, comparable to the design at St. Botolph’s, Colchester; the 
respond from tower to aisle actually was a partial column originally. I n the third 
bay from the east on the north side a foundation, finished in parts with cut stone, 
was exposed, some 7 ft. in length. It projected beyond the line of the arcade, 
and its position strongly suggests that it was the base of one of the monuments, 
and had a small chantry at this point.' 

The finding of the entire crossing, the two bays of the choir, and the eastern 
nave bays occupied by a gridiron of sleeper-walls was rather a surprise, as such 
foundations are unusual in a Norman church of this date, size, and importance. 
Its disappearance in the western two-thirds of the nave distinctly suggests that 
it may be associated with the damage in 1356, as the area it occupies is exactly 
that which would require rebuilding if the central tower fell, and this sleeper 
may have been laid down for the reconstruction. This explanation would fit its 
position very well, and would also harmonize with the recasing farther west, 
which will be alluded to later. The central alley of the church was probably 
reconstructed entirely to a fourteenth-century design by partial rebuilding and 
recasing. 

The nave arcade spaced out for seven bays, the easternmost slightly reduced 
in size. The width of the nave over all was 48 ft, of which the aisles occupied 
9 ft. 6 in. each, and the arcades 4 ft The southern wall showed a gap at its east 
end, next to the transept which represented the eastern processional doorway 
into the cloister. The wall was here thickened presumably to carry a recessed 
doorway, but no detail was found, and it is now only a rough mass of flint. 
A good deal of floor-tiling survives in broken condition attached to walls and 
piers. All that was observed was plain red tile and much worn. 

I he north-west tower stood completely beyond the line of the aisle, into 
which it opened probably by a plain semicircular arch springing from the wall 
itself, as no evidence is shown of a projecting respond. It presented an interior 
ol 8 tt. by 9 ft, with walls 4 It. 6 in. in thickness, with a diagonal cut off in its 
north-east angle, giving entrance to a newel stair with a radius of 3 ft. The walls 
were constructed of flint rubble with courses of Roman brick. The treads of 
the stairs, ot which the two lower remain, were entirely laid in Roman brick, 
with a cut-stone newel post and base. 

It is probable that this tower was retained after the Dissolution, possibly 
with a portion ol the whole west front, for use as a beginning for out¬ 
buildings, as late brickwork walls start from its eastern and northern faces as 

Mere may have been the ’altar of Earl Richard (eleventh earl) mentioned in the will of Sir 
George Verc 1500. 
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shown in the plan. I ime did not permit of the excavation of the corresponding' 
tower on the south, but the eastern angle of junction with the aisle was found, 
and it most probably matched the plan on the north, with the western range to 
south of it as at St. Botolph’s, Colchester, and at West Acre. 

I he nave seems to have remained unaltered in size throughout the priorys 
existence, though not in design, as there is definite evidence on the north side 
that a recasing took place about the third quarter of the fourteenth century. 

The original Norman responds of the arch between the two western aisle 
bays, which had formerly consisted of wide segments of circles in Roman brick, 
had been recased in ashlar in that period, as had also the respond to west of 
the sixth bay of the nave, and doubtless the whole of the arcades had been 
similarly treated, following upon the rebuilding necessary after the fall of 1356. 

The Monastic Buildings . Of the monastic buildings only the slype, the 
chapter-house, and the start of the walls of the dorter were excavated. 

The slype, 9 ft in width, between the south transept and chapter-house 
presented no special features. Its functions, however, must have been largely 
modified by the addition of the fifteenth-century vestry, outside its eastern end, 
which has already been described. 

The chapter-house, of which the north-western angle has been entirelv 
destroyed by the ditch, proved to be an apsidal building 44 ft. in length by 22 ft. 
wide, with massive Hint walls 4 ft. in thickness, the face of the south-west angle 
showing Roman brick. In working inside the building, and in the beginning 
of the dorter, a thick layer of brick of all periods with broken tile from the 
roofs had to be dug through. The building had been squared, probably at 
the same date as that of the adding of the late twelfth-century end to the 
presbytery, by the building of a solid wall 4 ft. thick, with its western side upon 
the chord of the apse, to obtain the greatest length available. Externally 
foundations were added to the stumps of the destroyed apse for the purpose 
of carrying clasper buttresses, the whole of this work being carried out in flint. 

The introduction of the slype here, between the transept and chapter-house, 
may be noted as a slight advance in planning. The usual arrangement in the 
eastern counties in the lesser monastic establishments places the chapter-house 
immediately next to the transept as at Castle Acre, Binham, and West Acre. 
This necessitated a passage in the subvault of the dorter for communication 
with the infirmary and monks’ cemetery. Colne must have reverted to this 
older arrangement in the fifteenth century, when the vestry was added east of 
the slype. 

The dorter. The start of the walls of the dorter subvault was exposed in 
dealing with the south wall of the chapter-house. They were 4 ft. 3 in. in thick¬ 
ness, and the range had an internal width of 22 ft. 6 in. They were not further 
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excavated, but the drought of 1934 enabled the walls to be traced for another 
60 ft, where the reredorter crossed their line, and could be laid out as far as is 
shown in the plan. No piers or cross walls were evident in the dorter subvault 
from the surface indications. 

The cloister. The dimensions of this and of the southern and western 
ranges were able to be laid out in the same way, with the allowance of a very 
small margin of error. No clear signs of these buildings had been visible in the 
previous five years. The cloister was a square of 69 ft. In the southern range, 
with an internal width of 24 ft., the entry at its eastern end from cloister to 
outer court was destroyed by the ditch. We have no evidence whether the 
refectory was on the ground or upper floor, but the main chamber on the 
ground floor in the range was an apartment of 24 ft. by about 42 ft., to west of 
which was an oblong chamber in the position of the butter)' screens. Level 
with this on the south, and projecting beyond the line of the range, was a 
building about 12 ft. by 14 ft. internally, possibly an additional kitchen. The 
original kitchen probably occupied the angle between the two ranges, and the 
early plan was completed by the western range to north of this, consisting of a 
large central chamber 35 ft. by 19 ft., with a smaller one to south of it, and to north 
the connexion with the south wall of the church and the southern tower of the 
west front, from which the west wall of the range was recessed back about 3 ft. 

Two thinner-walled chambers, probably of later date, covering the west 
face of the kitchen and that of the apartment to the north of it, projected from 
the line of the range westward. They probably represent the position of bake¬ 
house and brewhouse. 

The infirmary. Of the infirmary hall and chapel nothing certain can be 
said, but in the normal position, east of the eastern range and south-east of the 
church, the turf showed signs of buildings, but the grass is rank here and no 
definite lines could be traced. 

An eighteenth-century pigeon-house stands to north-west of the church. 
South of the monastery and in front of the modern priory house is a large fish¬ 
pond. As this is the only area upon the site suitable for containing water, this 
is probably an enlargement of a series of monastic carp-ponds. 

The priory mill occupied a position upon the river immediately to the east 
of the dorter and of the infirmary hall. A modern house now stands upon its 
site, but the mill arrangements are clearly traceable. 

General Comiilions of Excavation. The soil from constant shifting and 
resulting admixture of mortar is especially tough and unsuitable for uncovering 
delicate remains. A large amount of Roman debris found, in addition to what 
is in position, proved that much material of the building was re-used Roman 
brick, doubtless providing quoins, arches, and coursing in the walls, as at 
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St. Botolphs, Colchester. 1 he supply of this drawn upon must have been very 
considerable. Flint provided the main material, and Barnack rag and Caen 
stone also occurred. 1 here were quantities of brick and tile rubble of all periods. 

1 'Jie post-Suppression history. 1 he making of the royal inventory was 
followed within a month (July 1536) by a grant of the priory property to John 
de \ ere, the fifteenth earl. There are therefore no government documents 
dealing with a site awaiting disposal, no survey, and no orders concerning the 
disposal of the buildings, this being at the discretion of the earl as grantee. 
No evidence appears to exist of what was done during these early post- 
Suppression years. The only outstanding fact seems to be that the priory 
church had come to be regarded as a desecrated building, as the interments of 
the De Veres in it abruptly cease, though a considerable portion, if not all, of 
the church was still standing with a large number of the monuments still un¬ 
disturbed This cessation of interment is sharply marked, as the earl to whom 
the grant was made died only three years afterwards in 1539, and, though his 
death took place at Colne itself, the place of burial selected was in the church 
at Castle Hedingham where his monument still exists, and where his son John, 
the sixteenth earl, is also buried, though the latter expressed in his will a desire 
to be interred at Colne. This earl most probably left the priory church undis¬ 
turbed as he had private leanings to the old religion. 

His son, the seventeenth earl, was a notorious spendthrift. He parted by 
sale with the property at Colne, so long associated with the De Veres, dis¬ 
posing first of the lay house, park, and manor in 1583 to Roger Harlackenden. 
his master of the horse and Essex steward, for the sum of ^'2,000. In 1592 he 
disposed of the second manor, that of the priory, to Roger Harlackenden’s son 
Richard, and the De Vere connexion with Colne was finally severed. The 
Harlackenden family came from Woodchurch in Kent and remained in 
possession in the male line until late in the seventeenth century. 

The priory church is mentioned in the 1592 conveyance in much the same 
terms as in the Dissolution grant, but this is probably only a quotation from the 
latter, and in a survey of 1598 it is not apparent. In any case, before the year 
1631 the majority of it had been destroyed, and it was only represented by the 
wreck of some part of the choir. The nave seems to have been the first portion 
to be destroyed, together with the transept or a portion of the latter, and 
with the beginning of the destruction two of the still existing monuments had 
been transferred to the parish church, either from being in the way, or from 
being in a portion marked for destruction. 1 A reference in the papers of 

1 Those of Robert, fifth earl, ob. 1296 (an effigy of that date on a table tomb of c. 1340, the latter 
very probably bearing formerly the effigy of Robert, sixth earl, ob. 1331), and of Richard, eleventh 
earl, ob. 1417, and his countess, ob. 1451 (a large double tomb). 
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Richard Harlackenden, son of Roger, dates the removal of the third, spoken 
as the ‘great tomb’, 1 in the first quarter of the seventeenth century. The re¬ 
mainder of the tombs, comprising the earliest and the latest in date,* were left 
in the remains of the priory church where they were viewed by Weever some 
time before 1631 in what he describes as an ‘old chappell*. From this time 
onwards the then surviving monuments were divided into two sections, first 
those which had been transferred to the parish church, and secondly those 
remaining in the standing portion of the priory church. The latter from later 
evidence we learn was certainly the choir with the eastern chapels. 

The Interments ami Monuments. Of important burials a large number is 
definitely recorded. Morant enumerates twenty-one, the last of which (John, 
sixteenth earl) is erroneous, as he was buried, not at Colne, but at Castle 
Hedingham. The remainder, with one addition (the wife of the eleventh earl, 
Richard) whom he does not record, are Colne interments. 

The following list gives the names, dates of decease, and any recorded 
note bearing on the position of burial: 

Alberic dc Vere the Founder, \ ~ « . ... 

'Senior' I Ep^ph quoted by Weever. All died in the first de- 

Beatrix his wife I cac * c century and were buried in the 

William their youngest son J monaste O' at a very early stage of its existence. 

Alberic ‘ Junior’, first Great Chamberlain. Killed in London, 1141. 

Alberic, first earl of Oxford, ol>. 1194. Epitaph quoted by Weever. 

Alberic, second earl, ob. 1214. Epitaph in Book of Colne Priory. 

Hugh, fourth earl, ob. 1263 and Hawisia do Quincy his wife. Epitaph quoted by Weever. 
Robert, fifth carl, ob. 1296 and Alice de Samford his wife. 

Robert, sixth earl, ob. 1331. 

John, seventh earl. Killed at Rheims, 1360. Buried at Colne ‘on the South Side of the 
Choir’, and Maud dc Badlesmere his wife. In her will* (probate), 1366, ‘To be 
buried in the Conventual Church [of Colne] near the body of my worshipful lord 
deceased in the upper arch where the tomb for our bodies . . 

Thomas, eighth earl, ob. 1371. Buried ‘on the north side of the Chapel of St. Peter’. 
Robert, ninth earl, marquess of Dublin and duke of Ireland, K.G. Killed by a boar at 
Louvain, 1392. His body brought to Colne and interred 1395, the king, Richard II, 
attending. 4 

Alberic, tenth earl, ob. 1400. No account of burial. At Colne. 

Richard, eleventh earl, K.G., ob. 1417• Apparently had a special chantry as a later will 


1 That of ei & hl t h earl * * 37 i. shown by Kings drawing to be large enough to hold 

three effigies. Only that of the earl survived. 

* A mid-thirteenthcentury figure in armour, possibly Hugh, fourth carl. ob. 1261 and lohn 
thirteenth earl, ob. 1512, and h.s countess, together with seven other effigies of intermediate periods ’ 

» Essex Arch. Soc. Irons., vol. 2t. pt. 2. N.S., p. 263: Rev. G. M. Benton, K.S.A. 

* For funeral see Walsingham, Hist. Angl. t ii, 219. 
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directs burial at Colne 4 before the altar there called Eric Richard’s altar \ Probably 
in the nave on north ; also Alice Sergeaux his wife, on the same monument. 

John, thirteenth earl, K.G., K.B., ob. 1514. 1 Buried before the altar in the Lady Chapel 
and Margaret Neville his first wife. 

Sir George Vere, brother of the thirteenth earl ,ob. 1503. Buried by his will before 4 Earl 
Richard’s altar \* 

John, fourteenth earl, ob . 1526. The last interment recorded in the priory church. 

It will be noted that up to the Dissolution all the earls of Oxford were 
buried in the prior)' church, with the exception of the third (Robert) buried at 
Hatfield Broadoak, and John, twelfth, executed with his eldest son on Tower 
Hill and interred at Austin Friars. 

Of the post-Dissolution condition of the monuments we have no evidence 
until the seventeenth century, at which time we have two sources of information, 
the first a short list by John Weever (Funeral Monuments % p. 6i_}) t who visited 
both ruined priory and parish church at some time previous to the year 1631.* 
The second is a set of drawings made, also in both buildings, by Daniel King 
in 1653, with fortunately a note attached to each drawing to say in which place 
it existed. This set of drawings (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 27348-27350) has a 
history. The originals were made as stated above in 1653 and were formerly 
the property of Lord Fairfax who was interested in scientific and antiquarian 
matters, and may have been made to his order, as he must have spent much 
time in the neighbourhood during the siege of Colchester in 1648, where he 
commanded. 

They came in the early eighteenth century into the hands of Smart 
Lethieullier of Aldersbrook Park and were included with many other drawings 
in a joint collection made by him and Sir Charles Frederick, now occupying 
three volumes in the British Museum MSS. collection. At Mr. Lethieulliers 
death Sir Charles expected to obtain the volumes as a right, but Horace 
Walpole, by a rapid sleight of hand purchase, secured them, as is recorded in 
his own hand in the first volume, 'for the sum of three score pounds’. This 
caused an irreconcilable quarrel between him and Sir Charles Frederick. 
Copies of these drawings were embodied in Gough’s Monumental Effigies, 1786, 
and include one which is acknowledged as a Daniel King drawing but is now 
absent from the Lethieullier collection. Lethieullier annotated the drawings 
in 1736 and states that in that year the four surviving effigies of the present 
day were then in the parish church, and that all the effigies described by 

* Account of funeral in MSS. Harl. quoted by Rev. S. A. A. Majendie, The Family of De Vert, 
etc., p. 30. 

* Essex Arch . Soc. Traits., vol. 21, pt 2, N.S., p. 261. 

* Weever, published 1631. Material may have been collected much earlier. 
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Weever and drawn by King in the remains of the priory church had been 
totally destroyed. 

I he comparison of these two records is of considerable value and provides 
all the real evidence we have, as the eighteenth-century commentators, 1 though 
of value on other points, in this particular matter quote, requote, and misquote 
Weever and King, without advancing any independent observation, except 
(and this is useful) definitely proving that the three monuments transferred to 
the parish church remained there undisturbed except for some changes of 
position. 

Weever s 2 account is short, poorly descriptive, and rather suggestive of a 
hasty note made in a poor light, as he tails to recognize animals at the feet of 
the figures which are given clearly in King, one ot which still survives. His 
interest was in the armed figures and especially in the crossing or non-crossing 

ot the legs, and it is probable that as far as his account goes it is reliable on this 
point. 

Weevers description of the monuments is as follows: 

In this Parish Church are two monuments of the Veres, the one lieth crosslcggcd 
with a Saracens head on his tomb, which Saracen this Earl slew in the Holy Land . 3 
The other of them with his wife, lieth intombed; at her feet is the Talbot, at his feet the 
Boar: they are both shamefully defaced.* They were removed out of the Priory near 
adjoining at the Suppression, as I was told. 

Unless he overlooked it, the third and largest monument * was not as yet 
in the 1 arish Church but it certainly was in 1653> as King found and drew it 
there. 


1 Lethicullier, Holman, Gough, Morant, Cole, Stevens. 

: For Colne in Weever see p. 613 ct stq. 

1 !J he ?, nly c ™ ss ' legged effig > - formerly in the parish church still exists. Probably Robert, fifth 
earl (Hist. Mon. Comm.); was first placed in the centre of the chancel, then moved to the north side 
where seen by Gough m 1786. The Saracens head, a movable object, was. by King’s time j6m. 
upon the ’ great tomb (probably Thomas, eighth earl), where it figures in King’s drawing. ' 3 

Effigies of Richard, eleventh earl, and Alice Sergeaux his countess (H. M.C.). His feet are 

^ U w',rp T-.r ‘7 T? ,ta M 0tS ’ bite i' cr robc ’ Stil1 e * ist ‘ P^sh church were 

dukeofLand and iTnceranl P P ** ^ ^ by H ° raCC Wal ‘ X,,£ and tak ' n for 

r 1 1 , St i? K Xi r 1 g p t ', robab ‘ y e T ! 10n l?’ ci « hth carl |H MC »' Relieved to be the ninth earl, duke 
of Ireland by Co Probert, F.S.A. The evidence is against this as the duke had a special grant of 

arms with Ireland in the tst and 4th quarters, which does not appear on the jupon. The ‘ Saracen's ’ 
head was placed on this tomb ,n King’s drawing. It had no Saracenic appearance, and was probably 
the head or foot rest of another effigy. possibly that of the eighth earl’sVountess Maud de P Uflbrd! 
w hose family bore as a crest just such a head, romb moved to the church by Richard I I arlackenden 
m first quarter of seventeenth century. Room for three effigies. Placed ’on the north side of the 

?Z expressed^n W X' * "° n * (Gough, vol. i, pt. 
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Of the surviving monuments at the priory he says: 

The house is standing at this day converted into a private dwelling-place, as also the 
old Chappell to it wherein are divers monuments . . . but they are all gone to decay and 
their inscriptions by time and stealth quite taken away. 

(1) One tomb of alabaster thought to be the ancientest is the portraiture of a man 
lying in his armour, crosslegged, but what was at his feet cannot be discerned. 1 

(2) One lying armed with the blew Bore under his head, also crosslegged I am 
informed but now destroyed from the middle downwards. 1 * 

(3) A third ol wood, armed crosslegged, on his target the arms of Oxford.* 

(4) By him a woman made of wood which is thought to have been his lady and 
countess.* 

(5) Two more armed, crosslegged likewise in wood: one hath a hound or Talbot 
under his feet. 

(6) The cote armour of the other is quite broken away with his target. 4 

(7) Here is one in alabaster not crosslegged, the Garter 5 about one of his legges, 
what is under his feet cannot be discerned. 

(8) A woman of alabaster with a falcon under her feet. 4 

(9) A little monument of alabaster which is the image ol one in a gowne with a purse 
hanging at his girdle. In length about 4 ft* 

On carefully collating the list of Weever and the drawings of King it be¬ 
comes clear that, in spite of minor discrepancies, the effigies examined were 
identical, that Weever recorded two cross-legged wooden effigies and the ‘little 
one of alabaster’ not figured by King, all at the priory, and that King drew one 
mid-fourteenth-century countess at the priory, and the ‘great tomb' at the parish 
church both omitted by Weever. As the period of Weever’s inspection coincides 
with that ot the removal of the latter, it is possible that it had been dismantled 
and was in process of transfer. 

Where they disagree on detail King is the more reliable source, as his 
drawings, though crude and lacking in perspective, are fairly accurate in detail. 

1 Is the one stone cross-legged effigy common to Weever and King at the priory. King describes 
it as colossal, and of freestone , and it is the earliest in his drawings. Appears to be about mid-thirteenth 
century. Probably Hugh, fourth earl [ob. 1263). 

* The mutilated effigy of King. Knight of period of John, seventh earl [ob. 1360), figured with 
lady of same period, V his wife Maud de Badlesmere. 

* The only cross-legged knight in wood shown by King as associated with a lady. I le, however, 
shows no shield. Both knight and lady according to King were painted effigies. They apparently 
belong to the first third of the fourteenth century. Possibly Robert, sixth earl [ob. 1331), and his 
countess Margaret de Mortimer. 

4 Nos. 5 and 6 are not figured by King ; possibly in bad condition. Morant misquotes Weever, 
stating that they were removed to the parish church, which they never were. 

5 Knight of Garter in armour of late fifteenth or early sixteenth century. Feet on a stag. Lady, 
feet not on a falcon but a winged boar. John, thirteenth earl, and his countess. 

4 The only reference to this effigy: not shown in King. 
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Their total list of effigies is thirteen in number, and to these a fourteenth was 
able to be added during the work at Colne. This consisted of two fragments 
of a slab originally about 7ft- in length, the upper carrying the inscription 
Albericus de V er and the lower showing the lower limbs ot an effigy in low 
relief It was obviously the earliest in date of all, the frame surrounding the 
effigy showing ornament ot mid-tweltth century, and thus corresponding with the 
decease ot the first De \ ere Great Chamberlain killed in London m 1 141. This 
has been preserved with the surviving effigies. It was found in the rockery of 
the priory water garden, where its remaining portion may still be (pi. uxxvi, 1). 

Between the visits of Weevcr and King the monuments which had been 
removed into the parish church ran great risk of damage, as in 1641 the Puritans 
upon an order from the House ol Commons 'took down all images, pictures, 
and suchlike in glass , and generally damaged anything which to them ‘ savoured 
of Popery ’. 


Weever describes them, at least ten years before, as 'shamefullv defaced’, 
so they evidently escaped much further injury as their condition at the present 
day is good, with very little loss of their component parts. Gough, some 150 
years after Weever, also describes them as in very bad repair. 

. ^** cr descriptions ot Weever and King the monuments in church and 
priory remained in these buildings without further change, until the destruction 
of the last relic ol the latter This occupies a period of nearly a hundred years 
Irom the visit of Weever. 1 he remains ot the choir, at this time known as the 
Monument House or Tomb House, doubtless underwent the degenerative 
changes following on age and alteration. ** 

By the late seventeenth century this had been divided into two parts one 
portion serving as a sleeping apartment for servants, probably the stablemen 
Ihis was known in the • Inventory of the Chatties’ of Richard Harlackenden 
c. 1631. as the Monument Chamber, the contents being bed furniture. The other 
portion was known as the Monument House, its contents described as ‘a few 
olde monuments with other lumber’. A curious haunting of this building to¬ 
wards the end of the century is vouched for by no less a person than Richard 
Baxter, who visited the place. I he Mr. Harlackenden ol the period had been 
annoyed by the statement ol the servants who slept there that even’ night at 
two o clock they were awakened and alarmed by the boom of a great bell 
Determined to prove the absurdity of this he ordered a bed to be preoared for 
him in the chamber, and repaired there to sleep. Having fallen asleep he was 
suddenly awakened at the stated time by a tremendous stroke of the bell His 

scepticism was completely shattered and he sprang from bed and left the chamber 
at his utmost speed. 

The estate remained in the Harlackenden family until 1672, when it passed. 
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i. Probably Robert, 5th Ear! of Oxford, ob. 1396. on tomb of c. 1340. Freestone effigy, formerly coloured. 
I n Colne Prion’ Church. Moved to Colne Parish Church between 1536 and 1631. First *in centre of Chancel 
later moved to north side. Moved to modern priory c. 1827 and to St. Stephens Chapel, Rures 1035 



a. Possibly Robert, 6th Earl of Oxford, ob*. np, and his wife, Margaret Mortimer. Effigies of wood nainted 

In Colne Priory Church until c. 1730. when destroyed. ood ' pa,mcd ’ 
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i. Probably John. 7th Earl of Oxford, ob. 1360, and his w ife, Maud Badlcsmcre, ob. 1365. Alabaster 
effigies. In Colne Priory Church on south side of choir. Destroyed c. 1730. 



2. Richard, nth Earl of Oxford, ob. 1417. and Alice Scrgeaux. his wife. ob. 1451. From Gough, 
Monumental Effigies. vol. it, part 2. pi. xxiii. Alabaster. In Colne Priory Church, probably in 
nave. Moved to Colne Parish Church between 1536 and 163J and placed‘under the pulpit'. 
Cut into two portions and moved to modem priory r. 1837. Again moved, 1935, to St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, Bures, and re-ercctcd as one tomb. 
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i. Probably Thomas. 8th Earl of Oxford, ob. 1371. From Gough. Monumental Effigies, vol.l, part a 
pi. iii. Formerly triple tomb. Alabaster. In Colne Priorv Church on north side of Chapel of 
St. Peter. Removed r. 1610 1 1 larlackcndcn Papersi to Colne Parish Church. Placed on north 
side of nave enclosed in a pew. Removed c. 182710 modern priory and cut down to single effigy 
size. Moved 1935 to St. Stephen's Chapel, Bures, as a single tomb. 
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a. John, 13th Earl of Oxford. K.G.,ob 1514.^and his first wife, Margaret Neville. Alabaster. Before the 
altar in the Lady Chapel, Colne Priory Church. Destroyed c. 17301. 
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by marriage of the heiress, to the Androwes family, and in the same way in the 
early eighteenth century to a Mr. Wale. This is a critical point in the history. 
Mr. Wale was a most destructive innovator. The entire remaining portion of 
the church was swept away, and the ditch already mentioned was dug directly 
through the centre of the choir, and through the eastern cloister. Many graves 
were dug through and destroyed, and the remaining effigies and monuments 
were entirely eradicated, the only trace remaining of them in 1746 being two 
alabaster trunks of a knight and lady lying in a summer-house in the garden. 

Holman about 1740 says: ‘The Priory Church is entirely pulled down, the 
foundations dug up and stables erected on the site.’ 

The Rev. William Cole, writing in 1746, says: 4 He ’ (Mr. Wale) 4 has himself 
very lately taken away a great part of the old foundations to make his gardens 
level and in digging has found several pieces of antiquity which I shall mention 
presently/ These were stone coffins from the De Vere interments, three of which 
are now at Colne Park, coins (undescribed), a round piece of lead inscribed Thome 
Rothyng, and a basin of gilt copper with arms enamelled. Gules five towers 
impaling France old, azure sem<!*e of fleur-de-lis or, another * apparently Paly but 
gilt over on the back 

Gough, writing about 1786, says: * Weever saw in the Chapel of the Priory 
no less than eight 1 monuments in wood and stone. A variety of accidents degraded 
this chapel to a stable, in which the monuments were seen by Holman the Essex 
antiquary.* When the priory house was rebuilt or recased in its present form 
the site of the chapel was converted into an ha ha, and in its banks I saw many 
human bones in my first visit 26 years ago’ (i.e. c. 1760) ‘and in a succeeding 
visit conversed with persons who remembered the chapel itself, with the monu¬ 
ments and their removal and the opening of the graves. Some of the mutilated 
alabaster trunks lay so late as 1746 in an old summer-house in Mr. Wales 
garden \ # 

It will be noted that this passage definitely fixes the site of the graves then 
destroyed, and of the then surviving monuments, as the choir of the conventual 
church, and this, it will be seen is corroborated by the evidence we have of the 
monuments themselves and the recorded positions of some of them. This portion 
of the buildings was known, as has been mentioned, in the time ot the Harlack- 
endens as the Monument Chamber, and up to Mr. Wales destruction ot it was 
termed the Tomb House. 

Mr. Wale’s activities did not cease with the destruction of the monastic 
remains. He now proceeded to the remodelling of the old De Vere house which 

1 Weever actually mentions nine. 

* In reality Holman only quotes this from Weever. 

: Gough, vol. ii, pt. II, p. 50. Quoted from Rev. W. Cole on the effigy remains. 
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has been mentioned as standing to the west of the precinct and which was known 
by this time as the priory. Holman (1740) says: ‘The Priory I louse was a wooden 
fabric and is partly pulled down and quite altered from what it was that it may 
be called a new structure. The house was built at some distance from the Church' 
upon a declivity near the river Colne and inclosed with a brick wall containing 
within it about 12 acres’. i\Iorant quoting the above adds a note ‘John Wale 
cased it with brick . I he Rev. W illiam Cole records that he saw ‘also many 
pieces of marble and alabaster cut for chimney pieces’, and adds that • Mr. Wale 
stated that all the chimney pieces in the house were made from the ruinated 
tombs of the Oxfords ’. 

I 3 eforc Mr. W ales time the hall in the old house and the chamber over the 
hall were ornamented by a beautiful series of coats of arms in stained glass, 
those in the chamber surrounded by the Garter. They represented De Vere 
marriages, and arms of families connected with the De Veres. At the end of 
Mr. Wales improvements Lethieullier in 173b states that they were all gone. 
They have been stated to have gone to the modern Colne Park, but the Mass 
there only exhibits one De Vere coat and is all of late date. 

Gough records one final piece of vandalism: * Many charters with seals 
aflixt had been laid in an upper room ol the Priorv House, after it was made 
a modern mansion house, and were burnt by the Lady of the Manor as useless 
lumber about ten years ago.' From the date this would’apparentl v be Mr Wale’s 
great-grand-daughter, Anne Holgate. 

From the above it is evident that, apart from what survived in the skeleton 
of the house and in chimney-pieces, these changes practically effaced every 
medieval feature from the site above ground. The house so maltreated by Mr. 
W ale survived for another hundred years passing by the marriage of M r. Wale's 
daughter Anne to Mr. John Holgate, and on her "death in 1767 to her eldest 
grandchild Anne Holgate who married the Rev. Thomas Carwardine preben¬ 
dary of St. Paul s and vicar of Earl’s Colne. In the time of their son Henry 
Holgate Carwardine the last of the medieval structures upon the site was finally 
swept away, as about the year 1827 Mr. Carwardine pulled down the old De 
Vere house, which had been remodelled by Mr. Wale, and built the present 
house still known as the priory to the south of the former site It was it the 
time of this new construction that the De Vere effigies surviving at that time 
in the parish church were again transferred to their old site, and were housed 
m a gallery attached to the present house where they remained until 103s. Their 
composition was a good deal altered in the new setting, as the tombs which had 
stood free were cut up and rearranged as bases for the effigies, which were placed 
in single hie along the walls. It was in this condition that they were visited and 

1 i.e. the parish church of St. Andrew. 
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described by the I listoricnl Monuments Commission. Some niches and figures 
detached during the removal were built into the walls in the offices outside the 
house. 

With the monuments thus arranged, through two more generations of the 
Carwardines, the Rev. John Bryan and Major John Carwardine, the estate passed 
to the daughter of the latter, Florence, wife of William Howard Keeling, who 
conveyed it by settlement to the family ot her cousin Col. Carwardine-Probert 
of Bcvills Hall, Bures, Suffolk. By his instrumentality, as the gallery which 
they occupied was not felt to be a suitable permanent resting-place lor the tombs, 
they have been (1935) removed and re-erected in the thirteenth-century chapel 
of St. Stephen near Bures, the divided tombol the eleventh earl and his countess 
having been again united in its original form. This change undoubtedly deserves 
much congratulation; and it may be hoped will be a lasting one. 

The writer desires in conclusion to offer his most grateful thanks to 
Col. W. G. Carwardine-Probert, F.S.A., 1 and to Major Carwardine-Probert for 
their permission to explore the site and for much kind assistance in every way. 

1 It was with great regret that we learned of the death of Col. Carwardine-Probert while the above 
was in the press. 









IX.— The Painted Ceiling hi the Ainte of Peterborough Cathedral 
A'v C. j. P. Cave. Esq., F.Su 4 ., and Professor Tancred Borenii/s, F.S.A. 


Read 29th April 1937 


I 

The roof of the nave of Peterborough Cathedral (pi xc) was erected in the 
latter years of the twelfth century and the ceiling was probal: >ly painted about 1 220. 
It has frequently been stated that the ceiling was raised when the tower arch 
was changed from rounrl to pointed, but there is no documentary evidence for 
this. I f the original ceiling had been flat it would have had to have been widened 
by about 1 ft 6 in. at each side to bring it to its present canted form, but there 
is nothing in the present condition of the painting to lead one to suppose that 
the roof was ever widened in this way. It has also been suggested that the 
ceiling was originally canted and that it has been raised by the width of the side 
boards which are painted in a different style from the rest o( the rool, but it is 
difficult to believe that so great a work could have been undertaken for the sake 

of 2oin. ... 

And. moreover, it seems quite possible that the root never was raised, that 

it is still in its original position. The original timbers may have formed a 
scissor root such as may still be seen in the north-west tower, the 'ciling 
would have fitted such a roof exactly, including the boarding at the sides. 

But whatever the original timbers were like they were removed by Blore 
in the restoration that took place in the years round about 1830. New timbers 
were then put in throughout and the ceiling was hung from these. In 1926any 
of Blore’s timbers that were defective were replaced and at the same time the 
back of the ceiling was covered with canvas. 

The boards of the ceiling can be made out through the painting, but the 
construction is better seen in the transept ceilings, which arc similar to that <>1 
the nave except that they are flat. Up to 18S4 they retained a very considerable 
amount of colour, but this was removed when the ceilings were repaired by 
Pearson during the rebuilding ot the central tower, l lere and there the ghost 
of the original design can still be seen. There were probably no figures, the 
centres of the diamonds being painted with loliage. 

I he painting of the nave ceiling has unfortunately not come down to us in 
its original state. There are records of two late repaintings. The first of these 
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is recorded in vol. ix of Archacologia in a paper by Governor Pownall that 
was read before this Society 148 years ago. This repainting was done about 
1740 to 1750, tor about 1773 the bishop of Peterborough ‘heard that the man, 
who about thirty years ago was employed to repair the ceiling, was still living. 
He sent for him, and learnt from him that the whole was repainted in oil. l ie 
told his lordship that several ol the figures were intirely encrusted with dirt, but 
that upon applying a sponge they became clear and bright, whence he concludes 
that the last coat was of oil. He was altogether of the same opinion with what 
I had suggested, that the body of the painting (under which he supposed to be 
the coat ol oil) was in distemper; parts came clear off from the wainscot * He 
assured his Lordship that he only retraced the figures, except in one instance 
the third or fourth compartment from the West door, where the whole figure 
peeled oil: in this single instance he followed his own fancy, having nothing else 
to trust to, and even here he endeavoured to imitate the style of the rest. The 
Bishop said, he has no doubt ol his veracity. I he author of the paper considered 
that what the workman thought to be a coating of oil was in fact varnish. 

In the same paper pi. vn gives drawings of several of the figures* (C 4,6, 
20; N 5; S 5, and the musical instruments from N 7 and 13, and S 7) from sketches 
by Governor Pownall. The drawings are not very correct, but they were made 
after the eighteenth-century repainting and before that in the nineteenth, and 
therefore deserve some attention. A few points in connexion with them will 
be noted below. 

1 he second repainting of which we have any knowledge took place just 

P r | c jr to 1835, in which )car £$o was paid to Charles Lavton for paintin< r the 
ceiling of the nave* 

In lormcr days this root was not looked on with the same interest that we 
now led. In Britton sC dthaiio! wc read 1 not only is the architectural 

chaiacter of these lofty parts deteriorated, but the obtrusive and spotty style in 
which they are painted oftends the eye and injures the apparent magnitude and 
effect of the building'. 

\ et in spite ol the treatment w'hich this ceiling has sustained in an uncritical 
age enough obviously remains to make it still a very remarkable monument. 

1 he late Dr. AI. H. James has traced a connexion betw*een the paintings 

» Archacdogia ix 141^ 4 Observations on Ancient Painting in England. In a letter from 
Gov. Pownall to the Rev. Michael Lort. 

3 The figures are in a scries of lozengeshaped panels in three lines; for ease of reference we 
have numbered them from the cast end; the letters C, N. S. prefixed to the number shows whether 
the painting in question is in the central, the north, or the south line 

books Th ‘ S inf0rmalion was kindly supplicd by thc late Canon K - G. Swain from the chapter account 

* Vol. v, p. 70. 
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formerly in the choir of Peterborough Cathedral and paintings in the Peter¬ 
borough psalter now in the Royal Library at Brussels. 1 

There are some resemblances between the roof paintings and some of the 
illustrations in this and other psalters of a Peterborough origin, including the 
Lindesey psalter in our own library. The resemblances very likely denote 
nothing more than a copying from a common source, but they are important 
in this way, that where we find them we may feel confident that the repainters 
have not changed the original design. 

The general design of the ceiling painting is a series of diamond-shaped 
figures which are about twice as long as they are broad. The dimensions of the 
diamonds in the central line of paintings are about 22 ft. by 10 It., and the 
inner diamonds which contain the figures are about 7J ft by 3I ft. All ol 
the twenty diamond-shaped panels on the central line have figures; on the 
north and south lines ever}' other panel has a figure, the alternate ones being 
ornamented with a scroll pattern (pi. xciv, 9), the only exception being the last 
panel but one on the south side which, though largely made up of scroll work, 
has in the centre a ram's head with mouth foliage (pi. xciv,8). 

A Detailed List of the Paintings 

C 1. Four lions, passant, facing each other in pairs; between their feet is a fish ; only 
the body and tail are visible; two boards have apparently been renewed and repainted 
with the legs of two of the lions; their hind legs have been carried too far forward and 
have probablv been brought over where the head of the fish should have been, for this 
must have come well beyond the small block, supporting the panels, where it now seems 
to end (pi. xci, 2). 

C2. A head of Janus; a good deal of repair and repainting seems to have been 
done, but on the whole this fairly faithfully retains the original design. In the calendar 
of the Peterborough psalter at Brussels there is, under the month of January, a seated 
figure of janus with a head strikingly like the head on the roof (pi. xcu, 1). 

C3. A creature with a beasts snout, ears like those of a pig, a human body partly 
draped but with bare arms, and legs of a beast with hoofs; there is also a long tail. I he 
thighs are scalv, but this is probably modern painting. The beast holds a hammer in 
the right hand, and a spear with a banner in the left; it is looking up at the banner on 
which is a swastika. The figure may typify death, and would thus be contrasted with 
the next painting of the Lamb which typifies the Resurrection. In the Lindesey psalter 
a spear, in that case broken and associated with the tables of the law, is contrasted with 
the Lamb and banner (pi. xcu, 2). 

C 4. The Agnus Dei; a Iamb supporting on one of its forefeet the cross with the 
banner of the Resurrection; in front is a chalice into which blood is pouring from a 

1 Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, ix, 178. The Brussels MS. 9961 ^ as been 
described and many of the paintings have been reproduced in Le Psautier dc I ctetborough by 
J. van Den Gheyn. 
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wound in the lamb's breast. This is a common motive, especially in the north and in 
France, but the addition of the chalice is not so common (pi. xci, 3). 

C5. St. Peter seated and carrying two keys in his right hand while his left hand 
supports a book which rests on his knee. The general attitude of the figure is no doubt 
original, but there has been much repainting; the drapery and the face have certainly 
been redone (pi. xcu, 3). 

C. 6. An ape riding face to tail on a running goat; on its left hand an owl is perched; 
its right hand is extended towards the owl, and one finger is extended, perhaps in mock 
benediction ; under its arm the ape holds a lure. A scene very much like this is to be 
found in the Peterborough psalter 1 in Brussels. This design may have had some magical 
significance (pi. xci, 4). 

C 7. St. Paul holding a long sword in his right hand and a book in his left. As with 
the figure of St. Peter, a great deal of repainting has been done; most of the drapery and 
probablv the face have been repainted. The bottom plank on the right-hand side seems 
to be entirely new. The left foot of the figure is badly drawn and is quite different from 
the right foot (pi. xcu, 4). 

C 8. A king seated with a sceptre in his right hand and a cup-shaped object in his 
left; as at present painted there seems to be smoke coming out of the cup, but it is un¬ 
certain whether this may not be modern. Can this be meant for St. Edward King and 
Martyr? (pi. xcu, 5). 

C9. An archbishop holding a cross staff in his right hand while his left hand is on 
an open book which rests on his knee. There is lettering on the book ; some of it may 
have consisted of real words, or it may merely have been a simulation of lettering. The 

only thing now visible is ( ^ J , which is certainly modern. 

L to* A king \\ith a sceptre in his left hand ; his right hand is pointing obliquely 
upward, and the index finger is extended. The figure has a moustache and a large 
imperial beard: these are certainly modern additions. 

C n* An archbishop; his right hand is extended with the index finger pointing 
obliquely upwards; a book rests on his left knee, but the left hand is not now visible 
There are seven pseudo crosses on the pallium which have certainly been repainted. 

On the book are the letters c o 

B. L 
E Y 

1834 

and on the hem of the archbishop’s robe r d layton 

1834 sexton. 

This sexton was presumably a relation of Charles Layton who painted on the roof - he is 

still remembered by the present staff, who had a tradition that his name was perpetuated 
in this manner (pi. xcii, 6 ). K ^ 


1 fol. 10. 
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C 12. A king with a veiy short sceptre in his left hand; the right hand is pointing 
upwards with the index finger extended. This figure seems to have been largely re¬ 
painted : perhaps the hands, the crown, and part of the head may be original painting 
touched up. The beard and all the clothing must be modern. 

C 13. A bishop; there is little to say about this figure except that it has been very 
largely repainted. 

C 14. A king seated in a chair and holding a scroll; very much repainted. 

C 15. A bishop holding a book on his left knee; the figure has been heavily re¬ 
painted, and I should suppose that the dexter side of the figure has been entirely repainted. 
The lettering on the book is, of course, modern. 

C 16. A king seated on a bench holding a sceptre in his left hand; the right hand 
is slightly raised and is pointing upward with the index finger extended. Some work has 
been done on this figure, but on the whole it does not seem to have been very much 
repainted. 

C 17. A bishop; the right hand is raised in a very unnatural attitude and is holding 
a scroll which is hanging in two loops across the figure. I his is probably the figure that 
was entirely repainted in the middle ot the eighteenth century as described in Pownall s 
letter (pi. xcn, 7). 1 

C 18. A king seated on a bench with a sceptre in his right hand (pi. xcn, 8). 

C19. An eagle. Much of this painting must be modern. 

C 20. A female figure seated in a four-wheeled chariot with the head and neck of a 
beast forming the front of it. Only the upper part of the woman is visible; the face and 
helmet-shaped head-dress look very modern. The left hand is extended and holds a club- 
shaped object above which is a small crescent-shaped scroll. Pownall 1 gives a picture 
and a short description of this figure. The picture is extremely unlike the painting as it 
exists to-day; only one large wheel is shown; the car has no figure-head ; the figure is 
bending forwards, not looking upwards, and has no helmet-shaped head-dress but a veil; she 
is holding a crescent in her left hand, and the arm is draped and is definitely so described 
by Pownall; the right arm is bare from the elbow. There has evidently been a great 
deal of repainting here in the nineteenth century and perhaps in the eighteenth also. 
The figure is very likely symbolical of the moon (pi. xcu, 9). 

N 1. A head with stiff trefoil foliage coming from the mouth and also from the head. 
As at present seen, the lower foliage comes from under the chin, but there is little doubt 
that as originally painted it came from the mouth. There are prick ears like those ol 
a horse (pi. xcm, 1). 

N3. A monster with a semi-human face, human arms coming from the forehead, 
the body of a beast, perhaps of a horse, with a tail, and webbed feet In its left hand it 
is holding a dismembered human arm, the upper part of which is between its teeth ; the 
right hand is holding a human leg. Round the face is something rather like a child’s 
bib with small patterns on it, one of which is a small animal rather like a cat, but it is 

1 ArcJuuofogia, ix, 149- * Loc. pi* v,, » P* *47 
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a question whether these designs arc not modern. The upper left-hand part of the 
painting has a piece of board over it (pi. xcm, 2). 

N 5. A woman in a short skirt coming not quite down to the knees with a very low 
bodice leaving the breasts bare; she is looking upwards, is playing a violin with a very 
long bow, and is dancing, that is, she is standing on her right leg, and has her left leg 
well off the ground and bent sharply at the knee. This is obviously the figure given by 
Pownall * as an animal playing the violin, though he only shows the upper half of the 
figure. Pownall is not always accurate, and the figure he gives for the violin player is 
quite unlike what we see to-day. He gives an animal with a snout, and moreover he 
describes the figure as 4 an admirable caricatura of a musician, what the vulgar of this 
day would call nosey \ It would seem that most of the present figure dates from 1834, 
and that originally the player was a beast after the style of the figure on a capital in 
St. Gabriel's chapel in the crypt at Canterbury (pi. xcm, 3). 

N 7. A figure playing a psaltery. The nineteenth-century artist has painted part of 
the musician’s dress across the upper strings of the instrument; Pownall gives the psaltery, 
which he calls a dulcimer, of the correct shape, and states that the upper edge is next to 
the player (pi. xcm, 4). 

N 9. An angel seated on a rainbow and blowing a trumpet which is held in both 
hands. This panel must have been very largely repainted (pi. xcm, 5). 

Nn. A woman seated in a chair, and in front a small seated figure, a child, which 
as seen now has no visible means of support. The child has a book in front of it. and 
the woman has her hand on the book j in her other hand she has an object consisting 
of a long handle with a round, and probably a flat, top; this may be a palmer for 
administering correction to the palms of children's hands. In our Lindesev usalter is the 
figure of a monk holding a similar object (pi. xcm, 6). * P 

N 12. A scroll pattern consisting of stems ending in trefoil leaves (pi. xciv, 9). 

N 13. A figure playing an organistrum; the figure is seated, and is holding the 
instrument across the knees, the right hand is turning the handle; the organistrum 
usually has a keyboard along the upper side of the neck, and is played bv two people 
one ol whom turns the handle and the other plays the notes: this style of organistrum 
is shown in the Lindesey psalter, and also over the doorway to the church of St. |ames 
at Compostella, a cast of which can be seen in the Victoria and Albert Museum (pi. xcm, 7). 

N 15. A figure seated on a bench holding a large set-square and a pair of compasses * 
the figure seems to have been a good deal repainted (pi. xcm, 8). 

N 17. A figure seated on a bench holding up some object in each hand; the object 
is probably a crot which has been repainted so that the strings are no longer apparent • 
the whole figure seems to have been much repainted (pi. xcm, 9). 

X 19. A rampant lion ; this looks like an heraldic lion rampant of a later date than 
the early thirteenth century, and it has probably been largely repainted. 

S 1. A beast s head with treloil toliage coming from the nose and from the head • 
the beast has ears like those of a horse, but they are drooping (pi. xctv, 1). 

1 Loc. ri/., pi. vii. 
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S3. A beast something like a wyvern, with only two legs, with bat’s wings and a 
long scaly body with a turned-up tail which may have had a small head at the tip like 
a basilisk; the head is that of a beast with prick ears and teeth (pi. xci, 5). 

S 5. An ass standing on its hind legs holding a harp in its fore legs. It has its 
mouth open, and is no doubt intended to be bra3’ing. In the crypt of Canterbury’ there 
is a representation of a beast playing a harp (pi. xciv, 2). 

S7. A figure pla3’ing a s3 r mphon3’; the handle is being turned b3’ the right hand, 
and the left hand is on the keyboard, which is well shown. In spite of some obvious 
repainting the instrument itself is still probably a fairly accurate representation of the 
original painting (pi. xciv, 3). 

S9. A seated figure playing a violin. Ver3’ little of this painting can be original, 
and the violin seems to be of a very modern type. 

S ii. A figure seated, perhaps on a rainbow, holding a representation of the tables 
of the law in the left hand ; in the right hand is held what ma3 f be meant for a plant or 
a tree; in the Peterborough psalter in Brussels in the calendar under April a figure is 
shown holding some plants in its hand with others in the ground; these plants bear 
a good deal of resemblance to the object in this painting. In the psalter of Peterborough 
origin in the Fitzwilliam museum are two queens, one of whom holds a similar object. 
In the Lindese3’ psalter in our libra^ is a small figure bearing the tables of the law 
represented exactly as here (pi. xctv, 4). 

S 13. A seated figure holding out the right hand in the attitude of benediction; in 
front is a small figure, apparently of a monk, standing on a pedestal, and holding up an 
object that looks like a crocheted finial. The large figure looks now like that of a woman, 
but it cannot have been meant for such originally or it would not have been shown 
blessing. Possibty the monk represents a founder, or a builder offering the church to 
a patron saint (pi. xciv, 5). 

S 15. A figure holding up two objects; in the left hand is a square plate on which 
are nine roundels; this may possibty be meant for the breastplate of Aaron; in the right 
hand is what ma3 r possibly be a small musical instrument. The figure has been heavily 
repainted (pi. xciv, 6). 

S17. A figure seated in a small chariot with two wheels and a figure-head in the 
shape of a dog. Round the head are leaf-like objects which ma3* originalty have been 
ra3 r s of light, and in the left hand is a small bowl with flames coming out of it. The 
figure is probabty meant for the sun (pi. xciv, 7). 

S 18. A ram’s head with very curling horns, and with foliage proceeding from the 
mouth (pi. xciv, 8). 

S 19. A figure holding sprays of foliage with flowers; there is nothing like early 
thirteenth-centuiy work here, and the design must have been entirety repainted. 

A word may be said about the method of photographing. It is the same 
as has been employed for photographing roof bosses; a lens of 40 in. equiva¬ 
lent focus was used on a quarter plate, and the object was illuminated with a 
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portable electric spotlamp worked from a twelve-volt battery. The exposures 
needed are of the order of half a minute, even in complete absence of daylight. 
I he method is even more suitable to the photography of paintings than it is for 
bosses; in the latter case care must be taken not to over-emphasize the shadows, 
and the exact position of the lamp relative to the camera is sometimes a matter 
of importance, but this consideration does not come in with paintings. Pan¬ 
chromatic plates or films should always be used for the photography of paintings. 
In the absence of much daylight the spotlight, which is slightly yellow, has the 
same effect as a pale yellow filter. C. J. P. C. 


II 

It is surely no exaggeration to say that, thanks to Mr. Cave’s photo¬ 
graphs, we are now in a position to do better justice to the paintings of the 
Peterborough ceiling than at any period during its existence. Not even in 
the middle ages, soon after they were completed, can it have been possible 
to judge of them as well as we can now, however good your eyesight and how¬ 
ever heroically you may have craned your necks looking up to the ceiling from 
the floor of the nave. It may, of course, be said that at that time the paintings 
had not been disfigured by the repainting carried out in the eighteenth century 
and in 1834; and this brings me to my first point, namely, that, however regret¬ 
table that repeated repainting may have been, it is yet remarkable how little 
it has essentially destroyed the character of style of the paintings. The very 
coarseness and brutality of the repainting, as it were, defeat their own object: to 
take a flagrant case like that of the archbishop, C11 (pi. xcn, 6), how easy it is to 
abstract from the rank absurdity of the inscriptions of 1834 and of all the other 
daubing that went with them; how little difficulty there is in recognizing the 
authentic medieval design which underlies it all! The silhouette, the design of 
drapery, the ornamentation, the drawing and modelling—in varying degree the 
original features are quite unmistakably present. And, as I said, I am here 
referring to a figure which has suffered a very great deal. 

The fact that the characteristics of style thus remain so essentially un¬ 
obscured is, of course, of utmost value for the solving of the all-important ques¬ 
tion of the date of the ceiling painting. And on the evidence of style thus 
supplied I feel it is impossible to place these paintings at a date which is very 
far advanced into the thirteenth century. Certain motifs of ornamentation would 
indeed not be incompatible with the late-twellth-century date: Sir Charles Peers 
in his brief note on this ceiling in the Victoria County History,' has pointed out 
that the stepped chevron pattern occurs as a masonry decoration in Tickencote 

‘ V.C.H . Northamptonshire, ii (1906). 446. 
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church in Rutland and elsewhere in the late twelfth century. But if you take 
a piece of scroll design in one of the diamond-shaped divisions, such as N12 
(pi. xciv,9), I think it will be felt very definitely that here is an early-thirteenth- 
century design: bearing in mind the fact that the shape of the panel has more 
or less forced the artist to adopt a symmetrical design, I think there is extra¬ 
ordinarily close affinity to such a detail of ornamentation on the vaulting of the 
south aisle of the nave of Ely Cathedral as the one here reproduced, which may 
be dated about 1200 (pi. xcv, 3). The resemblance to the ornamental motifs 
occurring on the back of enamelled Limoges caskets of the early thirteenth 
century is perhaps also worth noting—all the more so as in many of these we 
also have a parallel to the diaper design of the whole space. Again, when it is 
a question of all these seated figures, I think one feels well beyond the stage 
indicated in the history of English medieval wall painting by the row of seated 
apostles at Kempley, dating from the second half of the twelfth century (pi. xcv, 1) 
and even perhaps beyond the stage of the seated figures in the ceiling decora¬ 
tions at Copford in Essex which are still later in the twelfth century (pi. xcv, 2), 
though here 1 feel we are getting rather near to the Peterborough stage. 
Reading the pictorial palimpsest presented by all these figures at Peterborough, 
I should say that a wall painting of the Crucifixion at St. Albans is perhaps 
nearest to them (pi. xcv,4); and this dates from about 1220. Finally, the series 
of Bestiary' subjects which at Peterborough presents such splendid examples as 
S 3 (pi. xci, 5), C 6 (pi. xci, 4), and S 5 (pi. xciv, 2), I feel gets us also fairly close to 
the phase of style denoted by Royal MS. 12 C XIX and Royal MS. 12 F XIII, 
from Rochester Priory, both in the British Museum (pi. xevi, 2 and 3) which may 
be dated, respectively, very late in the twelfth or quite early in the thirteenth 
century. 1 

If then we may feel fairly safe in assigning an early-thirtecnth-century 
date—say c. 1200-20—to the paintings on the Peterborough ceiling, the next 
question which presents itself is—What other painted wooden ceilings of more 
or less equally early date do there exist? The answer is a simple one: there is 
none in England and, search as we may, throughout the length and breadth 
of Europe there are only three others that can be instanced as surviving 
examples—one in Switzerland, one in Germany, and one in Sweden. 

Of these, the one in Switzerland, long neglected by art historians, has lately 
been studied with admirable thoroughness by Dr. Gantncr. 1 This ceiling exists 

1 See the Burlington Magazine, xxxv (September, 1919), p. 100. 

* My attention to this ceiling was first drawn by Dr. N. Pevsner. Early publications of it include 
two by J. Rudolph Rahn in the Mitiheilungtn der Antiquarisehen Gesellschaft in Zurich, Bd. xvii. Hft. 6, 
1872, and in Repertorium fur Kunstzvisscnschajt, v, 1881, 406-9, and one by Carl Brun in Mittheilungcn 
der Schiveizer . Gesellschaft cur Erhaltung historischcr Kunsldcnkntaler, 1887. For Dr. Gantner’s dis¬ 
cussion of this subject, see his book Kunslgeschichte der Schzveic , i. 1936, pp. 262- 73 - 
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in the church of Zillis in the Grisons, and is nowadays dated about 1150; the 
room which it covers measures about 55} by 29$ ft. The scheme of decoration 
here comprises no fewer than 153 square compartments, the great majority of 
which set out the story of Christ; apart from a number of single figures there 
then also occur some panels along the borders of the ceiling containing fabulous 
monsters and subjects of the type known as droleries —and here the affinity 
as regards invention to the Peterborough ceiling leaps, of course, to the eye 
(pi xcvii). 1 What we see in both places so strikingly evidenced is that strange 
world of whimsical fantastic conceits against which, as Dr. Gantner has 
reminded us, St. Bernard of Clairvaux inveighed so vehemently—and so un¬ 
successfully—in the twelfth century: imtnundae sirniae, feri leones , monstnwsi 
centauriy semi homines, maculosae tigndes. A complete key to the symbolical 
meaning of the Peterborough ceiling has not yet been worked out, though it 
should be possible to arrive at it; a collation with the subjects at Zillis is very 
likely to be ol considerable help in this connexion and attention might also be 
paid t«> the cognate subjects among the fourteenth-century paintings on the 
walls of the Sa/one at Padua. 

Proceeding in order of time, we next come to the example provided by 
Germany. This is by far the best known of the whole category, and a very 
imposing affair it is, though its 90 by 28 feet make it, as far as mere size goes, 
shrink into relative insignificance by comparison with the 204$ by ss feet of the 
Peterborough ceiling. The German example, which dates from about 1200, is 
provided by the church of St. Michael at Hildesheim and is here illustrated 
from a photograph kindly supplied by Dr. Arthur Watson, F.S.A. (pi. xcvm). 
In contradistinction to Peterborough, where the underlying scheme of thought 
and symbolism is difficult to grasp in all its details, the ceiling at Hildesheim 
is governed by one main idea of religious symbolism easily and immediately 
taken in: it is pre-eminently a Tree of Jesse, this incident occupying six of the 
main compartments in the centre—Jesse in the second compartment, the tree 
trunk continued in the five compartments above, of which four contain kings 
and the topmost the Virgin; for the rest there is—apart from the scene of the 
Temptation at the bottom and the (modern) figure of Christ at the top- a pro¬ 
fusion of single-figuresubjects more or less related to the main subject—ancestors 
of Christ, prophets, etc. It will be noticed that the lozenge motif which is omni¬ 
present at Peterborough occurs here too, but very sparingly—three times in the 
Tree of Jesse and only in alternation with the motif of the quadrilobe. 

From this we may turn to the Swedish example which occurs in a little 

1 I have to thank my friend Dr. R. F. Burckhardt for so kindly obtaining for me the photograph 
from which the reproduction is made. The presence of the ‘stepped chevron pattern' (see above 
p. 304) will be noticed in the borders of one of the compartments at Zillis. 
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church in the province ot Smaland, in the south of Sweden, the name ot the 
locality being Dadesjo. It is of correspondingly modest dimensions, measuring 
only 36 by 244 ft. (pi. xeix). These paintings may be dated about 1275, so while 
still belonging to the thirteenth century they are considerably later than 
those at Hildesheim and Peterborough, not to mention those at Zillis. As to 
the scheme of decoration, it will be seen that it consists exclusively of a series 
of medallions grouped four and four and connected by motils of ornamental 
design, each medallion containing a scene from the life ol Christ; and at the 
summit of the scheme, a frieze of smaller medallions, three and three, contains 
half-length figures of angels. Except in the very general sense that the design 
is governed by the repetition of one geometrical figure—in this case the circle 
—it will be seen that there is here no relation at all to the Peterborough ceiling; 
and yet a connexion with England is most definitely present in this case since, 
as Professor Tristram has shown,' the late-thirteenth-century decoration of the 
main part of the wall space in the chancel of the little Norman church of Brook 
in Kent is carried out in exactly the same fashion, the deduction being that the 
Dadesjo ceiling in all probability was based upon models supplied by some 
English illuminated manuscripts. 

Now four examples of twelfth- and thirteenth-century painted wooden 
ceilings surviving in places as widely apart as Zillis, Peterborough, Hildesheim, 
and Dadesjo, must obviously be the the merest fraction ot a wealth of material 
which once existed.* Deductions as regards affiliation are therefore nowadays 
peculiarly difficult; and I would, in the circumstances, like to call attention to 
the existence of rather a notable parallel to the Peterborough paintings, though 
not on a ceiling, in Germany. 

The paintings in question are to be found on the walls ot the choir ot 
Cologne Cathedral and fortunately escaped the whitewashing which in the 
eighteenth century was so extensively practised in the churches of Cologne, 
owing to the fact that between i6S8and 1S42 they were concealed by enormous 
tapestries. In 1926 they were judiciously cleaned and now illustrate in the most 
interesting fashion a phase in the history of Cologne painting which began after 
1322, the year of the completion and consecration of Cologne Cathedral. 1 hey 
are painted in tempera on a ground of gesso on the walls behind the choir stalls 
and consist of a main range of figure subjects on a large scale in architectural 
settings and, predella fashion, underneath it figure subjects on a smaller scale. 

» See the Burlington Magazine . xxxi (September, 1917), pp. in ctseq. 

1 For the sake of completeness, reference may here be made to some minor examples enumerated 
by Dr. Gantner (< o/>. eit., p. 270): (1) fragment of a wooden ceiling with three scenes from the Passion, 
formerly in the cemetery chapel at Balingen, now in the Schloss Museum at Stuttgart, (2) small 
fragment of a scroll motif, from the Monster at Constance; (3) fragments of allegorical figures, Metz 
Museum. 
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Now the background of these smaller figure subjects is covered with decorative 
paintings in monochrome of which I here reproduce a detail (pi. xcvi, i).' It 
will be seen that we have here a network of lozenges in which ornamental motifs 
alternate with drdleries. The general affinity of this scheme to the one at Peter¬ 
borough and the parallels afforded by several of the individual figures cannot 
be in doubt. The date in the second quarter of the fourteenth century assign¬ 
able to these paintings is also of value as affording further confirmation, should 
any be needed, oftheearly-thirteenth-centurydate of the Peterborough paintings. 

I he mere fact of this parallel is interesting enough; but there is perhaps 
rather mote to it. In the opinion of Dr. Paul Clemen, the foremost authority 
on the art of medieval Cologne, the paintings in the choir of Cologne 
Cathedral are the earliest instances known ot an influence upon Cologne 
painting of English painting. Among the clues which Dr. Clemen considers 
indicate an English influence upon Cologne painting he mentions in the first 
place the analogies which the choir-stall paintings exhibit to one ol the earliest 
of the great English psalters of about 1300-the ‘Peterborough psalter’ now in 
the Royal Library at Brussels, illuminated for, and in all probability at, Peter¬ 
borough; and, as Mr. Cave has recalled, the late Dr. James pointed out that 
tlu. illuminations ot the* 1 eterborough psalter very probably contain copiesot the 
paintings which foimci l\ existed on the back of the cdi 11 a of Peterborough 
Cathedral. Under these circumstances, the analogies which exist between the 
unusual diaper backgrounds of the Cologne choir-stall paintings and the Peter¬ 
borough ceiling cannot fail to assume rather a special significance, suggesting 
indeed a definite current of artistic influence moving from Peterborough to 
Cologne. How exactly that influence came to be exercised, I would not venture 
at this stage to conjecture: but it will be seen from this instance alone what far- 
reaching historical perspectives are opened up by a consideration of the style 
of the Peterborough ceiling. J 

Some years ago it fell to my lot to review a book by a well-known Scandi¬ 
navian art historian, embodying lectures which he had delivered at Princeton 
University in 1929. In treating of the Dadesjo ceiling the author committed 
himself to the following statement: ‘Dadesjo has the only painted church ceiling 
of the thirteenth century in Sweden, and except at St. Michael in I Iildesheim 
there is in the whole of Europe no other painted ceiling of the thirteenth century 
preserved' I must say 1 felt it rather an extraordinary claim to make seein- 
that this Society as far back as 1789 had published a paper with drawings of 
some details ot the Peterborough ceiling—a paper with which the present paper 
links up with singular appropriateness across the intervening ccnturv and a 
half; and seeing also that Thomas Strickland about the middle of the last 

• My best thanks are due to Dr. Paul Clemen, Hon. F.S.A., for enabling me to do so. 
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X.— A Further Account of the Armour presented in the Sanctuary of the 

Madonna del/e Grazie near Mantua 

By James G. Mann, Esq., M.A ., FS.A. 

Read ioth March 1938 


On the 27th February 1930* I gave to this Society a preliminary account 
of the armour which had for centuries passed unrecognized in the Sanctuary 
church of the Madonna delle Grazie near Mantua. My observations on that 
occasion were based on notes made from the top of a ladder, and the illustra¬ 
tions were from photographs of the figures taken /'// situ in the niches oi the 
gallery which runs round the nave of the church. The true appearance ot 
the armour was at that time concealed under a thick coating of paint and 
accumulated layers of dust Component parts of individual suits were distributed 
among different figures, often quite incongruously and mixed with supplementary 
parts supplied in papier mfiche. The neglected and shambling appearance ot 
the figures went far to explain why the true character of the armour that clothed 
them had not previously been realized. In summing up I ventured to predict 
that ‘if the armour at Grazie were cleaned and well set up, it would present a very 
different appearance from what it does at present, and would almost certainly 
reveal some interesting armourers’ marks. Nine of the seventeen suits include 
Gothic pieces, in some cases virtually complete.’ 

I am now able to present a more detailed report on the armour as a result 
of a thorough examination which has fully justified this assertion. This has been 
made possible through the wholehearted assistance rendered by Mis Excellency 
Monsignor Domenico Menna, who had in the meantime succeeded Monsignor 
Guarnieri as bishop of Mantua. On learning of my previous account, the new 
bishop had one of the armours dismounted, and tests made by scraping portions 
of the paint. These revealed the presence of a number of armourers’ marks. I he 
bishop at once communicated with me, and in September 1937 I went out again 
to Mantua at his invitation and supervised the dismounting of the seventeen 
figures that wear armour. The photographs here reproduced have been selected 
from a total of over two hundred of details and separate pieces which the bishop 
of Mantua generously had taken at his expense in order to assist my studies. » 

The appearance of this ragged regiment with their wooden plumes and 
swords, as they stood in a row after being brought down from the galleries ot 

1 Printed in Arrhatologia , Ixxx, 1930, pp. 117-42, ‘The Sanctuary of the Madonna delle Grazie, 
with notes on Italian armour of the fifteenth century \ 
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the nave, but before being dismantled, can be gathered from pi. c. The armour 
was first removed from the dummies, which were then shown to be not lay 
figures, but merely a frame made of untrimmed poles with the addition of a face, 
two hands, and two feet moulded from papier n niche. 

The armour was then boiled piece by piece in a cauldron in the yard of the 
monaster)'. This may sound to some to be a strange treatment for armour, but 
it is the most effective way of removing stiff coatings of oil paint and dirt 
without harming the metal, and is one familiar to those with experience of the 
conservation of armour. It avoids any risk of scratching and erosion which 
may result from frictional cleaning or the evil effects of the use of acids. The 
armour in many collections has been ruined by over-cleaning; etched decora¬ 
tion, gilding, and even armourers' marks having been effaced by thoughtless 
friction, and the form and set of the plates altered by re-strapping. 

When the various parts were taken from their bath and carefully dried, a 
large number of marks characteristic of the Milanese armourers of the fifteenth 
century were revealed, amounting to thirty-nine in all. The armour was then 
sorted out, and crude fastenings of iron wire, cramps, and rivets, which had been 
used to fix the armour together on the dummies, were removed. With the help 
of a smith and a saddler from Mantua, the armour was remounted in a manner 
more in keeping with its former state. Original rivets were in every case retained 
where they existed, and only a minimum of necessary repairs was made. Bent 
plates were straightened out and missing straps and buckles replaced. With 
one minor exception on no. 15 no new plates have been added to supplement 
the old. The layers of paint had in most cases prevented deep corrosion of the 
metal, but no attempt was made at this stage to remove the rust which dis¬ 
figures many of the pieces. 1 This has been left until more experienced help is 
forthcoming. In the meantime the armour has been greased with vaseline to 
prevent further oxidization. Later it is to be hoped that with judicious cleaning 
the rust may be removed and that the metal will then recover that dark, lustrous 
appearance which is the special property of Milanese armour of the best period. 

The first principle in sorting the armour was to place together those pieces 
of contemporary date, and especially those which bear the same armourer's 
mark. The reassembling of the armour has resulted in the formation of six 
complete figures of Gothic armour of the fifteenth century, one fluted armour, 
lacking its helmet, six miscellaneous half-armours of the first half of the sixteenth 
century, and three of the second half. In the absence of suitable mountings, 

1 It should be explained that the lighter bands along the edges of plates, as seen in several of 
the photographs, do not represent brass borders. They are the consequence of the armour having 
been painted black with yellow edges, and the yellow paint having proved to be a better preservative 
than the black. 
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the six fifteenth-century armours have been photographed upon a living figure. 
The first of the fifteenth-century armours was exhibited in the Mostra Icono- 
graficaGonzaghesca during the summer of 1937 in the Palazzo Ducale at Mantua, 
and three of them (nos. 1-3) were lent to the Mostra delle Armi Antiche held 
at Florence in 1938. The armour has now been moved from the church to a 
room in the conventual buildings of the Sanctuary where it is under the care 
of Father Erminio Carra. 

Description of the Six Fifteenth-century Armours as now Mounted 

1. This (pi. cn) alone of the original figures remains virtually unaltered, for 
all its parts belonged to the fifteenth century and only the tassets have been 
exchanged. As placed in the church, it was the second figure in the gallery 
and used to be known as the Marquess Federigo II Gonzaga( 1519-40). 1 It was 
during his reign that the scheme of transforming the nave with galleries, orna¬ 
mented with wax decoration and peopled with dummies, was undertaken by one 
of the friars, Francesco d’Aquanegra As already noted in my earlier account, 
this armour belongs to a generation previous to this and dates from before 1500- 

It consists of a solidly built armet a rondelle (pis. cvm, 6, cix, 1-3) which 
retains its buff or wrapper. This was found bent up and forced inside the bevor. 
It has since been straightened out and strapped in its proper position covering 
the lower part of the helmet in front. The armet has a keeled ridge over the 
skull, cusped reinforcing plate on the brow, and strongly turned-over borders. 
The cheek-pieces are deep, concealing much of the lower part of the face, and 
a U-shapcd vent has been cut out in front opposite the mouth (pi. cix, 2). The 
rivet-heads of the hinges at the sides are flat and stamped with a rosette pattern 
of a kind frequently found on Milanese armour of this date, and which constantly 
recurs on the armour here (fig. i). 1 

The breastplate (pi. cxi, 1,3) is in two parts. The under one is forged in 
one piece, covering the whole of the breast but stopping short of the waist; it 
has the borders turned strongly outwards. A lance-rest is bolted to the right 
side. Over it is a reinforcing breast of unusual size. It is of greater extent than 
the true breast beneath it, as it reaches to the waist, where the lower edge is 
bent outwards to carry the skirt of lames. It is really an enlarged placate or 
lower breast-plate. Just such a superimposed breast can be seen on the figure 

1 Archacologia, Ixxx, pi. xx. There were several of his armours listed in an inventory of the 
armoury of the castle at Mantua taken in 1542 after the death of his successor. One of these is now 
in the Ambras collection in Vienna. At the time the inventory was made most of the armour was 
probably already in situ in the church of the Sanctuary, and this suit cannot therefore be identified 
with one of those bearing his name in the inventor)'. 

* See p. 322. Others are on the breasts of nos. 1, 2, and 4. 
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of St. George in the painting of the Virgin and Child and Saints by Francesco 
Bonsignore in the church of S. Bernardino at Verona dated 1488, and Ercole 
Grandi s altar-piece in the National Gallery. It fits closely inside the turnover 
of the neck and left armpit of the breast proper and is scooped out on the right 
side to accommodate the lance-rest. Two buckles are placed one on each side 
for the straps to hold it in place, and two other straps were riveted to the sides 
above the waist-line. It carries four lames of a skirt, on the third of which are 
two pairs of flat, rosette-headed rivets to hold the straps supporting the tassets. 
These arc shaped to a point and ridged in the centre, with the inner edges flanged. 
There is a rectangular brayette of mail. The backplate (pi. cxi, 2) is built up of 
one large plate and three acutely pointed and cusped plates overlapping up¬ 
wards. Two buckles are riveted on the shoulders and two at the sides. The 
lower backplate which carried the culet is missing. No marks are discernible 
on the two breasts, backplate, or tassets. The pauldrons are of the ample 
Italian form, extending far behind over the shoulder-blades. That for the left 
(pi. cxv, 2, 3) has a reinforcing plate in front with its upper edge bent forwards 
and stamped with a triple Milanese mark (fig. 3). The pauldron proper is built 
up of four lames, the third being the largest, and stamped with the same triple 
mark. The lowest one is strongly turned over where it encloses the upper arm. 
The right shoulder leaves the armpit free, and is built up of five lames extending 
to the middle of the back. Its reinforcing plate is missing. The left vambrace 
(pi. cxix, 2), by which is meant the whole arm below the shoulder, which was 
the old meaning of the term, 1 consists of an upper cannon nearly enclosing the 
arm, a small articulated couter, with one upper and two lower lames, over which 
is riveted a large reinforcing elbow-guard of fine form bearing a mark (fig. 22). 
It is these large butterfly-like left elbows which give so bold a character to 
Italian armours of this time. The well-modelled lower cannon is formed of two 
parts hinged together and fastened by a buckle and strap near the wrist. The 
right arm (pi. cxix, 1) consists of upper cannon, a sharply pointed articulated 
couter with a finely shaped tendon-protector with its upper half reinforced, and 
a lower cannon similar to that of the left arm. Both arms are stamped with 
a triple mark (fig. 22). The gauntlets (pi. cxxi, 1) have long, pointed cuffs; the 
back of the right hand is protected by a separate plate and the fingers by two 
lames, while the left gauntlet is made in one piece except for a single separate 
plate covering the fingers. 

1 Modem writers have limited it to the armour of the forearm below the elbow in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the rerebrace above the joint But contemporary texts make it clear that the vambrace could 
be regarded as including the forearm, elbow, and part of the upper ami. The rerebrace covered the 
shoulder and upper part of the arm only. Similarly the words gardbrace o rgardt-bras were used in the 
fifteenth century as a variant for the pauldron, but modem writers, especially in France, have misused 
the term to denote an elbow-guard. Inconsistencies in terminology lead to much needless confusion. 
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The cuisses (pis. cxi, 4; cxxii, 3) arc stamped with a triple mark on the top 
lame (fig. 55), and are distinguished by a diagonal lisiire d' arret forged in a 
sweeping curve out of the upper edge of the main thigh-plate. 1 he poleyns' 
have rounded wings at the sides, and are articulated by means of two lames above 
and below, with the addition in each case of an engrailed plate overlapping 
upwards, to which is attached the wire intended to support the mail fringes. 
A number of links of the latter are still attached to it. The greaves are built 
in two halves in the usual way, with internal hinges on the outer side. The 
borders of the insteps are pierced for the attachment of mail shoes. 

2. The second suit(pl. cm, i)as now assembled has many interesting features. 
The armet is of the same type as the last, but carries a triple mark on the back of 
the skull (fig. 38). The breast (pi. cxn, 1) is of specially fine form resembling that 
in a drawing by Alvise Vivarini’in the Uffizi Gallery (pi. ci, 2), being deep and 
rounded, with the lower part coming well up the chest in front, where it is held by 
a strap. The front and back portions, both upper and lower, are hinged together 
on the left side, and are fastened on the right by a strap and buckles and by a hook 
which engages in a slot (pi. exm, 1,3)- The lance-rest is absent, though four holes 
show where it was affixed. There is a skirt of four cusped lames, rounded on the 
hips, from which depend two pointed tassets of elegant form. The upper breast 
and bottom lame of the skirt bear an interesting triple mark with a spurred O 
(fig. 34), the two lower stamps of the three being similar to those on the armet. 
the back (pi. cxn, 3) consists of an upper and a lower portion: the upper is built 
up of one main plate and three pointed lames overlapping upwaids, on the centre 
one is riveted a buckle which receives the strap from the lower half. The latter 
consists of one pointed plate shaped to the waist and bearing the same triple 
mark. The pauldrons are well built: both have reinforcing plates with up¬ 
standing guards; that of the left is distinguished by the diagonal lidge often 
seen on English monumental brasses and tombs, and fastened by a staple and 
linch-pin it has a triple mark including the cross-keys (fig. 10), which will be 
discussed later.’ The arms (pi. cxix, 3,4) are similar to the first suit, having the 
laiw additional i^uard on the left elbow. \\ hen this is detached, the smal er 
articulated couter inside is revealed (pi. exx, 4). The tendon-protector on the 
right has the upper part reinforced like the last with a double thickness. It 
carries a triple mark (fig. 56). The gauntlets (pi. cxxi, 2) have pointed cuffs 


1 The word polevn is here used in preference to the later knee*cop as it was the term in use in 
England at this time'. When Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, issued h.s challenge to all 
comers to meet him in the lists at Calais in 1414. he had painted a pavise with the emblem ot a lady 
sittyng in a gardeyn makeyng a Chappellet, and on her sieve a poleyn with a Rivet ; / *«*«»/ of the 
Birth, Life ami Death 0/Richard Beauchamp , Ear I of II arwtck, edited by \ tscount Dillon and S11 VV . 


St. John Hope, 1914, p. 53 - t ., . 

* J. Byam Shaw, Old Master Drawings, vol. vi (1931), no. 21, pi. 7. 


3 See p. 335. 
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and arc built similarly to the last, namely, the right of four plates, the left 
of two. 

The cuisses (pi cxxh, 2,4) are unequal in height, since a lame is missing from 
the left poleyn. As formerly set up in the church, two of the figures were fitted 
with two right and two left cuisses respectively. These had to be separated and 
properly paired off. That the cuisses are now a pair can be seen from the serrated 
edge of the cusped lame between the main plate and the top plate, and they 
carry the same marks (fig. (>o). The right cuisse retains the vertical plates, 
boxed and hinged to enclose the back of the thigh. A row of holes is pierced 
in the extra plate overlapping upwards below the poleyns for mail fringes, a link 
or two of which remain, and another row is pierced for the same purpose round 
the bottom edge of the greaves. The oval wings of the poleyns are plain. 

3. The third Gothic suit (pi. civ) reproduces in many respects the form of 
the preceding two. The armet differs in that the cheek-pieces are not cut out 
in front of the mouth, and it retains its rondel at the back of the skull (pi. cix, 8 , 9 ). 
The fine breast (pi. cxn, 2,4), built in two separate parts with the lower one over- 
lapping the other in a high point, together with the laminated backplate, closely 
resembles that of the last suit, but bears a different mark (fig. 9). The tassets 
which were previously on no. 1 are exceptionally long and carry the same triple 
mark (fig. 3) as that stamped on the legs. J here is a small mail brayette as on 
no. 1. The pauldrons are of large size with reinforcing plates in front, and extend¬ 
ing far behind (pi cxvi, 1-4). Both arms have well-shaped couters (pl.cxx, 1,2,3). 
The left has, like the last two, a large reinforcing guard attached by a staple, and 
its surface is relieved by two moulded ridges or crestings. It carries a double 
mark (fig. 68) and there is a single mark on the upper arm (fig. 69). One gauntlet, 
the right, survives, and like the other right-hand gauntlets is built up of four 
plates (pi. cxxi, 3). The pair of gauntlets shown in pi. cvn have already been 
described under no. 2, and were used only for the purjjose of the photograph. 

But a feature of unique importance on this suit is the legs (pi. exxm, 2,4). 
'Ihesc were found on the seventh figure in the church, 1 and they possess their 
original mail fringes and shoes. The last two row’s of links of the former and the 
final one of the latter are of latten. The only other authentic examples of this 
feature, so often reproduced by the Old Masters (pi. ci, 1 and 2), are to be seen 
on one of the Churburg armours* which retains its mail shoes, and the legs of 
the so-called armour of the condottiere Niccolb da Tolentino, : ‘ which retains the 
mail fringes at the knees. All other instances of mail fringes at the knees know n 

1 Archatologia , Ixxx, pi. xxn, i. 

Trapp and Mann, 77 it Armoury of tht ('cistIt of ( hurburg, no. 20. It is reproduced in 

Arthatologia, Ixxx, pi. xxm, 3. and is now in the collection of Mr. R. L. Scott. 

* Arthatologia, Ixxx, pi. xxviii, 3. 
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to the writer are modern restorations, often added where no fringes originally 
existed. No other legs than these in the Sanctuary’ are known to possess both 
fringes and mail shoes. Thecuisses are well constructed, and the right one retains 
the vertical hinged plates boxed to enclose the back of the thigh. The well- 
known triple mark (fig. 3) is on the uppermost plate in each case. The poleyns 
have finely moulded wings at the sides. 

4. The next suit to be described (pi. chi , 2) has a neat little armet of a 
different type from the last three (pi. cvm, 3, cx, 3). It is shaped at the neck, and 
the cheek-pieces are cut low to leave more room for the face. Other distinctive 
features are the piercing of the right side of the visor, and the manner in which 
the lower edge of the sight is turned upwards and not doubled over. The 
articulated breast and back, large and rounded (pi. exm, 2, 4), resemble the last 
two in build, but are stamped with a different mark, very distinctly impressed 
several times in all (fig. 33). The tassets are missing, but flat rosette-headed 
rivets show where they were once attached by straps to the third of the four 
lames of the skirt. The line of rivets along the border of the lowest lame secured 
the lining. The pauldrons (pi. cxvn, 1-4) are of ample build like those of no. 3, 
with reinforcing plates attached in each case by a central bolt in front, and one 
shows triple m marks ( fig. 9). At the back they extend far beyond the shoulder- 
blades, the left being built of four and the right of five lames, the lower two 
cusped. A rib for strengthening it is riveted along the top edge of the middle 
lame of the right shoulder. The arms (pi. cxxix, 2) are less impressive in outline 
than those hitherto described. The left elbow has an additional guard very’ little 
larger than the couter which it covers; the upper and lower cannons are articu¬ 
lated twice above and once below. The lower cannons of the vambraces are of 
the usual Italian type, hinged on the outside and fastened by a buckle and strap 
across the forearm. There are no gauntlets and those shown in the illustration 
of this suit are those already described under no. 2. The legs are incomplete and 
lack the backplates of both cuisses and greaves. The cuisses are good and 
are similar in build to those of the last suit, except that the lx>ttom lames of the 
poleyns are longer. The front plates of the greaves are of poor form and material, 
and though old, were probably added when the figure was dressed for the 
Sanctuary. 

5. The fifth and sixth Gothic suits (pi. cv, 2, 1) present a somewhat later 
appearance than the others by reason of the form of their breast and backplates. 
These are forged in one piece without placates or articulation. The armet of 
the fifth (pi. cvm, 5, cix, 7) is of good fifteenth-century form, with an interesting 
triple mark with a castle on the back (fig. 44). The breast, which has strong turn¬ 
overs at neck and armholes, retains its lance-rest (pi. cxiv, 2). There are three 
lames to the skirt and a triple m mark (fig. 9) in the centre of the lowest. The 
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left pauldron is fitted with a very large, enveloping reinforcement with high 
upstanding neck-guard, probably dating from very' late in the century' or early 
in the next. It is affixed by a bolt to a pauldron’of four plates, of which the 
main plate has an outward-turned flange which fits neatly within the high neck- 
guard of the reinforcing plate (pi. cxvm, 4). The right pauldron (pi. cxvui, 1, 2) 
is sinul.u to those on nos. 3 and 4 already described. It has a reinforcing piece in 
tront, affixed to six lames which extend far behind, the two lower being engrailed 
along their upper edges. Instead ot a lisiire d'arret or stop-rib, riveted to the 
main lame, it is strengthened by a corresponding ridge embossed along its upper 
edge. It carries the same mark as the breast-plate (fig. 9). 1 he arms are sym¬ 
metrical and they too are probably later in date than those previously described. 
They have large wings attached to the couters to protect the bend of the arm 
and no reinforcing plates (pi. cxxix, 3). There are two lames above and two below 
the couter in each case. There are no gauntlets, and those shown in the photo¬ 
graph havc already been described with no. 2. I he legs are good examples of 
fifteenth-century Italian armour (pi. exxm, 1,3). The cuisses,as usual, consist of a 
mam thigh-piece, with a stiong tuinover to act as a / isiere it arret at the upper 
edge, above which is a narrow cusped lame, and then a larger topmost plate 
bearing the armourers mark (figs. 58. 59)- I he right one retains the longi¬ 
tudinal hinged plates for the back of the thigh. The poleyns are articulated 
once above and twice below’, and the left one retains the extra lame pierced for 
carrying the mail fringe. The side-wings are of simple heart-shaped form. The 
lower edges of the greaves are perforated for the attachment of mail shoes. 

6. 1 he sixth and last ol the Gothic armours carries an armet with a small 
visor (pi. cx, 1, 2). There is a single mark of a split cross (fig. 70) on the right 
side only at the back of the skull. The breast-plate, like that of no. 5. has no 
placate, and is built in one piece (pi. cxiv, 1). It is fitted with gussets at the 
armholes, another late sign, and it probably dates front between the years 1490 
and 1510. There are three lames to the skirt and no tassets. The left pauldron 
(pi. cxvn, 6) is varied by shell-like flutings, and tw o holes in front suggest that it 
possessed a large reinforcing plate similar to no. 5. The right one. which is not 
a pair to it, is earlier and more strictly Gothic in form. It is built of five lames, 
the two lower ones attached by sliding rivets, with a lisiire d'arret riveted along 
the upper edge of the main plate at the back (pi. cxvm, 5, 6). The arms, like 
those of the last suit, are symmetrical (pi. cxxix, 1), and their date is probably 
contemporary' with the breast-plate. It happens that the smith, when removing 
the nails which held them rigid, has exchanged and reversed the couters, but it 
is a simple matter to put this right. The borders of the wings are sunk. Both the 
gauntlets are fluted mittens, but are not a pair, as can be seen from the decora¬ 
tion of the cufts (pi. cxxi, 4)- 1 hese, too, probably' date from about 1300 and are 
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on the threshold of the so-called ‘Maximilian' fashion. The legs are well built, 
but late (pL cxxii, 1). The cuisses have deep hollow flanges, forming listtres 
d'arret to protect the groin. They retain their protection for the back ol the 
thigh, consisting in this case of a single hinged plate to each. The bottom edge 
of the greaves is cut off straight in the Italian fashion of the sixteenth century, 
and is not shaped to the instep like the earlier examples previously described. 

The appearance of these armours in their pristine state, with their straps 
covered in crimson velvet and their armets topped with immense plumes and 
globular crests, can be seen in the battle-pieces of Paolo Uccello or in Piero 
della Francesca’s fresco in the church of S. Francesco at Arezzo (pi. cvi). 

Sometimes the breast-plates, when formed of one piece, like those of nos. 5 
and 6, were covered with gold brocade, as worn by two of the figures in the 
fifteenth-century painting of a battle removed from one of the walls of the castle 
of Sabbionara, and now in the Diocesan Museum at Trent (pl.cvn). This paint¬ 
ing recalls Uccello's composition ‘The Rout of San Romano’ in the National 
Gallery, even to the trumpeters in the background, but is by a less accomplished 
hand. Yet the details of the armour are reproduced with knowledge. The horse¬ 
men are depicted as wearing sallets as well as armets. It is interesting to notice 
that in the pose of the falling horseman wearing a T-shaped sallet, on the right, 
the painter has reproduced a detail from a wall-painting of a century earlier in the 
same castle.* There are no sallets in the Sanctuary. A good representation of the 
armour of this time is given by the reliefs of SS. Faustino and Giovita erected 
at Brescia in memory of their intervention in the siege of 1438 (pi. cxxiv, 4). 

M ilanese harnesses were in wide demand outside 1 taly. Our Fellow M r. M.S. 
Giuseppi has kindly drawn my attention to the following contemporary evidence 
of the purchase of Milanese armour in England. 

(Public Record Office, Exchequer (E. 101), 128/31) 
m. 4. 

Cest la view dc Richard Riche surveiour ct oste ordeigne et depute par Robert 
Large maicr de la Cite de Loundrez sur lez marchauntz esteauntz en lostiell dc Johan 
Michcll, Cestasavoier sur le dit Johan Michcll et Felix de Fagnano marchauntz de Luke 
ct Alisaundr* Palestrell pur surveiour taunt bien lour marchaundiscz trovez en lour gard 
ou aprez venauntz come lemployment dicell parentre le Feste de Pasque lan du notre sove- 
reyne seigneur le Roy Herr'vjme xixme et le Feste de Seint Michcll proschein ensuant. 

Les marchaundises venduz par les ditz marchauntz de lez marchaundises trovez en 
lour meson al Feste de Pasque lan xviijme. 

En primez a j Squyer le xvj jour de Maij j hartley's de Meleytt complet* pur v li. 

Item a j altr Squyer le xviij jour de Maij j par legg hartleys pur xx s. 

1 Archacologia , Ixxxiv, 73, fig. 1. 
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m. 7. 

C’est la view de Richard Riche surveiour et oste ordeigne ct depute par Robert 
Large maicr de la Cite de Loundrez sur lez marchauntz esteantz en losticll de Johan 
Michelle, Cestasavoier sur le dit Johan Michelle et Felix de Fagnano marchauntz de 
Luke et Alisaundr* Palestrell surveiour taunt bien lour marchaundisez trovez en leur 
gard oue aprez venantz come lemploiment dicell parentre lc Fest de Seint Michell lan du 
notre sovereyne seigneur le Roy Herr Sizmc xix et Ie Fest de Pask proschein ensuant. 

Lcs marchaundisez venduz par lez ditz marchauntz de lez marchaundisez trovez en 
lour meson al Fest de Pask lan du notre sovereyne seigneur le Roy Herr’ vjme xixme. 

It’m a Ser John Cresy le xvij jour de Dec j hartleys de Meleyn com pieC pur 

viij li. vj s. viij d. 

It’m a j Squycr le vij jour de Janever j hartleys de Meleyn complet* pur v li. 

It’m a altr’ Squycr le xxij jour de Joncver j ha rues de Meleyn complct' pur 

v li. xvj s. viij d. 

It’m j peyr legg barneys ct j peyr Gloves pur xxvj s. viij d. 

It’m a j Squycr le iij jour de Fev’y hartleys de Meleyn complet' pur v li. vj s. viij d. 

It’m a ij altres Squyers ij hartleys de Meleyn complet ’ pur xij li. 

It’m a altr* iij salatles pur xx s. 

It’m a ij Squyeres le xviij jour de Fev* ij hartleys de Meleyn complet ' pur xj li. 

It’m a John Savyle le mesme jour j hartleys de Meleyn complet' pur vj li. 

It’m j payr Glovez pur v s. viij d. 

Sir John Crcssy is commemorated by an alabaster effigy in armour in 
Dodford Church, Northamptonshire (pi. cx, 7). The inscription round his tomb 
recounts that he was captain of the towns of Lisieux, Orbec, and Pont l’Ev£que 
in Normandy. Hartshorne states that he commanded a force of 54 horse and 
foot lancers and 147 archers. 1 He died at Tove, in Lorraine, on 4th March 
1444, shortly before his thirty-seventh birthday. The complete Milanese 
armour which he purchased in 1441 from the merchants Johan Michelle (pre¬ 
sumably Giovanni Michele) and Felix de Fagnano (Felice da Fagnano). of 
Lucca, and Alessandro Palestrelli for the sum of^8. 6 s. Sd. would be one of the 
earlier fashion with a deep skirt of lames like nos. 19 and 20 at Churburg/ 
Unfortunately his effigy does not reproduce it plate for plate like the Milanese 
armour on the bronze effigy of another and more exalted English commander 
in France, Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, at St. Mary’s, Warwick. The 
armour on Sir John Cressy s effigy is a stock pattern of the Nottingham alabaster- 
men. Yet some of the alabaster tombs show clearly enough pauldrons of Italian 
type with reinforcing plates superimposed on narrow lames at the neck, for 
instance, those of Sir Nicholas (d. 1473) and Sir Ralph (d. 1483) Fitzherbert at 
Norbury, Derbyshire. Brasses of the type of Richard Fox (d. 1439), at Arkesden, 

1 The Recumbent Monumental Effigies in Northamptonshire , 1876, 32. 

* Trapp and Mann, The Armoury of the Castle of Churburg, 1929, pis. xx and xxm. 
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Essex/ and that of Richard Quatremayns, c. 1460, at Thame, Oxfordshire,* show- 
in the formation of the pauldrons and the large, unsymmetrical elbow'-pieces 
slightly exaggerated, but unmistakable illustrations of armour of the Milanese 
fashion. There are numerous references to sallets of * meleynw-ith and without 
visors, in the Howard household accounts of the second half of the fifteenth 
century.’ The prices of £8. 6s. &/., £6, £3. 16s. &/., and £3. 10 5., paid by Sir John 
Cressy and his squires for complete suits, can be compared w ith the price ot 
£6. 16s. &/. given twenty-eight years later by Master Nicholas Howard on 
30th September 1468, ‘paid for a harnes complete for hvm and an estrich 
tether vj//. xvji. viij d.\ and on 16th October: ‘John Nytere. Item, paid for a 
harness complete for hym and an estriche fether vij //.’ 4 

Comparison of the Component Parts of the Six Armours of the 

Fifteenth Century 

si raids. There are seven armets in the Sanctuary. By this name is denoted 
the type of close-helmet formed of a skull, to which are hinged two cheek-pieces 
meeting and fastened at the chin, and fitted with a pointed visor in one piece, 
the sight usually being formed by the gap betw een its upper edge and the skull.’ 
Except in very early instances, the brow- has the additional protection of a cusped 
reinforcing plate Meyrick first drew attention to this characteristic Italian head- 
piece of the fifteenth century, but it is the late Baron de Cosson who has 
given to it its special place in the literature of armour.* This compact form of 
closc-helmet came into being in the first halt ot the fifteenth century as a sub¬ 
stitute for the bascinet with plate gorget, and its earliest form is demonstrated 
by two examples in the Armoury at Churburg (nos. 18 and 57), by one in the 
I ower ol London, and one now in the Mackav collection, but formerly in that 
ot the Baron de Cosson." Other examples of the early armet have been retrieved 
from the Venetian arsenals at Chalcis and Rhodes in the Levant, several of 
which are now- in the Dean collection in the Metropolitan Museum. 

1 he seven armets in the Sanctuary are all of the same generic type, the 
earliest probably dating from the middle of the fifteenth century, but all differ 

1 Arc/tacdogta, Ixxx, 124, fig. 4; C. Boutell, The Monumental Brasses of England, 1849. 

- Laking, Record, i, fig. 208; Boutell, op. cit. 

1 Published by the Roxburghe Club, 1841 and 1844; extract reprinted in Trans. Essex Arch. Soc., 
vol xxii (N.S.), pt. 2, 1939. 

4 Within little more than a century Lord Pembroke was paying .£500 for his enriched Greenwich 
suit, which is now in the Metropolitan Museum at New York; in 1921 it changed hands for many 
times this amount. 

' Catalogue of an Exhibition of Helmets and Mail, Arch. Journal, Ixxx, 1880, p. 27. The 
etymology of the word is uncertain ; cf. Victor Gay, Glossaire archiologique. 

* Laking, op. al. t ii, figs. 430 and 431. 
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in the details of their form. Three of them bear armourers’ marks (figs. 38,44,70), 
and there are traces of what may have been a mark on a fourth (no. 1). The armets 
on the armours nos. 1 and 2 (pis. cvm, 6,2, cix, 1-3.5,6) are probably the earlier in 
point of date, as the visors are small, with heavily turned-over upper edges, and 
the chin-pieces high and stiff, with little modelling to the shape of the neck. In 
this respect they are not far removed in form from the early examples mentioned 
above. To accommodate the mouth the high barrier in front is cut into a U-shaped 
vent on nos. 1 and 2. There is no such vent on nos. 3. 5, and 6. as the face opening 
is much larger. That on no. 11, illustrated on pi. cvm, 4, is almost certainly the 
latest in point of date, as it is etched with floral and engrailed patterns, and the 
cheek-pieces are pierced on each side with a circle of holes for hearing such as 
occurs on helmets of the sixteenth century. The plume-holder at the side 
is a late sign, but may have been added subsequently. This armet, which 
is damaged on the right side of the jaw, and that on no. 4 (pi, cvm, 3, 
cx, 3, 5) have the hinges of the visor concealed; they fit more neatly 
at neck and chin, and the lower edge sweeps in a curve to a short tail 
at the back. Their chins are not so steep, the upper edges of the visors have 
not the same rigid turnovers, and the point is retrousse. They can be compared 
to the helmet from the Argaiz and de Cosson collections, now in the Cleveland 
Museum, Ohio, 1 * and an etched one in the Mus£e de l’Armde, no. H 56.* 

As already noted, the armet on no. 1 has characteristic Italian flat-headed 
rivets stamped with a rosette (fig. 1). This feature occurs on several other 
parts of armour in the Sanctuary, and when repairing the armour care was 
taken to ensure that they were preserved. There is in existence so much 
Italian armour of the fifteenth century with rivets of this kind that it is unlikely 
that they indicate the work of one armourer, and their presence may be due 
to their having been bought wholesale from a smith who supplied the trade 
with hand-wrought rivets. 3 Unfortunately a modern restorer has hit on the idea 
of copying them, and in recent times they have been inserted in armour where 
they probably never existed, with the consequent risk of sadly misleading 
future students. 

As previously noted, the armet on the first suit retains its ‘wrapper’, which 
was found bent nearly double and forced inside the chin. It can be seen peeping 
through the vent cut out opposite the mouth of the armet in the illustration 
to my previous account of the Sanctuary. 4 It has since been straightened 
out, a strap and buckle added, and now fits closely to the visor of its armet as 

1 Laking, Record\ ii, fig. 440; Helen I. Gilchrist, Catalogue of the. Severance Collection of Arms and 

Armor presented to the Cleveland Museum , 1924, pi. vii. 5 Laking, op. cit., ii, fig. 441. 

3 The Howard household accounts record the purchase of 20,000 brigandine nails for 115. 8 d. 

4 Arehaeotogia , Ixxx, pi. xx. 
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m. 7. 

C*est la view de Richard Riche surveiour et oste ordeigne ct depute par Robert 
Large maier de la Cite de Loundrez sur lez marchauntz esteantz en lostiell de Johan 
Michelle, Cestasavoicr sur Ie dit Johan Michelle et Felix de Fagnano marchauntz de 
Luke et Alisaundr’ Palestrell surveiour taunt bien lour marchaundisez trovez cn leur 
gard ouc aprez venantz come lemploiment dicell parentre Ie Fest de Seint Michell lan du 
notre sovereyne seigneur Ie Roy Herr* Sizme xix et le Fest de Pask proschein ensuant. 

Lcs marchaundisez venduz par lez ditz marchauntz de lez marchaundisez trovez en 
lour meson al Fest de Pask lan du notre sovereyne seigneur Ie Roy Herr* vjme xixme, 

It’m a Ser John Crcsy Ie xvij jour de Dec*/ hameys de Meleyn com piet' pur 

viij li. vj s. viij d. 

It’m a j Squ}'er le vij jour de Janever j hameys de Meleyn cam pie C pur v li. 

It’m a altr’ Squyer le xxij jour de Jonever j hantes de Meleyn compleC pur 

v li. xvj s. viij d. 

It’m j peyr legg hameys et j peyr Gloves pur xxvj s. viij d. 

It’m a j Squyer le iij jour de Fev’y hameys de Meleyn complet' pur v li. yj s. viij d. 

It’m a ij altres Squyers ijbarneys de Meleyn compleC pur xij li. 

It’m a altr* iij salattes pur xx s. 

It’m a ij Squyeres le xviij jour de Fev’ ij barneys de Meleyn compleC pur xj li. 

It’m a John Savyle le mesme jour j hameys de Meleyn compleC pur vj li. 

It’m j payr Gloves pur v s. viij d. 

Sir John Cressy is commemorated by an alabaster effigy in armour in 
Dodford Church, Northamptonshire (pi. cx, 7). The inscription round his tomb 
recounts that he was captain of the towns of Lisieux, Orbec, and Pont FEv6que 
in Normandy. Hartshorne states that he commanded a force of 54 horse and 
foot lancers and 147 archers.' He died at Tove, in Lorraine, on 4th March 
1444, shortly before his thirty-seventh birthday. The complete Milanese 
armour which he purchased in 1441 from the merchants Johan Michelle (pre¬ 
sumably Giovanni Michele) and Felix de Fagnano (Felice da Fagnano), of 
Lucca, and Alessandro Palestrelli for the sum of^8.65.8//. would be one of the 
earlier fashion with a deep skirt of lames like nos. 19 and 20 at Churburg. 1 
Unfortunately his effigy does not reproduce it plate for plate like the Milanese 
armour on the bronze effigy of another and more exalted English commander 
in France, Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, at St. Mary's, Warwick. The 
armour on Sir John Cressy s effigy is a stock pattern of the Nottingham alabaster- 
men. Yet some of the alabaster tombs show clearly enough pauldrons of Italian 
type with reinforcing plates superimposed on narrow lames at the neck, for 
instance, those of Sir Nicholas \d. L473) and Sir Ralph (d. 1483) Fitzherbert at 
Norbury, Derbyshire. Brasses of the type of Richard Fox (</. 1439), at Arkcsden, 

1 The Recumbent Monumental Effigies in Northamptonshire, 1876, 32. 

* Trapp and Mann, The Armoury of the Castle oj Churburg, 1929, pis. xx and xxiii. 
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Essex,' and that of Richard Quatremayns, c . 1460, at Thame, Oxfordshire, 1 show 
in the formation of the pauldrons and the large, unsymmetrical elbow-pieces 
slightly exaggerated, but unmistakable illustrations of armour of the Milanese 
fashion. T here are numerous references to sallets of ‘ meleyn with and without 
visors, in the Howard household accounts of the second half of the fifteenth 
century.' The prices ol £8.6 s. 8 //., £6 , £5. \6s. &/., and £$. 105., paid by Sir John 
Cressy and his squires for complete suits, can be compared with the price of 
£6. 16 s. 8(/. given twenty-eight years later by Master Nicholas Howard on 
30th September 1468, ‘paid for a harnes complete for hym and an estrich 
fether vj//. xvj s. viijand on 16th October: ‘John Nytere. Item, paid for a 
harness complete for hym and an estriche fether vij li ! 4 

Comparison of tiie Component Parts of the Six Armours of the 

Fifteenth Century 

A rinds. There are seven armets in the Sanctuary. By this name is denoted 
the type of close-helmet formed of a skull, to which are hinged two cheek-pieces 
meeting and fastened at the chin, and fitted with a pointed visor in one piece, 
the sight usually being formed by the gap between its upper edge and the skull. 
Except in very early instances, the brow has the additional protection of a cusped 
reinforcing plate. Meyrick first drew attention to this characteristic Italian head- 
piece of the fifteenth century, but it is the late Baron de Cosson who has 
given to it its special place in the literature of armour/ This compact form of 
close-helmet came into being in the first hall of the fifteenth century as a sub¬ 
stitute for the bascinet with plate gorget, and its earliest form is demonstrated 
by two examples in the Armoury at Churburg (nos. 18 and 57), by one in the 
l ower of London, and one now in the Mackay collection, but formerly in that 
ol the Baron de Cosson/* Other examples of the early armet have been retrieved 
from the Venetian arsenals at Chalcis and Rhodes in the Levant, several of 
which are now in the Dean collection in the Metropolitan Museum. 

The seven armets in the Sanctuary are all of the same generic type, the 
earliest probably dating from the middle of the fifteenth century, but all differ 

1 Arckatologia, Ixxx, 124, fig. 4; C. Boutell, The Monumental Brasses of England, 1849. 

a Laking, Record, i, fig. 208; Boutell, of eit. 

1 Published by the Roxburghe Club, 1841 and 1844; extract reprinted in Trans. Essex Arch. Soc ., 
vol. xxii (N.S.), pt. 2, 1939. 

* Within little more than a century Lord Pembroke was paying £500 for his enriched Greenwich 
suit, which is now in the Metropolitan Museum at New York; in 1921 it changed hands for many 
times this amount. 

a Catalogue of an Exhibition of Helmets and Mail, Arch. Journal, Ixxx, 1880, p. 27. The 
etymology of the word is uncertain ; cf. Victor Gay, Glossaire archcologique. 

* Laking, op. cit., ii, figs. 430 and 431. 
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shown on pi. cix, 3. It is equipped with three gorget plates and resembles the 
wrapper on the armet formerly in the Franchetti collection, sold at Sotheby's 
on 20th June 1929, and now in that of Mr. Clarence Mackay. Another was in 
the Spitzer collection, 1 and M. Pauilhac possesses a third. There are also two 
gorget lames of wrappers which were found inside one of the suits when it 
was dismounted. Wrappers of this kind are shown strapped in position on the 
armets of some of the mounted men-at-arms in the battle picture from the 
castle of Sabbionara illustrated on pi. cvn, and in the portraits of Federigo 
da Montefeltro by Piero della Francesca and Justus of Ghent in the Brera 
Gallery at Milan and the Palazzo Barberini at Rome respectively.* 

In the case of the armet on no. 4 the edges of the cheek plates meet in 
a vertical line down the back, covering the tail and allowing the stem of the 
missing rondel to project through a hole (pi. cx, 5). The crown is low and the 
face opening cut wide at the mouth (pi. cx, 3). The visor is pierced with 
breaths on the right side, the only one to have these. 

Breasts and Back plates. The cuirasses of the six fifteenth-century armours 
in the Sanctuary fall into two groups. Three of them (nos. 2, 3, and 4) have 
the breast built in two parts, an upper and a lower, the latter cusped and over¬ 
lapping the other with a high central point. The backs are also in two parts, 
but the upper is generally built of several plates overlapping upwards chevron- 
wise. The back of the armour of Ferdinand the Catholic at Vienna is built in 
this way. Chevronny multi-laminated backs of this kind are also to be seen on 
the armours of Frederick the Victorious at Vienna and of Pctermann Feer at 
Lucerne. The form probably represents a later stage than the more horizontal 
articulation of those of Ulrich VI Matsch and Galeazzo de Arco at Churburg 
(pi. exxx, 1). 3 There is a chevronny back of this kind in the Ressman collection 
in the Bargello, the component plates of which have been riveted together, and 
another is to be seen among the armour from Rhodes in the Tower of London. 

Of the first group, two closely resemble each other (nos. 2 and 3, pis. cxn, 
cxiii, 1,3), though the armourers’ marks upon them show that they were made 
in different workshops. The form is of the finest and resembles that represented 
in Zaganelli’s painting (pi. ci, 1) and on the intarsia panel of Federigo da Monte- 
feltro’s study. 4 The lower breast-plate is finely cusped. The upper and lower 
parts, back and front, are hinged together on the left side and fastened by straps 

1 La Collation Spitzer, 1890, tome vi, no. 28, where it is wrongly represented inside the visor. 

5 Laking, op. (it., i, tigs. 225 and 226. Also on the panel representing his armour in his study 
in the castle at Urbino, Archaeologia, lxxx, pi. xxx, 2. This is the armet it la fa$on dItalic annS de 
sa grande baviere referred to by Olivier de la Marche in his account of the combat between Jacques 
d'AsTanches and Jacques dc Lalain in 1450. 

3 Trapp and Mann, The Armoury 0/ the Castle of Churburg , 1929, nos. 19 and 21. 

4 Archaeologia, lxxx, pi. xxx, 2. 
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on the right. 1 he lower breast and back are cut out in a rectangular gap to 
give room to the hinge ot the upper portions. The borders of neck and armholes 
are turned over and the lower breast carries a skirt ol five cusped lames. In 
the case of no. 4 (pi. cxiu, 2,4) the lower breast or placate differs from nos. 2 and 
3 in that it is not swallow-tailed at the point nor cusped at the sides. Nos. 1, 3, 
and 4 have rivets on the second lame from the bottom for carrying tassets. In 
the sixteenth century the tassets were usually suspended from the lowest lame. 

In the case of no. 1 the breast is differently formed (pi. cxi, 1, 2). This is 
only one o! several details in which this armour shows particular variations. 
1 he upper breast is almost complete in itself and reaches nearly to the waist. 
1 he edges of the neck and armpits are strongly turned outwards. The lower 
breast is also very extensive and almost completely covers the upper breast, 
reaching to the turnover of the neck and left armpit of the latter, but cut away 
in a circular void to make room for the lance-rest which is bolted to the right 
side of the upper breast. The upper back is built of one main and three other 
plates overlapping upwards in cusps, the central point of the topmost reaching 
to the strong turnover at the back of the neck (pi. cxi, 2). On the shoulders are 
ri\eted two buckles for straps joining it to the upper breast, a hinge on the left, 
and a buckle on the right side lower down. 1 he lower backplate is missing. 
1 hese pieces bear no armourer s mark. I o the bottom of the lower breast is 
riveted a skirt of tour lames, from the third of which depend tassets of character¬ 
istic Gothic form, pointed, with flanged edges and central ridge. 

1 here are three pairs of fifteenth-century tassets in the Sanctuary', always 
the rarest of elements of armour, since they are so easily detached and lost. 
Those of no. 2 bear an armourer’s mark (fig. 57), and are of fine form with the 
top edge cut to a shield-shaped point in the centre. 1 hose of no. 1 resemble 
the tassets ot no. 2 except that they are rather broader, have no point on the 
top edge, and have no armourers mark. Both of them are smaller than the 
third pair on no. 3 (pi. cxxvr, 3), which are unusually large and of rather light 
metal. I hey bear the same marks (fig. 3) as the legs with which they are now 
associated. 1 assets ot this kind can be seen on many r Italian paintings of the 
quattrocento, such as the figure of San Liberale in the famous altarpiece by 
Giorgione at Castelfranco. and St. Michael in Botticino's painting of St. Roch 
in the Accademia at Florence, and the right-hand figure in Zaganelli’s altarpiece 
of the Virgin and Child and Saints in the Brera Gallery (pi. ci, r). Very large 
ones, like the pair described on no. 3, can be seen in Luca Signorelli's painting 
of Totila mounting his horse at Monte Oliveto. 1 

The other two breasts (on nos. 5 and 6) are built in one piece. No. 6 (pi. cxiv, 1) 
has a central ridge and movable gussets at the armpits; no. 5 (pi. cxiv, 2) has a 

1 Archaeologia, lxxx, pi. xxvm, 1. 
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lancc-rest bolted to its right side and holes for attaching one can be seen on the 
other. Both have three lames of a skirt. In the case of no. 6 the bottom lame is 
curved in the centre to follow the arched line made by the tassets, and the edges 
are not cusped. It is probably the later of the two and may date after the year 
1500. It bears no mark. The other bears the armourers mark (fig. 9) stamped 
on the bottom lame of the skirt. Breasts forged out of one piece are to be seen 
on the armour of Giovanni Fregoso at Vienna,’ and in Giorgione’s study for 
San Liberate, sometimes called ‘Gaston de Foixin the National Gallery. 

Pauldrons . These provide a rich variety of those great enveloping defences 
described by contemporaries as d la fagon d'Italic. On Verrocchio's statue ot 
Bartolomeo Coileoni at Venice they are shown actually to overlap at the back, 
and the same can be seen on the back view of the armour of Roberto di San 
Severino at Vienna (pi. exxx, 2). Their great size is well indicated on the 
warrior saint in Hugo van der Goes’s panel of Queen Margaret of Scotland at 
Holyrood painted between 1469 and 1473.* They are illustrated here in detail, 
back and front, so that their construction can be gathered more easily than by 
verbal description (pis. cxv-cxvm). In nearly every case they are built up of 
from four to six long lames curving round the shoulder-blades; to these are fixed 
by a single rivet or staple in front the shaped reinforcing plate, which had 
developed from the roundel of the earlier part of the century." The reinforcing 
plate is larger on the left shoulder or bridle arm. There is a curious shield- 
shaped patch on the left pauldron of the first suit where the rivet attaches it to 
the pauldron beneath (pi. cxv, 2). In the case of the left pauldron of no. 2, 
the reinforcing piece is embossed with a diagonal rib, a feature illustrated on 
numerous English brasses of the middle of the century. 4 It occurs on the armour 
at Churburg no. 20. now Mr. Scott's, on the Dino suit (de Cosson Cat. no. A 1) 
in the Metropolitan Museum, and on the armour at Schwabisch-GmUnd. 4 In 
place of a rivet, it is held, like the reinforcing plate of the elbow, by a staple or 
linch-pin. The upper edge of the reinforcing plate is bent outwards to defend 
the neck. The pauldrons of nos. 3 and 4 are similar in general build, though 
differing in minor details (pis. cxvi, i -4, cxvii , 1-4). Similar pauldrons are on the 
armours of Ulrich VI Matsch and Galeazzo de Arco at Churburg (pi. exxx, 1), 
and in a drawing by Giovanni Bellini in the Louvre executed about 1445. 
The lower lames at the back of the right pauldrons of nos. 1 and 5, and the left 

‘ Ibid., pi. xxix, fig 3; cf. also fig. 2. 

* Laking, Record, i. fig. 235; the details are more clearly apparent in Henry Shaw’s Dresses and 
Decorations of the Middle Ages , 1843, pi. 59. 

a The earlier type of pauldrons with rondels, c. 1435, is reproduced in Archacologia , lxxx, 
pi. xxv ; Laking, op. cit. } i, figs. 219 and 220. 

4 Archacologia, lxxx, p. 124, brasses of Richard Fox, d. 1439. and Richard Dyxton, d. 1438. 

4 Ibid., Ixxxiv, 87, pi. xxviii. 
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pauldron of no. 4, are prolonged into points, like those of the armour of Roberto 
di San Severino at Vienna (pi. cxxx, 2). The long extension of the pauldrons at 
the back is in most cases strengthened and made rigid by a narrow strip of iron 
or /isir re d'arret riveted along it. In the case of the right pauldron on no. 5 
(pl. cxviu, 2), its place is taken by an embossed rib beaten out from the lame 
itself. The upper borders of the lower lames at the back are in most cases 
escalloped. Articulation is by means of sliding rivets and straps, which can be 
clearly seen in the interior view on pl. cxviu, 5. 

These large pauldrons were quite independent of the vambraces, as is shown 
in many contemporary illustrations, where the loose mail sleeve of the hauberk 
worn beneath the armour of plate is allowed to fall over the upper part of the 
vambrace (pl. ci, 2). 

The very large reinforcing plate of no. 5 (pl. cxviu, 4) is of great size, covering 
the whole of the pauldron in front, and fits closely over the upstanding guard 
which extends from the main plate of the pauldron. There was a large guard of 
this kind among the quattrocento pieces which passed through the Simonetti and 
Franchetti collections, but it had been separated from the armet and gauntlet 
when these were sold atSotheby'sin 1929. Compare the large guard on the armour 
signed by Negroli in the Mus6e de TArmce, no. G10. High guards of this kind 
worn with armets are portrayed in the ranks of men-at-arms in the contemporary 
painting of the battle of Pavia, 1525, in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 1 

In the case of the left pauldron of no. 6 (pl. cxvu, 6), a reinforcing plate of 
this kind is absent, but two holes show where it could be bolted. This pauldron 
is fluted at the back and its lower lames fit closer to the upper arm than is the 
case with pauldrons of the earlier and more voluminous type, which were quite 
independent of the vambraces. This pauldron and the right pauldron of no. 2 
(pl. cxiv, 6) are of inferior quality to the others. 

yarn braces. The anonymous fifteenth-century author of the manuscript 
account ‘Du Costume militaire dcs fran9ais cn 1446’, published in 1866 by the 
Comte de Bellcval, stated that in his time there were two sorts of armour for 
the arm, ‘ Lcs nags ct les plus cornu ns qni sc font a Milan, ,/ni sc tic uncut dcs pieces 
ensemble depuis la jointure de la main jnsqnes a qnatre on a six dob pres la jointure 
de lespaulle haute’. 'The other kind 'soulfab en trois piices ’. It is the first that 
is represented here. The vambrace in each case consists firstly of an upper 
cannon, which nearly envelops the arm and was laced through a hole at the 
top to the sleeve of the arming doublet; secondly, a couter or elbow cop, articu¬ 
lated by one lame above and two below; and, thirdly, the lower cannon, which 
is formed of two parts hinged together and closed round the forearm in the 
Italian manner by means of a strap and buckle instead of a pin and hole. The 

1 Charles fToulkes, European Arms and Armour in the Univtrsity of Oxford, 1912, pl. 1. 
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borders at shoulder and wrist are turned over to obviate a sharp edge. On three 
of the suits (nos. 1, 2, and 3), as now arranged, the vambraces exemplify the tully 
developed system of the Italian quattrocento, being bold and unsymmetrical in 
outline, with a big reinforcing guard added to the left elbow. But in no two cases 
are they exactly alike. The guard of no. 3 is embellished with shell-like ridges 
(pi. cxx, 2), almost the only form of decoration which Italian armour of this 
period permitted itself. It is well shown on the bronze effigy ol Richard Beau¬ 
champ, earl of Warwick, in St. Mary’s, Warwick. PI. cxix, 4, shows one ot these 
wings in position, and pi. cxx, 4. the same arm with the wing removed, revealing 
the pointed couter with a small side wing of its own over which the other 
fits tightly.' It seems likely that a large additional guard is missing from the 
left arm of the armour of Frederick the Victorious at Vienna, and that its neat 
couter is really only the inner defence. 

The elbow defences of the right, the more mobile arm, are formed differently. 
The couter itself is small and acutely pointed, and the inner bend of the joint 
is protected by a large heart-shaped wing,* which is reinforced by a close-fitting 
additional plate riveted on to the upper half. This occurs on the armour ol 
Frederick the Victorious at Vienna, and that of Ulrich VI Matsch, at Churburg 
(Cat. no. 19), and is clearly shown on English brasses of the type ol Richard 
Fox, < 1 . 1439, at Arkesden, Essex, 1 or William Wadham, </. 1452, at llminster, 
Somerset. In one case (pi. cxix, 1) the edge of this reinforcing piece is serrated. 

The arms of the fourth Gothic suit are less striking in their outline. T he 
left elbow (pL chi, 2) has only a small reinforcing guard, although the principle 
is the same, and the right one (pi. cxxix, 2) also is smaller, but still has the 
reinforcement of the upper part of the tendon-protector. 

The arms of the other two suits, nos. 5 and 6 (pi. cxxix, 3,1), are symmetrical 
and much simpler, being built up of upper cannon, couter with heart-shaped 
wing in one piece with it, and lower cannon. The fashion for large irregular 
defences on the arms had passed in the closing years of the fifteenth century. 
Arms of this kind are depicted in Pier Francesco Sacchi’s painting of St. George 
and the Dragon in the convent church of the SS. Anunziata at Levanto. 

Gauntlets. There are three pairs and a half of fifteenth-century gauntlets in 
the Sanctuary, and a further pair of the sixteenth century. Two of the pairs and 
the single gauntlet of the fifteenth century have the long, pointed cuffs with 
sharp central ridge, and plain shell-like mittens, characteristic of Italian armour 

1 Cf. that from Chalcis illustrated by Mr. C. J. ffoulkes in Archaeology Ixii, pi. lv, and 
Sir Edward Barry’s, Laking, Record, i, fig. 236; Laking wrongly describes the latter as being *oi 
Italian form but German make*. Its form is typically Italian and it bears an Italian armourer’s 
mark of a split cross, stamped twice. 

* ' Fa$onnlc presque eft la fn$on d'un ccrur.' Comte de Bellcval, Du costume militaire des fran^ais 
en 1446. * Archaeologia , Ixxx, 124, fig. 4. 
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of the fifteenth century (pi. cxxi, 1,2,3). They succeeded the shorter gauntlets 
with bell-shaped cuffs worn in the first half of the century. Sir John Cressy's 
accounts have told us that in PLngland a pair of Italian gauntlets cost 55. S</. in 
1441. Except in battle scenes, gauntlets are rarely shown in contemporary 
paintings, where the hands are usually represented bare, but an exception is the 
portrait by Dosso Dossi of Ercole I d’Este, duke of Ferrara in the R. Galleria 
Estense at Modena. 1 The gauntlets for the right hand are built up of a cuff 
and three broad lames for the hand: the gauntlets for the left hand, of a cutf 
and two lames only for the hand. 1 his arrangement also occurs on the gauntlets 
of Prederick the \ ictorious. In the case of no. 2 the edges are bevelled. There 
seems no apparent reason for the square notch cut in the edge of the lame of 
the left hand. I he base of the thumb is protected by an arched projection in one 
with the lame which covers the back of the hand. Gauntlets of this type were 
usually finished with mail gloves, as seen on the intarsia panel of Fcderigo da 
Montefeltro’s study, already referred to.* There are two which retain their 
mail in the Musee Valdre at Sion in Switzerland. 

1 he two gauntlets worn with armour no. 6, illustrated on pi. cxxi, 4, present 
another type. 1 he cuffs are shorter, and the borders relieved by a sunk band. 
The mittens are fluted in an angular way roughly corresponding to the position 
of the fingers, and are built of six overlapping lames joined to each other, and 
rendered flexible by rivets at the sides. They are not strictly a pair. This type 
of gauntlet is olten called Spanish from its occurrence on Spanish Gothic armour 
at Madrid. But it is also found in Italy, where much armour was made for the 
Spanish market. A gauntlet of this kind was sold with the armet and wrapper 
formerly in the Simonctti and Franchetti collections at Sotheby’s in 1929.* Their 
date must be about the year 1500. 

Leg-harness. Armour for the legs is much rarer than armour for the trunk. 
Being separate from the upper part, and requiring a full-length dummy if it is 
to be properly mounted, it easily becomes detached and lost, whereas armour 
for the trunk can hang together on a simple cross-piece. We have seen that 
the price of a pair of legs in England in 1441 was 201*. The earliest existing 
homogeneous armour, that at Churburg (Cat. 1929, no. 13), lacks its legs, and so 
do many other famous suits that once possessed them. Both \1. Pauilhac and 
Signor Marzoli possess fine examples of detached leg harness of the fifteenth 
century, resembling those in the Sanctuary in construction, but stamped with 

• Mann, Arch. Journal , vol. xcv, pt. 2, 1938. * Arckaeotogia , Ixxx, pi. xxx, 2. 

So the by s, 'Arms and Armour the property ol a gentleman’, 20th June 1929, lot. 133, pi. vit; 
cf. Condc Valencia de Don Juan, Catdlogo He la Ileal Armcria , Madrid, 1898, A 6, and the armour of 
Philip the Fair, ibid.. An; also on a Spanish composite suit belonging to M. Pauilhac, Archacologia , 
lxxx, pt. lxxxix, 2 . 
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other armourers’ marks. The fortunate survival in the Sanctuary of six sets 
of leg armour of the fifteenth century is due to the fact that the armour 
has always been mounted on full-length dummies. 1 hanks to this, we have 
here the most complete pair of Gothic legs in existence (pi. cxxm, 2, 4). Mail 
fringes at the knee were an Italian fashion, of no practical value, but ot long 
duration, which goes back as far as Simone Martini’s fresco of Guidoriccio da 
Foligno in the Palazzo Communale at Siena of 1328. The ‘ Avant suit, formerly 
at Churburg (Cat. 1929, no. 20), and now in the possession of Mr. R. L. Scott, at 
Greenock,' is the only other known to me with its original mail shoes, but it has 
no mail at the knees. I have already mentioned the pair of fitteenth-century legs 
of the armour from the church of San Niccolb at Tolentino, which retained 
the fringes at the knees, but not at the insteps. Their present whereabouts 
are unknown. Other examples of mail fringes at the knee exist, but are ot 
doubtful antiquity, for it has been a favourite trick of restorers to add these 
valences, often much too long, where they never previously existed. False 
restitutions can generally be detected by the holes pierced in the bottom lame 
of the poleyn for their suspension. Four pairs in the Sanctuary show the extra 
lame, overlapping upwards instead of downwards, from which they were hung. 
Two of these on nos. 1 and 2 still retain a few odd rings of their mail fringes. As 
with the rest of the fifteenth-century armour in the Sanctuary, no two examples 
are exactly alike. 

The art of forging a fine pair of legs was one of the most difficult operations 
in the craft, and the subtle contours of calf and ankle, and of the profile of the 
shin, are here seen at their best The cuisses are built of a main plate covering 
most of the thigh, and a top plate, which usually carries the armourer’s mark, 
while between them there is generally a narrow articulating lame. This 
arrangement succeeded the earlier one of cuisses of one plate, and allowed 
them to extend far up to the groin. The main plate has hinged to it along the 
outer side two or more narrow, vertical, boxed plates, which close round the back 
of the thigh.* The top lame comes well up the thigh on the outer side and slants 
towards the groin, the edge being turned over and pierced for the leather lining, 
which is laced by points in the same way as long hose. The upper edge of the 
main plate is turned over to form a prominent stop-rib or lisiire if arret, curved in a 
convex U-shape to deflect blows from reaching the groin when the leg is bent in 
the saddle. In contradistinction, the narrow intermediate lame, connecting the 
main thigh-plate to the top plate, is generally cut to a point or cusp in the centre 
where it crosses the central ridge. *1 he subsidiary plates hinged round the back 
of the thigh are still present on the right legs of nos. 2, 3, 5, and both legs of 6. 

The poleyn is articulated by narrow lames twice above and three times 

1 Archatologia, Ixxx, pi. xxvi, fig. 5. * Cf. those found at Chalcis, Archacologia, Ixii. pi. lv, 3. 
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below, the bottom lame being longer, and carrying the narrow extra plate from 
which the mail fringe, where present, hangs. At the outside of each knee is a 
heart-shaped wing, in the case of no. 3 (pi. cxxm, 2), finely moulded with bevelled 
planes to the borders. Those of nos. 2.4, and 5 (pis. cxxii, 2,4, cxxm, 1) are plain. 

Two pairs ol legs had to be reconstituted, as they had been separated by 
making two rights and two lefts serve as partners. A side wing had been 
forcibly transferred to the wrong side of the poleyn in each case, to give an 
appearance of symmetry to the knees, although the slanting upper line of the 
cuisse made the transposition obvious. The true pairs were identified by the 
invected border of the cusped intermediate lame of one pair (now on no. 2), 
and their respective armourers' marks (figs. 58-9, 60), and they are now mated 
again, though in the course ot their vicissitudes an articulating lame is missing* 
from the left leg of no. 2. On the cuisses of no. 1 (pi. cxi, 4) the boxed border 
of the main plate of the cuisse, which serves as a stop-rib, slants obliquely in 
a double curve. I he same feature is to be seen on the cuisses of the armour of 
Roberto di San Severino at Vienna. 

The arched lower edge of the greaves of nos. 1, 2, and 5 (pis. cxxii, 3, 4, 
cxxiu, 3) are each pierced with a row of holes for the attachment of mail shoes 
such as have survived in the case of no. 3. In the case of no. 6 (pi. cxxii, i) the 
curve ot the lisiere (farret is concave instead of convex, and bent over to a hollow 
section. They resemble a leg from the arsenal at Rhodes in the Tower of London. 
I his leature is also seen on a pair ot cuisses in the Wallace collection, nos. si 
and 6o, which, having fluted wings and etched and gilt ornament, probably date 
from c. 15*0. 1 he side wings to the knees of no. 6 are very large; the rear plates 
ol the greaves, which cover the calt ot the leg, are missing. The greaves are 
cut off straight round the ankle instead of having an arch over the instep. This 
is a characteristic of Italian armour of the sixteenth century, where mail shoes 
continued to be preferred to sabatons of plate. 

1 he Armourers’ Marks on the Six Gothic Suits 

'I he credit for first including reproductions of armourers' marks in a cata¬ 
logue raisonn^ must go to Don Jos£ Maria Marchesi, who appended ten pages 
o! marks to his CatMogo tie la Real Armcria published at Madrid in 1849. The 
idea was probably suggested to him by the tables of marks of the swordsmiths 
ol J oledo published by Palomares in 1762, and of the gunmakers of Madrid 
by Isidro Sol6r in 1795* both ot whose plates he incorporated with his own. 

1 heodore Graesse included a number ot armourers’ marks, chiefly from the 
armoury' at Dresden, in his compendium of marks and monograms of various 
artists and craltsmen, painters and goldsmiths, ot which the first edition was 

’ C. J. ffoulkes, ‘Armour in the Rotunda*, Archatologia, Ixxviii, pi. xiv. 
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published in 1871.' He reproduced among them the crowned my mark, which 
he described as that of an ‘ arm uric r incoit nu italien ’. But it was left to Dr. Wen- 
delein Boheim,* Custos of the Imperial Armoury at Vienna, to make the first 
effective step in the history of the craft by connecting this mark with one 
of the foremost armour families of Milan, when he recognized the same mono¬ 
grams carved on a capital (fig. 2) in the Via 
Spadari in that city, and discovered that this had 
once been the house of the Missaglia. The build¬ 
ing, which had seen many changes, and in its latter 
years had become a tenement known as the ‘porta 
dclF inferno\ was finally swept away in 1901 in 
the course of civic improvements. The pillars, 
some of the terracotta surrounds of the windows, 
and a copy of the paintings on the wall are pre¬ 
served in the museum in the Castello Sforzesco. 

Professor Putelli has published evidence 
showing that as late as 1609 the small villages 
in the district round Brescia and Bergamo 
specialized in the roughingout of certain parts. 

A weekly market took place at Pisogne on the 
Lago d lseo where merchants came from Milan, 

Brescia, and places farther afield to buy armour. 

Cavalicre Luigi Marzoli has drawn the writer’s 
attention to an armourer’s house of the sixteenth century in the Via Pignolo at 
Bergamo, known as the Casa Mazzolini Cassotti, and has kindly communicated 
photographs of it (pi. cxxiv, 1-3). The pillars of the courtyard are carved with 
appropriate emblems of axes, maces, and an arm in armour holding a mace, 
together with monograms, one of which is formed of the letters ar and perhaps 
t as well.* 

The late M. Charles Buttin in one of his monographs * suggested that 
the presence of a triple mark, or a double mark without the surmounting 
mark, indicated armour of double proof that had been proved with the windlass 

* J. G. Theodore Graesse, Guide de f amateur if ohjets if art et lie c ariositi, ou Collection de mono- 
grammes des principaux srulptntrs, armuriers, orfevres, Dresden, 1871 ; 2nd edition, 1877. It was 
dedicated to Sir Augustus Wollaston Franks. The crowned MY reproduced bv him on p. 33 
would appear to be taken from the jousting armour of Gasparo Fracasso at Vienna. Cf. also ibid., 
p. 47, for other Milanese marks. 

1 Boheim, Jakrbuch der K. H. Sammlttngen , ix, 1889, p.384; Gelli and Moretti, Git armaroli 
Milanesi , i Missaglia e la loro Casa, 1903. which gives plans and drawings of the house. 

5 Compare the mark given in fig. 54 infra. 

4 C. Buttin, Notes sur les armurts it fipreuve , Annecy, 1901. 
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crossbow. A single mark meant that it had been proved by a crossbow of less 
power. Two marks disposed for symmetry on either side of the back of a helmet 
count as a double mark. 

It is important when reproducing marks that the relative positions of 
adjacent stamps should be preserved, and that individual marks should not be 
reproduced independently of their companions. The student of armourers 
marks often finds himself handicapped by the varying accuracy of reproduc¬ 
tions, as well as by the state of preservation of the marks themselves. 1 should 
like here to thank M. Pauilhac of Paris and Mr. Stephen Grancsay of the Metro¬ 
politan Museum, New York, for the trouble which they took in furnishing me 
with careful and complete impressions of marks on the Italian armour in their 
care, and which has been of much service to me in the study of the marks in the 
armour in the Sanctuary. In the following pages the marks stamped on armour 
in the Sanctuary" are shown within a rectangular frame to distinguish them from 
marks on armour elsewhere which have been included for comparison. 

It has been suggested that the surmounting mark of a group of three 
represents the city or guild, and that the lower marks are the personal ones of 
the maker. Alternatively, we know that it was customary to contract out work to 
specialists in various pieces, who would very likely put on their own mark, after 
which the firm which commissioned the work would add theirs. This seems 
to be borne out by the great variety of marks found on homogeneous suits of 
undoubted pedigree, and also by the fact that the same marks occur under 
different surmounting marks and vice versa. 

Until recently all marks of this character were ascribed indiscriminately 
to the Missaglias. But the only fact as yet definitely established is that the 
crowned my 1 and m within a split cross were carved in a prominent place on 
the Casa Missaglia at Milan, and must therefore have some connexion with 
that family. These monofp*ams (fig. 3) are stamped on much armour of the 
fifteenth century and continued to be used until the early years of the next.* 
The same observation applies to the letters a.n under an abbreviation sign 
which formed part of the painted decoration of the walls of the Casa Missaglia. 
They are to be seen stamped as a mark on the armour of Frederick the Victorious 
at Vienna, and have been tentatively ascribed to Antonio Missaglia, who 

1 In the Burlington Magazine of Nov. 1919, the late Mr. S. J. Camp followed Boheim in main¬ 
taining that these initials were MP. for Petraiolo Missaglia, the founder of the firm in the fourteenth 
century. In the correspondence that followed {ibid., Jan., Feb., and March, 192m, the Baron dc 
Cosson gave it as his considered opinion that the letters are MY, and that Y, though not used in 
the Tuscan, has a place in the Lombardic alphabet This is confirmed by the form of the Sacred 
Monogram YHS which is stamped as an armourer’s mark on the sabatons of a fifteenth-century 
armour in the \\ allace collection, no. 34°- When P was intended it took another form, e.g. figs. 44, 
5 °* 5 1 * Otfivu * See pp. 334 and 336. 
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was associated with his lather, Tommaso, from about 145°* anc ^ subsequently 
directed the firm until his own death in the nineties. 

The crowned my above a pair of split crosses enclosing ms appears seven 
times in the Sanctuary, viz. on the pauldrons of no. i,‘ on one of the tassets ot 
no. 3, and on the top lames of the pair of cuisses which have 
mail fringes at the knees (no. 3). Outside the Sanctuary this 
group is found on the helm and sabatons of the armour ol 
Frederick the Victorious and on the cuisses of that of Roberto 
di San Se-verino at Vienna, and it occurs three times on the 
armour of Galeazzo de Arco at Churburg (fig. 4).* Frederick 
died in 1476, San Severino fell at the battle ot Calliano in 1487, 
and Arco, who had supported in the field the bishop ol l rent 
Fi *3 in 1448, died before 1482. His armour bears its owners name 

punched upon it in contemporary pointille lettering. 

These three marks (but with the my without a crown (fig. 5)) occur on the 
gauntlet of the ‘Avant* suit, which was at Churburg 3 until 1932, and is now in 

Fig. 4 Fig. 5 Fig. 6 ^ Fig. p 

Churburg < Arco) Churburg {Avant) Berne New ' ork 

the collection of Mr. R. L. Scott at Greenock. One is tempted to suggest that 
the absence of the crown means that it dates from before 1435. the year in 

which Tommaso Missaglia was ennobled by the duke of Milan. 

They also appear in their usual form on cuirass, tassets, reinforce of right 
pauldrons and cuisses of the fine Milanese armour at Berne, and twice on the 
pauldrons and once on left pauldron and greaves (fig. 6). Readers of the Baron 
de Cossons account of ‘Arsenals and Armouries in Southern Germany 1 ''ill 
remember how he discovered the legs ol this suit on another figure, and had 
them reunited in much the same way as the various components have been 
assembled in the Sanctuary. 

1 'Fhcse were at one time combined with no. 3» hut put back on no. i when it was lent to the 

Mostra delle Armi Antiche at Florence in 1938. 

* Trapp and Mann, The Armoury of the Castle oj Churburg, 1929, no. 21. 

3 Trapp and Mann, op. (it., no. 20; Archaeologia , lxxx, pi. xxvi, 5 

* Arch. Journal , vol xlviii, p. 25. 
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This group occurs four times in the Mus6e de PArmde at Paris, viz. on 
the gigantic cuisses, no. G 2, on the pauldrons and arms, no. G 3, on the helmet 
of the armour, no. G 8 (a late instance), and the sallet, no. H 29. The Metro¬ 
politan Museum, New York, possesses six pieces bearing this triple mark, to 
wit, on four armets a rondellc (one of which came from Chalcis and one from the 
collection of Baron Lerv (fig. 7)), also on a gauntlet, and the left elbow of a 
composite suit. It occurs on a war hat in the Severance collection in the 
Cleveland Museum, Ohio;’ on a sallet of Spanish fashion, a breast-plate, and 
a chanfron in the collection of M. Pauilhac at Paris; and on a ‘Venetian’sallet 
in the Clements collection in the Kunstgewerbe Museum at Cologne. It is also 
found as a double (not triple) mark on the baseinet of Henry VII Is tonlet armour 
in the 'Power (II, 7), probably its latest appearance. 

The crowned my. alone and without the subsidiary split cross and m marks, 
is prominently etched, as well as stamped, on the jousting helm of Gasparo 
Fracasso at Vienna. A form of the crowned my under an abbreviation sign 
instead of a crown occurs, with two other subsidiary marks, on a ‘Venetian' 
sallet in the Tower of London (IV, 7), and the same three marks are on a similar 
sallet in the collection of Mr. R. L. Scott (fig. 8). 

There is more than one form of the stamp of the split cross enclosing an 
m; sometimes the head of the cross has square ends (figs. 6 and 7) and at other 
times they are in the form known in heraldry as a cross moline (figs. 4 and 5). 
Both occur on the armour of Frederick the Victorious at Vienna. The split 
cross and m, with or without the my mark, occurs, in all, forty-four times on the 
armour of Galeazzo de Arco at Churburg (pi. cxxx, 1). It is found by itself, 
singly or in pairs, on an armet and parts of a fifteenth-century armour formerly 
in the Estruch collection; on the culct of a backplate and large elbow-guard in 
the possession of Sir Edward Barry, Bt,at Ockwells Manor; and on an upper 
arm from Chalcisor Rhodes in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. A variant 
of it, rather larger and cruder, is stamped on many pieces in the armour}* of the 

duke of Medinaceli, which, until the Civil War, was kept in 
his palace at Madrid. But these are all of light Spanish 
fashion and the mark may be a contemporary imitation of 
that on the Milanese armour made for export. 

Very closely resembling the group just described is one 
in which the two split crosses enclosing m s are surmounted 
by a crowned m, instead of my (fig. 9). This occurs three times 
in the Sanctuary, once on both pauldrons of no. 4 (pi. cxvn, 
1-4), on the right pauldron of no. 5 (pi. cxvm, 1, 2), on the 
lower breast-plate of the cuirass of no. 3 (pi. cxu, 2), on the skirt of the breast 

1 Helen Ives Gilchrist, Catalogue of the Severance Collection, 1924, no. B2. 
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made in one piece of no. 5 (pi. cxiv, 2). This group of three is also to lx? found 
on an armet a rondelle in the possession of Sir Edward Barry. 

The same crowned m, but accompanied by two m s incorporating upright 
crosses, instead of split crosses, appears on a sallet at Churburg, no. 23, and 
also on a sallet of very similar make with long tail and large-headed rivets in 
the Estruch and Pauilhac collections (fig. 11). But it occurs more frequently 
in conjunction with the mark of the crossed keys. 

'This group of three marks (fig. 10) is surmounted by the 
same crowned m as the last, but the two lower marks consist 
of crossed keys. It occurs on the reinforcing piece with dia¬ 
gonal rib on the left pauldron of no. 2 in the Sanctuary, it is 
also found on the I>evor of a sallet formerly at Churburg 
(no. 23), which was sold by auction at Zurich in 1936, and is now 
in the collection of Mr. W. K. Hearst at St. Donats Castle. 
Another bevor with the same three marks and with the addition 
of the letters 1 h crowned was in the Baron de Cosson s sale 
at Sotheby’s in 1929, lot 133. It is generally believed that the crossed keys of 
St. Peter (in reverse) are the mark of the Negroli of Milan. This is based 





Fig. 10 



Fig. 11 
Pauilhac 



^ tlDlOLAMEMSlS^OPVjy j 
A\*D • X xxi_!_5—^ 


Fig. la 
Vienna 




Fig. 13 
Churburg 


firstly on their appearance along with the signature in full of Filippo son ol 
Jacopo Negroli on the casque of Francesco Maria della Rovere at Vienna 
dated 1532 (fig. 12). Boheim and Gelli treated the names Negroli and Negroni 
as interchangeable. Negroni was the family name of the Missaglias, one of whom 
is cited in a lawsuit of 1495 as it niagttifico conte Antonio Negroni da Elio detto 
Missaglia? Their arms were a wheel and a Moors head: whereas the arms 

1 Motta, Archivio Storico Lombardo , 1914, p. 223. Bfiheim wrongly transcribed as Negroli the 
name of the Jurisconsult Giacomo dei Negroni da Elio f 1518 on his tomb in S. Satiro at Milan. Motta 
and the Baron de Cosson regarded the Negroni and Negroli as two distinct families. In an unpublished 
note the baron has stated that he could find no reliable documentary evidence of the Negroli earlier 
than 1492, though after that date their name occurs frequently. In 1919 L. Beltrami published a letter 
of 1467 relating to the ordering of a sallet from one Antonio Nroli del Missaglic j, but the baron was 
disposed to regard this isolated instance as a clerical error. Nor did he accept as evidence the spelling 
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of Negroli are variously given as azure, a barrel or, and later (as marquesses) 
azure, two keys in saltire, one or and one argent, with bits in base and tied by 
a riband argent; a charge which helps to confirm the ascription of the mark. 1 
Another mark attributable to the Negroli is that of the compasses and the 
terminal letters n-i found on several parts ol early-sixteenth-ccntury armour in 
the Mustfe de 1 Armee nos. G 7. G 10, and G 178* while the sallet of the con¬ 
temporary etched half-armour no. G«S bears the triple my and m mark of fig. 3. 
M. 1 auilhac possesses an armour etched with the compasses and the letters n-s 
(NegroluS). 

The mark of crossed keys by themselves, unsurmounted by the crowned m. 
occurs on the legs ot the 'giant armour ol Ulrich VI Matsc.h at Churburg* 



_ Fig. *4 Fig- *5 Fig. 16 Fig. 17 

Churburg 19 Madrid a 6 Mcdmacdi Madrid D 12 


Fig. 18 
Tower 


Fig. 19 Fig. 20 Fig. 21 

Hermitage New York Cleveland 


(fig. 14), twice on each cuisse and once on each greave. Ulrich's name is punched 
in contemporary lettering on the lisicrc if arret of the cuisses. It also occurs 
on the gorget ol the composite suit no. A6 :l in the Royal Armoury at Madrid 
(6g 15), and on a plain late-fifteenth-century breast-plate in the armoury of the 
duke of Medinaceli at Madrid (fig. 16). 

J he crossed-keys mark with the addition ol a crown is more frequent and 
occurs on the burgonet of Francesco Maria della Rovere, duke of Urbino, 
already referred to (fig. 12); on a sallet with Moorish overlay at Madrid (no. 
D 12, fig. 17); on a sallet with brass borders from Rhodes in the Tower of 
London (formerly in the Rotunda at Woolwich (fig. 18)); 4 on a tilting-helm 
in the 1 lermitage at Leningrad (fig. 19) ;* on a lelt arm in the Dean collection, 
New \ ork. where it is flanked by two initials, . j d.n. (fig. 20); and on a breast¬ 
plate in the Severance collection in the Cleveland Museum,* formerly in that 
ol the Baron de Cosson (fig. 21); and on a small sallet in the collection of 
Signor Marzoli. 

of tlic name in a MS. genealogy of the Negroli (sir) and Missaglia family, printed by Angclucci, on 
the grounds that it had been compiled in the late sixteenth century, when the fame of the Negroli 
as armourers was still fresh in memory and would easily account for the alteration of a consonant. But 
it should be noted that the armour of Ulrich VI Matsch, who died in 1481, bears the cross-keys mark. 

1 Rictstap, Armorial General, 2nd ed., d, p. 302. 

: Trapp and Mann. op. cit., no. 19. * Conde Valencia de Don Juan, op. r»A, 1896. 

4 C. J. ffoulkes, ‘Armour from the Rotunda’, Arrhaeologia, Ixx, p. 67, pi. xiu, 5. 

Cat. Lenz, 1908, p. 165; Gillc and Rockstuhl, Lr Music de Tzarskoe Srlo, 1835-53, pi. 112. 

Gilchrist, Catalogue of the Srvrninee Collection, 1924, no. C 3. 
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The next group of three marks consists of the letter s crowned, surmount¬ 
ing two split crosses enclosing the letters gia (fig. 22). T his occurs on the 

upper cannon of the right arm and on the left elbow ol 
armour no. 1 (pis. cn, cxix, 1, 2). The same group (fig. 23) is 
found on a composite armour in the Dean collection in the 
Metropolitan Museum (Cat. no. 2). The two lower marks 
also occur by themselves, though indistinctly, on a skull-piece 
in the Pauilhac collection (fig. 24). 

There are two very similar variants of this group. A 
crowned s surmounting two split crosses enclosing the letters 
gis occurs on the backplate of the armour ot Roberto di San 
Severino at V ienna (fig. 25; pi. exxx, 2), which has already 
been alluded to in connexion with the ‘ Missaglia group. Boheim reproduces 
a mark ga on the breast, and it is therefore possible that the mark on the back 



Fig. 2a 



may perhaps be gia and not gis. He wrongly surmised that these letters repre¬ 
sented the owner’s titles—Cajazzo-Severino. It is also stamped on a visorless 
armet in the Museo Stibbert no. 3880 (fig. 26). 



Another variant has the letters sis in place ol gia or gis. 1 his occurs on an 
armet formerly in the Baron de Cossons collection and now in the possession 
of the baroness (fig. 26 £),' and also, curiously enough, is clearly stamped twice 

1 Laking, Record, ii, fig. 438 c. 
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on each side of a voulge in the collection of Cavaliere Luigi Marzoli at Palazzolo 
sulT Oglio. It is very rare to find the same mark stamped on both armour and 
weapons, as the respective crafts were usually organized in separate guilds. 

A group of three crowned s' s occurs on the left pectoral plate of a brigan- 
dine in the collection of M. Pauilhac (formerly belonging to Dr. Bashford Dean) 
and on a pole-axe in the same collection (figs. 27 and 28). The occurrence a second 
time of the same mark on both plate armour and a staff weapon must be more 
than a coincidence, and points to the same workshop in both cases. A single 
crowned s is stamped on a tall barbute from Chalcis in the Dean collection in 
the Metropolitan Museum, no. 27 (fig. 29). Somewhat different, but worthy of 
mention in this connexion, is the monogram of a cross entwined with an s which is 
stamped on many parts of the Italian armour of c. I430~50 in the Dino collection 

in the Metropolitan Museum. 1 

The letter s also plays a prominent part in another group 
of three marks in the Sanctuary (fig. 33). In this case it is 
uncrowned, and surmounts two split crosses whose legs are 
terminated by the letters bg, the b having a flourish. This 
group is stamped six times on the breast and back of no. 4 
in the Sanctuary (pis. chi, 2, and exm, 2 and 4); once on the 
upper breast, twice on the upper backplate, once on the lower 
breast or placate, once on the bottom lame of the skirt in 
front, and once on the bottom lame of the skirt or culet of the back. 

It also occurs on the shoulders of the early ‘Bear’ armour at Churburg* 

3 °) a ^d, so far as one can tell in its present half-obliterated state, on the sallet 
of the Gothic armour formerly in the Spitzer and Dino collec¬ 
tions, no. A 2 (fig. 31). A single uncrowned s is found on an 
elbow of the fifteenth century in the Dean collection in the 
Metropolitan Museum. A group of three marks consisting 
of a crowned m ? (cf. p. 334, supra) surmounting two s‘s occurs 
on a sallet at Madrid (fig. 32).* 

1 he next group (fig. 34), consists of the letters ba crowned 
surmounting two split crosses, the legs of which terminate in 
two letters o, the first one having an extension in the form of 
a spur. It is stamped four times on the breast and back of 
armour no. 2 in the Sanctuary (pis. chi, cxn, 1, 3). 

^ h ^three marks are also found on a greave in M. Pauilhac’s collection 
(ft?* 35 )* 1 he crowned ba alone occurs on a ‘Venetian' sallet which was in the 

1 B * ron <jc Cosson, Le Cabinet dtAmies de . . . Talleyrand-Perigord, Due de Dino , no. A I; 
Archaeotogia, Ixxx, pi. xxvi, 2. 

Trapp and Mann, vf>. ci/., no. 18. 



Fig* 34 



Fig- 33 


Catalogo Valencia, 1898, no. D8. 
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Zouche collection at Parham (fig. 36). 1 The letters ba uncrowned but sur¬ 
mounted by a mark of elision, like the my previously mentioned, are found on 
another ‘Venetian’ sallet in the Poldi Pezzoli Museum at Milan. We have 
read the top mark as ba, but if it should be interpreted as be, these letters 
crowned occur as the surmounting mark on the 
cuirass of Petermann Feer s armour at Lucerne,* tft? 

and on the upper part of a Gothic breast-plate WH 

in the collection of M. Pauilhac, and are re- LM* 

ferred to below (fig. 65). A crowned be or bs 
occurs on the pauldrons of the Churburg armour 
no. 20, now in the collection of Mr. R. L. Scott 
(fig- 63). 





cfab 


Fig. 35 
Pauilhac 


2 &£ 




The split cross and spurred o also occur as 
the subsidiary ones of another group of three marks on the back of the armet 

of no. 2 in the Sanctuary. It is surmounted by the letters 
yo crowned (fig. 38). In this case the letters of the top mark 
are not clear, but that they were originally yo is indicated 
by the existence of a similar mark in better preservation on 
an armet in the Wallace collection (fig. 39).* This mark also 
occurs on the right side of the breast-plate of the armour 
of Duarte de Almeida, the heroic Portuguese standard- 
bearer at the battle of the Toro in 1476, whose armour was 
(and we trust still is) preserved in the Capilla de Los Rcyos 
Nuevos in Toledo Cathedral (fig. 40); and on an armet 
with wrapper in the collection of M. Pauilhac (fig. 41)/ Two split crosses en- 



Fig. 38 



Fig. 39 
Wallace 




Fig. 41 
Pauilhac 



closing the letters yo are stamped on the elbow of a composite Gothic armour 

1 Sold, Sotheby’s, ioth-nth November 1920, lot 71. 

* Cat. by E. A. Cessler and J. Meyer-Schneider, N.D., no. 1. 

* S. J. Camp, Catalogue of Anns and Armour, 2nd edition, 1924, part 1, no. 85. 

4 Archatologia, Ixxx, 298, fig. 4. 
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in the Dean collection in the Metropolitan Museum (fig. 42). 1 They are also 
stamped surmounted by what appear to be the letters ces(?) on an Italian 
mitten gauntlet in M. Pauilhacs collection (fig. 43). 

The next group of marks (fig. 44) takes the form of 
a castle with two battlemented towers, and below are two 
split crosses enclosing the letter p. It is clearly stamped on 
the right side ol the back of the skull of the armet of no 5 
(pis. cvm, 5, cix, 4, 7). 

I hese marks occur, once each, on an armet of very' similar 
loim in the Carrand collection in the Museo Nazionale in the 
Bargello at Florence (fig. 45).* I hey are also found on a sallet 
in the Tower ot London (no. IV, iS; fig. 46); on another 
sallet in the Zeughaus at Berlin; and on a third in the 
Metropolitan Museum. New York (fig. 48). The castle alone is stamped on 
a sallet in the Museo Correr at Venice (formerly in the Arsenal there), and 



44 


( 717 ? ^ 
I_ l 4A 

ig- 45 
Bargello 


Fig. 46 
Tower 



Fig, 47 
Berlin 



Fig. 48 
New York 



Fig-49 

Solothum 


on an articulated breast-plate of the fifteenth century at Solothum (fig. jn). ! It 

maj also be identified on an armet in the Dean collection in the Metropolitan 
Museum. r 

The late Baron de Cosson at one time suggested that this might be the mark 
ol the city of Fork the arms of which are a castle. But it would do equally 
well tor the castle of Milan, which is represented in the marks of the Milanese 
swordsmiths Antonio and Federico Piccinino in the next century'. But for the 
p one would be tempted to regard it as the mark of the armourer Giovanni da 
Gastello,who is recorded as having been working in Milan between i456and 1468.' 

I Kienbusch and Grancsay, no. 5; cf. also crowned YA. ibid., no. 2. 

- Illustrated on pj. xix of the catalogue of the Mostra delle Armi Antiche at Florence, 1028. 
In th.s case the castle is on one side of the skull, and the split cross and P on the other. 

Lat. K. Wegeli, Ztughaus zu Solothum, 1911, no. 1. 

* E. Motta, Armaiuoli Milanesi nel pc-riodo Visconteo-Sforzesco \ in Archivio Storico Lombardo, 
I 9 I 4 » PP- b 7 » 94 > J- G. Mann, Archacologia, Ixxx, p. 141. 
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I he mark of a split cross enclosing a p, stamped alone, occurs on a ‘Vene¬ 
tian’ sallet in the Wallace collection, no. 39 (fig. 50). Further evidence is pro¬ 
vided by a triple mark, formed of the name paulo ensigned with a coronet, 
surmounting two split crosses enclosing the letter p (fig. 51), which occurs on 
a pauldron and vambrace in the collection of M. Pauilhac. In Motta’s list of 



armourers working in Milan in the fifteenth century, there is, as it happens, only 
one Paolo, namely Paolo Capelli, who is recorded as working in 1419. This is 
too early lor our armet, but his career may have been a long one, or the mark 
may have been continued by Cristoforo Capelli, who was working in 1480. 

This group (fig. 55) is stamped in pairs twice on the top lames of the left 
and right cuisses of no. 1 (pis. cxi, 4, cxxii, 3). The lower mark of the double- 
crossed a is stamped twice on the neck-plate of a bevor at Churburg. no. 56 
(fig. 52). It is also found beneath a crowned mark, which is not very distinct, 
on a backplate in the collection of M. Pauilhac (fig. 53). It also occurs on the 

gorget plate of the bevor of the composite 
armour from the Spitzer and Dino collec¬ 
tions' now in the Metropolitan Museum. 
Compare also the lower marks of the three 
on the ‘Venetian’ sallet from the Leiden 
collection now belonging to Signor Marzoli 
(fig- 54)- 

This mark (fig. 56) is stamped on the 
upper cannon of the right arm of no. 2. 
I have not so far been able to trace its existence elsewhere. The letter b un¬ 
crowned occurs on the platesof several brigandines in the Metropolitan Museum. 



There are three more instances of triple groups of marks on the armour in 
the Sanctuary, but unfortunately not very distinct. It is to be hoped that their 

1 Baron de Cosson, Le Cabinet if Annes .. du Due de Dino, 1901, no. A 2; Laking, Record, i, fig. 240. 
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publication here will bring to light the existence elsewhere of similar marks in 
a more complete form, which will enable one to deduce their original appear¬ 
ance. They occur respectively on 
the tassets of no. 2 (fig. 57) and the 
cuisses of no. 5 (figs. 58, 59) (pi. 
exxin, 1, 3). 

There are three instances in the 
Sanctuary of two marks together 
without a surmounting mark. Fig. 
60 appears on the top lames of the 
cuisses of no. 2. It consists of a split 
cross terminating in the letter 8 and 
another letter which is unfortunately indistinct. There are in 
existence a number of instances of a split cross with the 
legs terminating in be or bb (reversed), and surmounted by 
a crowned be. Fig. 61 occurs on a left greave in the Dean 
collection, 1 and on a sallet and on the backplate trom the 
battle of Morat, 1476, in the Landesmuseum at Zurich.* 
The top mark occurs by itself (fig. 63) on the finely built 
pauldrons of the ‘Avant’ suit formerly at Churburg (no. 20) and now in 
Mr. R. L. Scott’s collection, and on a sallet belonging to Signor Marzoli. 


IS — ISc— 

Fig. 60 




Fig. 61 
New York 
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Fig. 65 
Pauilhac 



Fig. 66 
Lucerne 


Compare also the mark (fig. 64) which is stamped on the cuisses of the armour 
of Roberto di San Severino at Vienna. The crowned be occurs in combination 
with two split crosses whose legs enclose the letters ap on an upper breast-plate 
in the Pauilhac collection (fig. 65, ex Buttin) and on the breast and back of 
Petermann Feers armour in the Rathaus at Lucerne (fig. 66). 3 

The second double mark (fig. 67) also consists of two split crosses, but the 
letters at the bottom are indecipherable. It is stamped on the reinforcing plate 

1 Cat. Kicnbusch and Grancsaj’, no. 3. x Archacologia , Ixxx, pi. xxix, 4. 

* Gesslerand Meyer-Schneider, no. x. 
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VoL. LXXXV 11 Plate CXXIV 



i, 2, and 3. 
at Bergamo. 


>ctails of the canines upon the pillars in the courtyard of the Casa MazxoUnt Cassmti 
ivtccnth century. 4. Marble relief of San Faustino, one of the two legendary saviours 
of the city of Brescia in 1438, erected in the fifteenth century 


Published by the Society of Antiquaries of London , 1938 
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Vol LXXXVII Plate CXMV 



i. Portrait of a warrior by Piero di Cosimo, r. 1515. Loudon, National Gallery a. Back plate of no. 7 in the Sanctuary 

3. Armour no. 7 4. Left arm of no. 7 5. Cuirass o! no. 7 


Puhiishexi by the Society of Antiquaries of London, 1938 
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of the right pauldron of no. 3 (pi. cm, 1, 4}. Another mark (fig. 68) occurs on 
the reinforcing wing covering the left elbow of suit no. 3. A single mark, 

apparently of another form, is stamped on 
the upper cannon (fig. 69). 

A somewhat similar split-cross mark is 
stamped on the right side at the back of the 
armet of no. 6 (fig. 70). The mark given in 
fig. 71, also indistinct, appears to consist of 
a cross above the letters mk or ma, and is 
stamped on the reinforce of the right pauldron 
of no. 6 (pi. exvnc 5, 6), 

There are no marks on the armours of 
later date which are described in the following 
pages. Though the Italian armourers appear 
to have preceded the Germans in marking 
plate armour (this was not the case with swords, which were marked from a very 
early date at Passau and elsewhere), they seem to have largely abandoned the 
practice in the sixteenth century. After the era of the NegToli and Bartolommeo 
Campi r a great deal of Italian armour of the middle and second half of the 
sixteenth century- bears no mark at all Pompeo della Chiesa was the onlvonc 
of the makers of so-called 4 Pisan' armour in the latter half of the century to 
sign his name. 

A Description of the Late-k Armours in the Sanctuary 

7. The fluted armour illustrated on pi exxv combines the upper part of the 
sixteenth figure and the legs of the fifth figure in the Sanctuary. 1 It consists 
of a gorget with circular flanged collar, intended to engage with a close-helmet, 
with three narrow lames at the neck, and two main plates, fluted, front and back. 
These dements have yet to be re-strapped The breast and back are cut nearly 
straight across the top with plain flanged borders, and the armholes are fitted 
with gussets working on sliding rivets. The fluting is regular, leaving a plain 
frieze along the upper part of both breast and back, and there are a waist-plate 
with a skirt of four lames in front, and a culet of three behind. Rivets remain 
to show where the straps for tassets were affixed to the lowest lame in front. 
The arms consist of fluted munnions or rerebraces of five lames, attached to 
vambraces consisting of upper cannon with turning joint, couter articulated 
twice above and below and with a fluted side wing, and lower cannon. The 
couter is embossed with a cross formed of four lozenge-shaped arms. 

The leg harness consists of cuisses built in one piece, and fluted in vertical 

1 Aniimoiogia , IxxJt, pis. xxt, i ; xxn, 2. 
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ribs except for a band near the upper border, which is lightly etched with a 
band of running foliage. The border is turned over to a strong angular flange. 
The poleyns are embossed with vertical and horizontal ridges forming a cross, 
and the two articulating lames above and below are fluted to correspond and the 
edges invecked. The greaves are, as usual, not fluted, and are cut off straight 
round the ankle. Their backs are missing. There is no fluted helmet in the 
Sanctuary which would correspond with this suit An armour of very similar 
make can be seen in the portrait of an unknown warrior by Piero di Cosimo 
in the National Gallery (pi. cxxv, i). As noted in a previous reference to this 
picture, 1 the presence of Michelangelos David in the background shows that 
it was painted subsequently to 1504, the year in which the statue was erected 
outside the Palazzo Vecchio, while the artist's death in 1520 places a limit at 
the other end to the date of its production. This type of fluted armour is usually 
associated with Germany, and found comparatively little favour in Italy, though 
it often appears in the paintings of Dosso Dossi. The inventory of the armoury 
of the Gonzagas in the Palace at Mantua compiled in 1542 mentions a suit of 
armour as 4 fatia a canttelini alia thoilesca ’, and Milanese armourers are known 
sometimes to have worked in the German style. 8 Apart from other details the 
build of the legs strongly indicates an Italian origin for this suit. 

8. This cuirass of the early sixteenth century (pi. cxiv, 3, 4) is one of fine 
quality and was formerly on the twenty-seventh dummy when it was associated 
with the arms now mounted on no. 6 supra. The curved borders of the neck 
and armholes have plain turnovers, bent boldly outwards. A small pair of twin 
holes in the centre near the neck, on both front and back, are characteristic ot 
many breasts of this time, and were used for securing the lining. The surface is 
ornamented by a spray of sunk flutes or gadroons, and their form, broadening 
to rounded ends, is accentuated by an engraved outline. Gadrooned flutes are 
rare, and one is reminded of those on one of the etched Italian armours in the 
Mus£e de lArmee (no. G 9), though in that case the gadroons are embossed and 
not sunk. On the right side is bolted a hinged lance-rest with curved and 
engraved arm. There is a skirt of five lames, the top lame engraved in con¬ 
tinuation of the flutes of the breast and encircled with an engraved cord. The 
edges of the four lower lames are bevelled and cut in the centre in a double 
ogee pattern, each one larger than the last in descending order, and there is 
a cusp at each side above the rivet. Two pairs of rivets on the second lame 
from the bottom formerly carried the tassets. The holes on the edge ot the 
lowest lame held the lining rivets. 

1 Archacologia , Ixxvii. 229. 

* lbid. t Ixxx, 87. In 1480 two Milanese armourers were permitted by the duke to make armour 
in the German style 1 more thnttonico fnbricatn ' (Motta). 
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The backplate has a spray of eight sunk gadroons like the breast, four on 
each side ol the spinal hollow. On the upper part across the shoulder-blades 
are traces of an engraved composition in the bold style of the Renaissance 
including a ship in sail. Further cleaning should reveal the full composition, 
which may be the Ship of Fortune. The bottom edge has a feathered line of 
engraving, and the waist-plate carries an engraved cord and flutes like the 
breast Only one lame of the culet survives, and this is embossed with a spread 
of seven flutes. 

9 Next in importance is the half-armour (pi. cxxvi, 2) which formerly 
clothed the thirty-third figure in the Sanctuary. It belongs to a rare group of 
Milanese breasts of the early years of the sixteenth century, of very globose 
form with etched friezes across the top and other etched ornament similar to 
that found upon the blades of the civilian swords of the time known as citujue - 
dea. Two examples are at Churburg, nos. 69 and 70 (pi. cxxvi, 1), and to 
those which I have described elsewhere 1 can be added two which I have since 
seen in the collection of Prince Odescalchi at Rome. A careful examination 
after dismounting revealed that no. 9 also possessed an etched frieze across 
the upper part of the breast, in the central panel of which are the Virgin and 
Child, with panels of St. Sebastian and St. Barbara 8 on either side. Three 
bands of etched ornament run from the frieze and armholes to the waist. The 
straight upper border of the neck and the movable gussets at the armholes have 
pronounced turnovers. This breast retains its skirt of lames and long tassets 
of twelve lames each, similar to those on the similar armour at Churburg (no. 69), 
to which in many respects it bears a strong resemblance. The upper borders of 
all these lames are ornamented with etched bands of running foliage with a 
hatched background in the Italian style. With careful cleaning the free and 
delicate ornament should become more apparent. The tassets were originally 
attached by straps and buckles, but like so much armour in the Sanctuary the 
plates have later been crudely fixed together by rivets. There is a backplate 
of lighter quality built in three parts, a feature of certain Italian and Tyrolese 
backplates of this time. 3 A pair of arms of contemporary date, but made for 
another suit, are associated with it. They consist of munnions or rerebraces of 

1 Archacologia, Ixxix, 223-8. PI. lxxi, 2, reproduces a breast and tassets at Dresden very similar 
to no. 9 in the Sanctuary. 

* These two saints, together with the B.V.M., occur on similar breasts at Churburg (no. 70), 
Solothum (no. 2), and the diamante armour in the Bargello (Laking, iv, fig. 1214). St. Sebastian, in 
company with other saints, occurs on those at Churburg (no. 69), Solothurn (no. 3), Bologna, Tower 
of London, Sion (Supersaxo armour), and Dean collection. New York. St. Barbara, in company 
with other saints, occurs on those in the Museo Stibbert (no. 3146), and Musce de l'Armec (no. 98). 
I have to thank Don Erminio Carra of the Sanctuary for identifying the panel of St. Barbara on no. 9. 

3 Cf. nos. io and 11, infra. There are many backplates of this kind in the armoury of the duke 
of Medinaceli. 
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five overlapping lames with their lower edges broadly engrailed or cusped, 
* bracelet 9 couters relieved with fluted lines and pierced with washers for the 
attachment of points, and tubular vambraces of two parts hinged together, the 
front one slightly fluted. 

No. io (pi. cxxvii, i, 2) formerly clothed the twenty-third dummy. It com¬ 
prises a gorget with circular flanged collar, articulated three times at the neck, 
and with the main plates spreading well over the shoulders, where two holes 
show the position ot the sprocket-pins to which the munnions were attached. 
The breast-plate is made in two parts in the Gothic manner, the lower consisting 
of a pointed placate riveted to the upper part in the centre, and with a suggestion 
of a medial ridge. To its lower edge is attached a skirt of three lames, the bottom 
one being pierced with pairs of holes for attaching a lining. The borders at the 
neck and armholes are turned over and outwards. The backplate is built of three 
plates, a back and two sides, like that of the last . 1 Two V-shaped flutes give a 
suggestion of pleating, another feature of the early part of the century which 
is found on the little Marignano suit in the Doge s palace at Venice. The arms 
which are now associated with this suit are probably, like the gorget, a few 
years later in date. They consist of munnions of six lames of varying breadth 
attached to the upper part of the turning joint of the vambraces, which comprise 
upper and lower cannons articulated twice above and twice below to an elbow- 
cop which has a broad side wing divided into two halves by a horizontal ridge 
reaching to the point of the elbow. 

No. 11 (pi. exxvir, 3, exxviji, 4) carries the seventh armet already described 
(pi. cviii, 4). 8 It consists of a breast-plate with boxed turnovers at neck and arm¬ 
holes, and w ith a V-shaped flute or pleat breaking the plain surface of the front. 
1 o its lower edge are attached a skirt of three lames and tassets of four rough 
lames, at present still crudely riveted to the latter, but originally supported by 
leathers. The backplate, like that of nos. 9 and 10, is built of three plates, a back 
and tu'o sides, in this case joined together by two pairs of hinges instead of 
being riveted. 1 he broad, angular turnover at the neck matches that on the 
breast, and the \ -shaped double flute also corresponds. It differs slightly from 
no. 10, in that the two stripes are placed w f ider apart with a spinal hollow 
between. The arms, which were formerly placed on the thirty-ninth figure 
back to front, consist of munnions or rerebraces of five lames, the second from 
the top in each case being larger and having its upper portion standing stiffly 
upwards to guard the neck, and with its top edge broadly roped. The bottom 
lame is riveted to the upper collar of the turning joint of the vambraces, which 
consist ot upper and low'er cannons, elbow-cops articulated twice above and 

‘ Cf. Archatologia , lxxix, pi. lxxvi, i, painting by Sodoma, and Churburg, no. 71, Aid,, pi. lxxvi, 3 . 

1 P. 322, supra. 
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below, and with heart-shaped wings, divided horizontally with a roped band, 
and sunk borders also broadly roped on a long twist. 

12. This comprises a breast-plate (pi. cxxvn, 5) similar to the last but with 
its front fluted in a spray of eight ridges, four on each side of the centre. 1 he 
borders are turned over to an angular section like the last, that on the neck 
being especially broad, like that on the breast in the Wallace collection, no. 32.* 
At the waist is riveted a skirt of three lames, the lowest being arched in the 
centre and pierced with a hole which may have carried a brayette. The crude 
tassets of five lames each are at present roughly riveted together, as they were 
found, but originally would have been leathered on the inside. 

This breast had a large dent on the right side, and was worn by the thirty- 
first figure. The inscription beneath the niche told that its owner had been 
struck by a cannon-ball, but his life had been saved by the intercession of the 
Madonna dclle Grazie.* When these figures were dismounted, this dent was 
without difficulty beaten out from the back by the smith. There is no back- 
plate. The arms mounted with this breast and back date from the middle years 
of the century (pi. cxxix, 4).’ The upper cannon has a turning joint with the 
flange on the inside, and the upper part has two articulated lames on the outside 
to facilitate the movement of the shoulder. The elbow, which is articulated 
twice above and twice below, has a heart-shaped wing, the horizontal ridge 
running right across to the point of the elbow in the Italian manner. The 
bright borders of the lames visible in the photograph show where stripes of 
yellow paint protected the surface of the metal more effectively than the black 
on the remainder. 

13. The next suit (pi. cxxvn, 6) has a plain globose breast ol c. 1520 with 
the borders of the neck and gussets at the armholes strongly flanged. It is 
joined to the backplate at the side by turning pins with triangular heads which 
pass through slots in the breast. There is a skirt of five lames and two unequal 
tassets. The right one consists of thirteen lames and the left of only six. 1 his 
discrepancy is explained by the lact that it formerly clothed the eighteenth figure 
in the Sanctuary r , which represented a warrior with a wooden stump in place ol 
his left leg.* The arms, which are those previously r associated with it, consist of 

1 Archaeologia , lxxix, pi. xxiu, 3. 

* ‘// fid mi tie scorreia a me via'no 
Ma /ratio fui da morte e da periglio 
PercJie Maria luifc torcer camminoi 

* The arms formerly associated with this were the much later 1 Pisan ’ pair described below on 
PP- 350 - 1 - 

* The inscription beneath it read : 

* A el/a guerra cindel mi fu troncato 
L*un de membri chc al corpo era sos/egno 
Quando Maria chiamaifui risanato' 
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munnions or splints of seven (four narrow and three broad) lames from shoulder 
to elbow, large, round, shell-like couters, and va mb races in two parts joined in 
the early manner by strap and buckle. 

14. This half-armour (pi, cxxvu* 4) was formerly on the twenty-ninth figure, 
and is formed of a plain globose breast like the last but differing in that it is not 
furnished with movable gussets at the armholes* There is a hole in the lower 
part of the right side, too low for a lance-rest and possibly made by a bullet at 
short range* There is a skirt of three plates to which are attached three lames 
of the right tasset (two lower lames are missing) and a left tasset made up of five 
lames. The top lame, however, is not the one originally made for this position* 
lor in that case it would have had a pointed corner to fit the arch of the fork as 
can be seen on its companion. This lame has probably been borrowed from the 
other tasset The bottom lame is/as usually the case, much deeper* The back- 
plate is missing* The arms (pi cxxix, 5), which are those previously associated 
with it. consist of small pauldrons, the three upper lames coming forward over 
the armpits, and rerebraces riveted together and composed of eight lames in 
all, the upper and lower borders sunk: shell-like couters with sunk bands and 
pronounced roping; and lower cannon of the vambrace hinged top and bottom, 
which also has sunk borders but is not roped* 

15. This half-suit (pi. cxxvm, 3) is composed of breast-plate, full arms and 
tassets, all of the middle years of the sixteenth century, but lacks a helmet and 
baekplate* The breast is long in the waist and articulated once in the lower part. 
The centre ridge forks at the neck There is a large hole on the right side of 
the neck, the border of which is roped. To the single lame of the skirt, a modern 
one has temporarily been added to carry the tassets on three buckled straps 
each. The original lame would have been arched over the fork* The tassets are 
formed of six lames each, with sunk anti roped borders* They were removed 
trom the skirt of the fifteenth-century cuirass (now a part of no* 2) on the fifth 
dummy. The arms consist of large pauldrons, coming well over the armpits at 
front and back and built of three large and three smaller lames* the lowest of 
which engages with the upper half of the turning joint. The vambraces consist 
of upper cannon with turning joint, narrow' bracelet' couters with roped central 
horizontal rib, and lower cannons of the usual form. The borders and the ridge 
ot the couters are all lightly roped with a file* and the edges of the lames of the 
pauldrons emphasized by a double engraved line* The rivet heads are capped 
with brass* 

16. The parts of this homogeneous suit (pi* cxxvui, 1) were collected from 
three different figures, but once the coating of paint and dirt had been removed* 
they were easily identified by their blued surface and gilt borders. It dates 
about 1570-80. The close-helmet has a high central comb* At the back is a 
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plume-holder in the form of a brass escutcheon, and a row of lining rivets 
capped with brass and with brass washers in the form of rosettes. A rivet on 
the right of the neck held the strap for securing the bevor to the skull. The 
visor is in two parts, pivoted at the sides; the upper part, which contains the 
two slits tor the sight, extends far up the brow and is bordered with a double 
incised line; the lower part, or ventail, is pierced with a circle of holes on the 
right side, and has a notch to allow the lifting peg, now missing, to pass through. 
The ventail is secured to the bevor by a hook and eve. There are two gorget 
plates on both front and back. The breast-plate is of long peascod form with 
plain turnover at neck and armholes. On the left side is bolted a lance-rest 
with spring hinge, blued and gilt. There is one lame at the bottom of the breast, 
to which are suspended by three straps and buckles on either side a pair of 
tassets of four lames each. These were removed, like those on the last, from 
an incongruous association with a fifteenth-century cuirass (now no. 3). A curious 
feature of the right tasset was that alternate lames had preserved their blued 
surface almost intact, whereas the intervening two were rusted. The backplate 
has a vertical line engraved down the spinal hollow. The full arms consist of 
large pauldrons, each of which is built of three large plates for the shoulders 
extending well over the armpits front and back, and four smaller plates for the 
upper arm. These are riveted to the upper part of the turning joint of the 
vambraces, which are formed of upper cannon, elbow-cop articulated twice above 
and below with heart-shaped tendon-protector encircling the inside of the joint, 
and lower cannon. The borders of all the lames are incised with a double line. 
The well-preserved legs, which were found on the twenty-ninth dummy, consist 
of cuisses and knee-cops with side wings, with two articulations above the knee 
and a deep rounded plate below, which suggests that they were intended to be 
worn with top-boots instead of greaves. 

17. This half-suit (pi. cxxvm, 2) is contemporary with the last, but of inferior 
quality. The close-helmet has the same general outline, but differs in details. The 
ridge of the comb and the edge of the gorget plates are roped. A sunk band runs 
round inside the border of the gorget plate, which is pointed in front. The outline 
of the ventail is accentuated by an embossed string, lightly roped with a file, 
which accompanies the engraved lines along the edges at the sides. Like the last, 
it has an escutcheon for a plume-holder at the back. The lifting peg is missing 
from the visor proper, and the ventail is held to the bevor by hook and eye, 
also by a spring catch (now missing) on the left side. The breast-plate has a 
central ridge and a long peascod belly. A lance-rest is bolted to the right side. 
There is a skirt of three lames, to which are riveted tassets of four lames each. 
The skirt is still riveted to the inside of the breast, as found, but should be 
released. The tassets need re-leathering and setting. The full arms consist of 
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pauldrons, built of three large plates extending well over the armpits front and 
back, the right one a little smaller in front, as is often the case, in order to 
accommodate the lance, and four smaller lames for the upper arm* The bottom 
one is still attached by a crude rivet to the upper part of the turning joint on 
the vambraces. These consist of upper cannon, couter articulated once above 
and below, with narrow heart-shaped extension encircling the inside of the joint, 
and lower cannons of two parts hinged together in the usual way. 

After assembling these suits and portions of suits from a total of seventeen 
armoured figures, there was left over a pair of arms and a pair of etched 
gauntlets. The arms (pL cxxix, 6) were formerly on the thirty-first dummy, where 
they were incongruously associated with the fluted cuirass no. 8. They date from 
the second half of the sixteenth century, and since the three half-suits of that 
date already possess arms of their own, there is no suit to which they can be 
appropriately fitted. They belong to a common North Italian type, with volutes 
embossed on the shoulders in the so-called 4 Pisan' stvle. The pauklrons are 
built of three large lames on the shoulders, extending well over the armpits 
front and back, and with sunk borders and roped edges, and three smaller lames 
on the upper arm. The lowest is attached to the upper part of the turning 
joint, which is emphasized by .a roped and embossed band. \ ; am braces have 
short upper cannons, cut well away on the inside for the joint, oouters articulated 
twice above and below. L he heart-shaped wings only partially encircle the 
inside of the joint, and have sunk borders and roped edges. A roped band runs 
from the centre of the wing to the point of the elbow in the Italian manner. 
The lower cannons arc long and built in the usual two halves, hinged on one 
side and closing with a pin on the other. 

The gauntlets, which were formerly on the fourteenth dummy consist of 
cuff and articulated metacarpal plates decorated with etched bands of trophies, 
etc., in the so-called * Fisan ’ ma n n e r. 1 he fi ngers a re m i ssi ng. 

The last three half-suits (nos. 15, 16, 17) and the odd pair of arms and 
gauntlets belong to a later period than the time when the galleries were built 
and the dummies set up by Brother Francesco d’Aquanegra in the first half of 
the sixteenth century. As 1 suggested in my previous paper, they probably 
found their way into the Sanctuary during one of the restorations of its in¬ 
terior, the most extensive of which took place after the Napoleonic wars. The 
account of the Sanctuary written in 1S25 gives the verses now inscribed 
below the figures, and they seem to have remained without much alteration 
since then. 

Some idea of the importance of the armour in the Sanctuary can be 
gathered from the fact that when Sir Guy La king compiled his great work he 
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listed only five Italian Gothic armours, namely: Vienna 3, Berne 1, New York i, 
Turin 1 (but the last really only a half). Since then the publication of the family 
armour at Churburg has contributed four more (Cat. Trapp and Mann, nos. 18, 
19,20, 21). To these should be added the complete Milanese suit in the Church 
of the Holy Cross at Schwabisch-GmUnd 1 in Germany. The six in the Sanctuary 
now bring the total of unrestored 3 Italian fifteenth-century armours to sixteen. 

1555 an Englishman in the train of the last embassy sent by a Catholic 
English sovereign to the Pope visited the Sanctuary of the Madonna delle 
Grazie on the way to Rome. In the very full and interesting account 1 of all 
that they saw on the journey, he tells how they went 

4 From Caneto to Mantua, twenty miles; over the river Chiese, through a town called 
Aqua Negra, where we saw men whip themselves with chains, going after a pro¬ 
cession. We passed through a town called Andalesco, and by our Lady of Mantua 
her chapel, where is the greatest offering in those parts of Italy. There they show 
pictures [5/r] of men, which she preserved (as they say), that were stricken into brains 
and hearts, and in at the backs, with swords and daggers; and where is also such 
wonderful works of wax, as I never saw the like again.’ 

1 Described and illustrated by the writer in Archacologia , Ixxxiv, 87, and pi. xxvm. 

1 This list does not include composite armours made up of pieces brought together from diverse 
sources in modern times. Like the suit at Turin, the armour of Petermann Feer at Lucerne is only 
partially Italian of the fifteenth century. 

* Printed in Miscellaneous State Papers from ijoi to /J26, London, 1788, i, 85. This precedes 
Doncsmondi’s account of the Sanctuary by nearly fifty years, and was written when the redecoration 
of the church was still comparatively new. 
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272; tubes, 272. 

Bonsignore, Francesco, 314. 

Bordeaux, 100; sarcophagi at, 91-2, 110-11. 

Borenius, Prof. Tancred, C. J. P. Cave and, ' The 
Painted Ceiling in the Nave of Peterborough 
Cathedral ’, 297-309. 

Boreux, C., 215. 

Botticino, 324. 

Bottle-necks, glass, 62-3, 65 //. 1, 66. 

Bottles, glass, 62, 68, 69, 70 ; perfume-, 61, 64,65 tt. 2, 
66-7, 68; pottery, 38. 41-2, 76. 

Bourg-sur-Gironde, sarcophagus at, m. 

Bovillc, sarcophagus at, 112. 

Bowls, glass, 66, 67, 67 ». 1. 69, 71; pottery, 30, 31, 
32, 33. 34- 35“6, 37, 38, 43 4, 45, 46 tt. 3, 47. 
4S-9. 5°. 5 l » 52-3. 54- 54 «• 1. 55* 56, 57. 59. 60, 
61, 78, 227 8, 236, 237. 240, 244, 246, 248, 250; 
rims, 56, 59, 60, 153, 246, 248, 250, 251 ; silver, 
197; stone, 269-70. 

Box, copper unguent-, 74. 

Bracelets, bronze and glass, 75. 

Brackla Hill, 129, 131. 

Brasses, English medieval, 321, 325, 327. 

Braveites (armour), 314, 316. 

Brazier, pottery, 246. 

Breach Farm, barrow at, 161. 

Breast plates, 313-14,318, 319, 323-5, 334, 336, 339. 
340. 346, 347, 348, 349. 

Breccia, E., 203 n. 2, 214; on the finds from Oxy- 
rhynchus, 200, 200 11. 1, 214 tt. 4. 

Brescia, reliefs at, 319. 

Brick, Roman, 286 -7. 

Brigandines, 338. 341. 

British Museum, the. 1, 78; objects in: bowls. 36, 
5°. 5 1 * *971 condiment-dish, 76-7: drawings of 
Colne Priory by King, 289; Egyptian painted 
pottery, 32; flask, 73; head, in stucco, 204; 
j u g* 451 pigmy-cup, 160 «. 4; plaque, 33; 
Rochester Priory manuscripts, 305; sculptures 
from Oxyrhynchus, 200 n, 1; urns, burial, 
160 tt. 4, 161 tt. 3- 

Britton, on the painted roof of Peterborough Cathe¬ 
dral, 298. 
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Bronze Age burial ceremonial, 156-8; cairns, 129 
80; cereals, 150, 152, 153, 164, 171-2; folk, 
133, 165; interments, 161. 

Bronze Age cairns, two, in south Wales: introduc¬ 
tion, 129-30; Simondston Cairn, 130-41 ; Pond 
Cairn, 142-58; general considerations, 158 66; 
description of the finds, 166-9; report on the 
osseous remains, 169-71 ; report on seeds from 
the cast pit, and from hearths, Pond Cairn, 
171-2; report on plant remains, 172-7*. report 
on the geology of the cairns, 178-80. 

Bronze objects: awl, 138; bell, 74; bracelets, 75; 
damascened, 50; door-leaves, 13; dropping- 
spoon, 74; mirror, 74; miscellaneous, 25, 74 ; 
pins, 138, 139; reliquary cross, 74; ring. 76; 
spindle, 74; spindle-whorl, 74. 

Brooch, Vandalic, 98. 

Brook, Kent, decoration of the church at, 307. 

Brunton, Guy, 215. 

Buchner, R., 85. 

Burckhnrdt, Dr. R. F., 306 ». 1. 

Burgonct (armour), 336. 

Buriats, t6i, 162; at Colne Priory, Essex, 282, 288- 
95 ; at Dunstable Downs, 133; at Kusura, 228 9; 
at Welsh cairns, 129 80; Bronze Age, cere¬ 
monial, 156-8; cist-, 131 IT.; cremation-, 136-9, 
141, 160, 161, 162, 162 m, 4, 164, 165; customs, 
91, 228; inhumation, 164. 

Burkitt, Mrs. Miles, 130. 

Butler. Dr. A. J., 29; and a fragment of medieval 
glass, 71. 

Buttin, Charles, and armourers’ marks, 331-2. 

Bytyllion cemetery, 74. 

Byzantine art, 49; lamps, 14; mosaic, 71; pottery, 
42 5. 49. 53. 5 8 J settlement, 20. 

Byzantine Research Fund, 7. 

C 

* Cahors, sarcophagus at, 112. 

Cairns. Bronze Age, 129-80. 

Cairo, 186; museums of, porch in, 190; pottery in, 
27; sculptures from Ahnas in, 183, 184; sculp¬ 
tures from Oxvrhynchus in, 200 n. 1 ; wood 
carvings in, 76; wooden carved door in, 185, 
212, 213, 214. 215. 

Camp, S. J., 332 n. t. 

Campi, B., 343. 

Capelli, Cristoforo and Paoli, 341. 

Capitals. 186.187,190; basket, 190,215; from Ahnas, 
185, 187, 188; from Bawit and Saqqara, 189-90; 
from Egypt, an* 

Carra, Father Erminio, 313. 
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Carvings, bone, 74, 211; ivory, 211, 214, 215; stone, 
8l, 8l M. 1 , I90, 200; WOOd, 76. 

Carwardinc, Henry Holgatc, and Colne Prion', 294. 

Carwardine-Probcrt, Major, 295 

Carwardinc-Probert, Col. W. G.. 295; and Colne 
Priory, 279, 282, 290 w. 5, 295. 

Caskets, Limoges enamel, 305. 

Caste Ho, Giovanni da, 340. 

Caucasus, the, bowl from, 44. 

Cave, C. J. P., and Prof. Tancred Borcnius, 'The 
Painted Ceiling in the Nave of Peterborough 
Cathedral ’, 297-309. 

Ceilings, medieval painted, 207-309. 

Celts, stone, 260. 

Cemeteries, 74; sarcophagi from, 91. 

Cereals, found in barrows. 164; from Pond Cairn, 
150, 152, 153, 171-2; from Wales, 164. 

Chair, ivory, an, 212. 

Chalices, glass, 66. 

Chanfron (armour), 334. 

Chaource, silver bowl from, 197. 

Charcoal from Mynydd Carn Goch. 160 ; from Parra* 
combe, 162 ; from Pond Cairn, 143, 144, 145. 
147. 118, 152,153, 159; from Simondston Cairn, 
136 w. 2, 137, 138, 139, 140. 141, 165. 176, 177, 
179, 180. 

Cheek-pieces (armour). 313. 316. 317, 321, 322. 

Chiesa, Pornpco della, 343. 

Chips, flint, 180. 

Chisels, metal. 257, 258; stone, 261. 

Christian art, 93, x8x, 192-3. 

Chronology of: Ahnas sculptures, 191, 207; Al 
Mina finds, 23-4, 28-38. 40, 61-2, 65, 70. 73 4. 
76; armour in the Sanctuary of the Madonna 
dellc Grazie, 318, 321, 328; 'Atlit’ ware, 46, 
47. 5 8 - 571 carvings, ivory and wood, 213; 
ceilings, 307, 308; Church of the Nativity, 
Bethlehem, 15, 16-17; ‘City-Gate* sarcophagi, 
82, 82 n. i, 85; Cologne Cathedral wall-paintings. 
308; Coptic sculpture, early, 183-93, 200; door 
of St, Barbara, 212; English medieval orna¬ 
mentation, 305 ; English painted ceilings and 
walls, 305. 306, 307 ; interlace-work in sculpture, 
103-4; Kusura buildings, 234 ; Massiliotc sculp¬ 
ture^; paintings on the ceiling of Peterborough 
Cathedral, 304 5, 306, 307, 308; Pond Cairn, 
143, 159; Kakka pottery, 58, 59; Rochester 
Priory manuscripts, 305; Roman sculptures, 
207-8,212; Samarra pottery, 29,38; Simondston 
Cairn deposits, 141, 158; urn burial, 141; Visi- 
gothic sarcophagi, 99, 103, 104; V bigot hie 
sculpture, 79, 101; Visigothic tabular altars, 85. 
86,89. 
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Churburg, armoury at, 316, 320, 321, 323. 32*;, 327, 

3 *. 3 = 9 . 333 . 334 . 338 . 339 . 34 -. 34 *. 345 345 -. 

35 r - 

Cist-burials, 131 fT. 

Cist-stone, 159. 

Cists, sandstone. 131, 141, 160. 

Clapham, A. VV., 79; and Saxon sculptures, n. 

Clay, Miss Rachel, and the excavations at Kusura, 
218, 219, 230-5. 

Clay from Pond Cairn, 143, 144, 145. 150. 152, 153; 
from Siinondston Cairn, 134, 137, 138. 139. 159. 

Clay lamps, 6i. 

Clemen, Dr. Paul, 308, 308 u. 1; and the English 
influence shown in the paintings of Cologne 
Cathedral, 308. 

Clovis, 90, 10a 

Coal, 130, 137, 141, 165; from Simondston Cairn, 
> 37 . * 4 *. 179 , 180. 

Cockerell, Mr, 2. 

Coins from Al Mina, 19, 22, 23, 24, 25, 36, 46, 59, 
74* 7®; pottery dated from, 54, 55. 

Coke from Simondston Cairn, 179, 180. 

Cole, Rev. W., manuscript of, and Colne Priory, 
279; on Colne Priory and Mr. Wale, 293. 
294 - 

Colleoni, Bartolomeo, statue of, 32^. 

* Colne Priory, Essex, and the Burials of the Earls of 
Oxford *: history, 275-9 • the site, 279-80; the 
presbytery, 280-1; the lady chapel, 281-2; the 
transept and crossing, 282 3; the nave, 283-5 • 
the monastic buildings, 285 6; general condi* 
tions of excavation, 286-7 ; post suppression 
history, 287-8; the interments and monuments, 
288-95. 

Cologne, wall paintings in the cathedral of, 307-8. 

Columns, marble, 90. 

Colwinston, barrow at, 161. 

Condiment-dishes, pottery, 34, 76-7. 

Cone, terracotta, 256. 

Constantine, 7; church of, at Bethlehem, 11-17. 

Constantinople, 42. 43, 44, 181, 186; Golden Gate, 
capitals of the, 187; pilaster from, 93; pottery 
from, 43. 45. 

Cook, S. A., 78. 

Cooking-pottery, 41-8. 

Copper objects: blades, 258, 260; box, 74; coins, 
74; discs, 75; car-rings, 75, 2^7, 260; miscel¬ 
laneous, 257; nails, 282; needle, 74; pendants, 
75 *. P««s. 74 i rings, 260; tubes, 74. 

Coptic art, 181-a; bone-carvings, 74; crafts, 62; 
pottery, 27-8, 38; sculpture, 181-215. 

Coptic sculpture, notes on early, 181-215; general, 
181-3; the chronology of the sculpture, 183-93; 


the sources, 193-210; Coptic sculpture and the 
Alexandrian tradition, 210-15. 

Cores, flint, 260. 

Corinth, pottery from, 43, 54, 55. 

Cosimo, Piero di, 34 f. 

Cosson, Baron de, 321, 332 «. 1, 333, 335 «. i, 340. 
Cotter-pin, 272. 

Counters, stone, 269. 

Couters I armour), 314. 315, 316, 318, 326, 327, 343, 
346, 348, 35°- 

Cowley, L. F., 130; on the osseous remains in two 
Welsh cairns, 130, 133, 137, 138, 143. 144, 145. 
169-71. 

Cremation-burials, 136-9, 141, 160, 161, 162, 164, 
165. 

Creasy, Sir John, 320, 321, 328; effigy of, 320. 

Cross, bronze reliquary, 74. 

Crowfoot. J. W., 8, 15. 

Crucible, stone, 269. 

Crusaders, the, 42; coins of, 46; pottery of the 
Crusaders’ period. 42-5. 

Cuirasses, 323, 333. 334, 339, 344, 348, 349. 

Cuisses (armour), 315, 316, 317, 318, 319, 329, 330, 

333. 334. 336. 341, 342. 343*4- 349- 
Culcts, 314, 334, 338, 343, 345. 

Cupping-glasses, 66. 

Cups, glass, 33, 63-4. 66, 69, 70; marcasite, 132, 
*39. *60, 179; pottery, 31, 33, 160 w. 4, 237; 
stone, 31. 

Curwen, E. Cecil, and early agriculture in Britain, 
164 m. 5. 

Cut glass, 66-7. 

Cylinders, stone, 269 ; terracotta, 253, 256. 

Cypriote pottery, 52, 61; sgraffiato-ware, 53-4, 56, 
58 . 

Cyprus, 53, 54; ‘sub-antique ’ art of, 205. 


D 

DadesjiJ, Sweden, painted ceiling of the church at, 

3° 7. 308. 

Dark Age French sculpture, 79. 

Davies, Morgan, 130. 

Dcbcnham, Sir Ernest, beaker exhibited by, 59. 

De Campeden, John, 277. 

Decoration in art, 201-2, 212, 213; on glass, 62, 65, 
67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 73; on pottery, 33, 36, 37, 

38 9 . 43 . 48-9. 54 . 55 . 56 , 58. 59 . 138, S 3 6 . 2 37 I 
on sculpture, 82 fT.. 184 ff., 194. Ste also Motifs. 
Deer remains, 144, 171. 

Dendcrah, sculpture in the church of, 191 «. 4. 
Design. Set Decoration. 

Dcsroches, Mile Cristiane, 215. 
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Dc Vere, Alberic, Senior and Junior, 275-6. 

Dc Vere, Albcrtcus, Great Chamberlain, 292. 

De Vere, Geoffrey, 276. 

De Verc, John, seventh earl of Oxford, 282. 

Dc Veres, the, and their burials, 275-95. 

Devon, barrows in, 162, 164. 

Dionysius of Fourna, 10. 

Diptychs, ivory, 93, 212, 215. 

Discs, copper, 75; stone, 269. 

Dishes, pottery, 31, 32,33. 36, 37, 41, 76-8, 240, 25a 
Dodford, Northamptonshire, effigy at, 320. 

Dalger, Prof. F. J., 9. 

Dolls, bone, 74. 

Door, wooden, 185, 212, 213, 214, 215. 

Door-leaves, bronze, 13. 

Dossi, Dosso, 328, 344. 

Dunstable Downs, burial at, 133. 

Dura-Europos. 20, 38; pottery from, 38. 

Drills, bone, 271 ; metal, 257, 258. 

Drioton. E., on Coptic decoration, 199. 
Dropping-spoon, bronze, 74. 

E 

Ear rings, copper, 75, 257, 260. 

Edwards, Francis, 3. 

Effigies, alabaster, 320-1; bronze, 320-1; of the 
earls of Oxford, 289-95. 

Egerton Genesis, the,and the M. R. James Memorial 
MS., 1-5 

Egypt, capitals from, 186, 187. 190; early art and, 
181-2, 186, 194, 197, 199, 201, 202-3, 207, 209, 
2to, at 1. 213,214. 215 ; pottery from, 33, 35. 4 °- 
Egyptian art, 189, 199, 210 ff. 

Egyptian ware, 59, 60. 

Elbow-cops, 326, 346-7, 349. 

Elbow-guards, 314. 334. 

Elbow-pieces, 321, 327. 

Elne, sarcophagi at, 113. 

Ely Cathedral, ornamentation in, 305. 

Enamel caskets, 305. 

Enamelled glass, 50, 73-4. 

Eutychius, patriarch of Alexandria, 7. 

F 

Fabricators, flint, 132, 139. 167-8. 

Fairfax, Lord, 289. 

Fairwcather, Dr. F. H„ ’Colne Priory, Essex, and 
the Burials of the Earls of Oxford \ 275-95. 
Faritius, Abbot of Abingdon, 275-6. 

Fatimid lustre-ware, 57, 58, 71. 

Fecr, Pctermann, armour 0^323, 339, 342, 351 m. 2. 
Ferdinand the Catholic, armour of. 323. 


Ferrara, Ercole 1 d’Este, duke of, 328. 

Figures: on mosaics, 10-11; on pottery, 49 50, 54, 
58 ; on sarcophagi, 95-9: sculptured, 202-3, 
204 5, 206-7, 208-10; stone, 184; terracotta, 
251-2. 

Figurines, terracotta, 202, 205, 207, 208, 209, 251-2. 
Fitzherbert, Sir Nicholas and Sir Ralph, effigies of, 
320-1. 

Flakes, flint. 132, 145, 180; stone, 137, 179. 

Flask, glass, 73. 

Flint objects: chips, 180; cores, 260; flakes, 132. 
145, 180; knives, 132, 139, 167, 260; miscella¬ 
neous, 260, 287; points, 139,168; spalls, 13611.2, 
154 «. 1 ; tools, 138, 160, 167-8, 179 
Foligno, Guidoriccio da, 329. 

Font, limestone, 13. 

Food vessels, pottery, 164, 166; ’developed', 132, 
141, 158, 160. 

Forde, Prof., 148/1. t. 

Fortifications, Hittite, 234-5. 

Fostat, glass from, 64; pottery from, 30, 57. 
Fouquet, D., 34, 34 «. 1. 

Fox, Lady, and barrows in the Glamorgan vale, 
160-1; and Bronze Age cairns in Wales, 130, 
150 - 

Fox, Sir Cyril, ‘Two Bronze Age Cairns in South 
Wales*, 129-80. 

Fox, Richard, brass of. 321, 327. 

Fracasso, Gasparo, 331, 334. 

France, sculpture of Visigothic, 79-128. 

Francesca, Piero della, 319, 323. 

Franks, the, 101, 103. 

Frantz, Miss A., 61. 

Frederick, Sir Charles, 289. 

Frederick the Victorious, 333; armour of, 323. 327, 

328. 333 - 334 - 
Fregoso, Giovanni, 325. 

Fringes, mail, 316-17, 329, 330. 333. 

G 

Gallois, Dr. 11 ., 29. 

Gallo-Roman sculpture, 93, 101. 

Gantner, Dr., 307 «. 2; and the ceiling of the church 
of Zillis, Switzerland, 305-6. 

Gale, Roman, 196. 

Gateways, Hittite, 235. 

Gaucr, Prof. Bernhard, 8-9, ti. 

Gauntlets (armour!, 314, 315, 316, 318, 327-8, 333 

334 - 340 . 35 °- 
Gay, F. G., 130. 

Geology, of Simonuston and Pond Cairns, 178-80. 
Giorgione, 324. 325. 

Giuseppi, M. S., 319. 
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Glass objects: amphorae, 62; bangles, 75 ; beads, 
273; beakers, 69, 73; bottles, 62. 68, 69, 70; 
bottle-necks, 62-3, 65 /,. 1, 66; perfume-, 61, 
64-6, 65 n. 2, 66-7, 68; bowls, 66, 67, 67 //. i, 
69, 71; bracelets, 73; chalices, 66; cupping- 
glasses. 66; cups, 33, 63-4, 66, 69, 70; cut-. 
66-7; decoration, 62. 65 67, 68, 69, 70. 7c, 73; 
diamond-engraved, 67-8; enamelled, 50, 73—4; 
lamps, 66; miscellaneous, 27.50, 61-6 ; moulded 
and stamped, 68-70 ; vessels, 25. 66, 68. 

Glucck, Nelson, 215. 

Goats' horns, 272. 

Goblets, 250; stemmed, 240; ‘Trojan', 237. 

Goes, Hugo van der, 325. 

Gold objects, miscellaneous, 257. 

Goiter, Bay Sflleyman, 219. 

Gorgets, 336, 343, 346. 

Gothic armour, 311. 312 -19, 328, 329, 338, 339. 

Gough, 292; Monumental Effigies, 289; on Colne 
Priory, 293. 294. 

Gracsse, J. G. Theodore, compendium of marks and 
monograms of, 330-1. 

Grains from Pond Cairn, 150, 152, 153. 171-2; from 
various places, 164. 

Grancsay, Stephen, 332. 

Grandi, Erode, 314. 

Graves at A1 Mina, 25, 27, 74. 

Grave-stcle, marble, 74. 

Grave-stones, medieval, 76. 

Gray, H. St. G., and Wick barrow, 162. 

Greaves (armour), 315. 317. 3,8, 319, 330, 333, 336, 
338. 34*, 344- 

Grcck art, 193. See also Hellenism. 

Grimes, W. K, 130; and Breach Farm barrow, 161 ; 
and pottery from Simondston Cairn, 166^ 
166 «. 2. 

Guest, Rhuvon, and inscriptions from Al Mina, 76, 

/fi¬ 

ll 

Hagiography, date manuals of, 9-10. 

Hall, G. W., ,30. 

Halwell, Tolley, Devon, barrow at, 148/1.1. 

Hama, medieval finds from, 27. 

Hammers, bone, 272; stone, 266. 

Harlackenden, Richard, 287, 288, 290//. 5. 202. 

Harlackenden, Roger, 287. 

Harvey, William and John, * Recent Discoveries at 
the Church of the Nativity, Bethlehem ', 7-17. 

Ha§hQyQk, pottery from, 237. 

Head, sculptured stucco, 204. 

Hearths at Pond Cairn, 153-4, *7*. 174, 175; 

at Kusura, 220, 222, 223, 225 


Helena of Narbonne, M,,88. 

Hellenism, 181, 182, 199, 203, jio, 211, 212; and 
Egyptian art, 210, 211, 213, 214, 215. 

1 lelmcts (armour), 313. 321, 322, 348, 349. 
Henderson, W. Scott, 130. 

Henry VIII, armour of, 334. 

Hcraeleopolis, 183. 

Hcrzfeld, Dr., 27, 28 
Hey worth, Mrs., 279. 

Hildeaheim, Germany, painted ceiling in the church 
ol St. Michael at, 306. 

Mira, pottery from, 40 

Hitt and Morgan, Messrs., 130. 

Ilittite fortifications, 234-5; gateways, 235; pottery, 
217, 240. 

Hobson. R. L., and 'Port St. Symeon ware’, 52; 
on Cypriote sgrnffiato-warc, 53. 

I iolman, Essex antiquary, on Colne Prion*, 293, 294. 
Honey, W. B., 78. 

Horns, goats, 272; stag’s, 272; terracotta, 236-7. 
Howard, Master Nicholas, 321. 

Human remains from: Al Mina, 74; Colne Priory. 
282 ; Kusura, 226, 228-9, 234; Simondston and 
Pond Cairns. 132, 133, 137, ,38, 139, , 4 ,, ,43, 
*44. I4> *69-70. *71- 

Hyde, H. A., 130, 153//. 2, 158; and vegetable re¬ 
mains at two Welsh cairns, 130, 132, 137, 138, 

*40. 1 4 , » *43- ‘43 w -4. *47* *5°. *59» *65; on 
cereals from Pond Cairn, 172. on plant remains 
from Simondston and Pond Cairns, 172 7. 

I 

Idols, 226; stone, 266, 268. St*• also Figures 

II minster, Somerset, brass at, 327, 

Inscriptions, 25, 76-8; Anglo-French, 1; Arabic, 

57; IXGYC, 9, t6; Kufic, 33,37, 38, 50, 71, 
76; on glass, 73; on medieval pottery, 31, 32, 
38-9* 49. 5* ; on sarcophagus-lid, 92. 
Interlace-work on sculpture, 103-4, *97- 
Interments at Colne Priory, Etsex, 285-95. 

Iron objects, miscellaneous. 257 ; tools. 25. 

Istakhri, and Antioch, 21. 

Italian ^^1011^314,318,319, 3*1, 322, 327 8. 330. 

338. 343. 344. 35°-i- 
Italian maiolica, 53/1.3, 54*5. 58. 60-1. 

Italy, pottery, medieval, Irom, 56, 57; sgrafliato-ware 
In. 5*. 53- 

Ivorv chair, 211, 212; dipiychs, 93, 212, 215; pvxis, 
98. 

J 

James, Dr. M. R., and the Peterborough psalter and 
the painted roof of Peterborough Cathedral, 299, 
308; memorial manuscript of, 1-5. 
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Jars, pottery, 31, 38. 39, 48. 56, 59, 226, 237, 238, 
240, 242, 244, 248. 250. 251. 

Jerusalem, capitals from, 187, 188. 

Jewish ossuaries, 196, 201. 

Jugs, pottery, 36, 37/1.2, 39, 40, 45, 219, 228, 236, 
240, 242, 244, 246, 248, 250. 

Johns, C. N., 46; and Byzantine bowls, 45; and 
pottery from Atlit, 54, 55; and sgraffiato-ware, 
52 . 

Justinian, 7, 14. 

Justus of Ghent, 323. 

K 

Kansu, Dr. §evket Aziz, 228/1. 1. 

Kautzsch, Prof. R., and acanthus capitals, 186, 
188 «. 5. 

Kcmpley, wall-painting at, 305. 

Kendrick, T. D n 79-80, 215. 

Kermard, A. S., 130; on black earth from Simond* 
ston Cairn, 140. 

Khirbet-El-Tannur, Nabataean temple at, 206, 210; 
reliefs from, 206, 207, 210. 

Kiln wasters, 45, 46. 

King, Daniel, his drawings of Colne Priory, 288 //. 1, 
289, 290, 291-2. 

Kish, pottery from, 37, 40. 

Kitzinger, Dr. Kmst, 79; 4 Notes on Early Coptic 
Sculpture', 181-215. 

Krtee-cops, 349. 

Knives, flint, 132, 139, 167, 260. 

Kocchlin, Raymond, 29, 40. 

Kom-esh-Shugafa, sculptures from, 203-4- 

Kofay, Dr. Hamit, 318. 

Kohnel, Dr. E., and lustre-painted pottery, 29. 31, 
33 * 

Kusura, excavations at: introduction, 2.1J-19, l^c 
buildings and deposits-the earliest period in 
areas V and XII, 219-20; period B, 2 jo 8, 
the transitional period, 228-30; areas X, 111 , 
and VIII: the fortification system. 230-5; 
pottery, 235 *51 ; terracotta, 251-7 i mctnl, 257 
60; stone, 260-70; bone, 270 2; glass, 273; 
conclusion, 273. 

Kyhx, pottery, 251. 

L 

Ladle, pottery, 248. 

4 Lakabi * ware, 50, 59. 

Laking, Sir Guy, 327 w. 1, 350-1. 

Lamb, Winifred, * Excavations at Kusura near Alyon 

Karahisar: II, a* 7 " 73 - 

Lamm, C. J.. and medieval glass. 62. 64, 67 8, 69. 
70, 7 L 73 


Lamps, clay, 14; glass, 66; potter}', 38, 39, 42; 
stone, 74. 

Lance-rests (armour), 313, 315, 317, 324, 325, 344. 
349 - 

Lane, Arthur, 'Medieval Finds at A! Mina in North 
Syria \ 19-78. 

Languedoc, and Visigothic sculpture, 99, 100, 101. 

Latakia, 22, 23. 

Lawrence, Miss M., and 'City-Gate* sarcophagi, 82. 

Layton, Charles, 298. 

Lead objects: bead, 260; lump, 260; miscellaneous, 
257; rings, a6 °- 

Le Blant, and Visigothic French sculpture, 80,85 />. 1, 
87, 88, 89, 92, 107 fif. 

Legs (armour), 316-17, 318, 319, 328-30, 333. 338, 
343 . 349 * 

Leland, on a building of the carls of Oxford, 278. 

Lethieullier, Smart, 289, 294; and King’s drawings 
of Colne Priory, 289-90. 

Libanius, 19. 

Lids, stone, 74. 

Limoges enamel caskets, 305. 

Lindescy psalter, the, 299. 

Lintel, at Moissac, 102. 

Listens d'anet (armour), 315, 318, 319, 326, 329. 330, 
336 . 

Liverani, I)r., on painted pottery, 56, 57, 58. 

Lombards, the, 104. 

Loom-weights, terracotta, 256. 

Lorcy. E. de. 58, 59. 

Louvre, the, pilasters in, 212,213, 213/1.2, 214, 215; 
sarcophagus at, 97. 

Lowenstcin, Messrs., 1. 

Lucca, diptych at. 93. 

Lugs, pottery, 236, 248. 

Lustre-ware, 20, 21, 22, 28-31, 58, 60. 

M 

Macartney, R. H., and the excavations at Kusura, 
219, 223. 

Mace-heads, stone, 263, 265. 

Madduwata, 235, 273 

Madonna dclle Grazic, Sanctuary of the, armour in, 
311 - 51 - 

Maiolica, Italian, 53/1. 3. 54-5. 58, 60-1. 

Makrtdi Bey, 58. 

Malalas, John, 19. 

Mameluke Sultan Baibars, 23. 

Mann, James G., ' A Further Account of the Armour 
preserved in the Sanctuary of the Madonna 
dellc Grazie near Mantua', 311-52. 

Manuscript, the M. R. James Memorial, s-5. 
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Marble objects: altars, 80 flF.; columns, 90; grave* 
stele, 74; idols, 268; rings, 269; sarcophagi, 
91 - 2 . 93 

Marcasitc cup, 132, 139, 160, 179. 

Marches!, Jos<f Maria, Catalogo de lit Real slrnuriit, 

33 °* 

Margaret of Scotland, Queen, 325. 

Marseilles, 80, 81, 84, 99, 100; church of St. Victor, 
90 w. 3; tabular altar in, 88; sculptures at, 80 fif., 
80 «. 1. 

Martin, Dr. F. R., 29. 

Martini, Simone, 329. 

Marzoli, Signor, 323, 331, 336, 338, 341, 342. 

Massiliote sculpture, 79, 81, 8a, 83, 84, 85, 86, 98, 
99 - 

Mauccri, E.. 56. 

Maximilian 1 , emperor, t. 

Medieval ceilings, painted, 297-309; coins, 54, 55, 
59; effigies, 320-1 ; finds, 19-78; glass, 27, 62, 
64, 67-8, 69, 70, 71. 73; graves, 25, 27. 74; 
grave stones, 76; inscriptions, 25, 31, 32, 38-9, 
49. 5*» 76-8; manuscripts, 1-5, 299, 305. 308; 
motifs, 304-5; miscellaneous, 19-78; necklaces, 
75; ornamentation, 305, 306, 307 ; pottery, 25, 
2 7* 43 , 54-8; wall paintings, 305. 

Megaw, A. H., and painted bowls, 56. 

Memphis, stucco head from, 204. 

Menna, Mgr. Domenico, 311. 

Mesopotamia, pottery from, 32, 33, 35. 36, 3a 

Metal objects: chisels, 257, 358; drills, 257, 258; 
miscellaneous, 357-60; needles, 357; pins, 
2 57" 8 5 punches, 257, 258; spear head, 257,258; 
weapons, 258. 

Michon, and Visigothic French sculpture, 80. 

Milan, Brera Gallery, paintings in, 315, 323, 324, 
325; sarcophagus in, 82-3, 85. 

Milanese armour, 313, 319, 320-1, 333, 345; ar¬ 
mourers, 312, 341, 344. 

Millar, Dr. Eric G., * The Egerton Genesis and the 
M. R. James Memorial MS.', 1-5. 

Mina, Togo, 215, 

Mirror, bronze, 74. 

Missaglias, the, 331, 33a 3, 335. 

Moissac, lintel of portal at, 102. 

Montcfcltro, Fcdcrigoda, 323, 328. 

Monuments, at Colne Priory, Essex, 288-95. 

Morant, and Colne Priory, 294. 

Mosaics, Byzantine, 71; church, 15; fret-patterns 
in, 11; in the Church of the Nativity, Bethlehem, 
10-11, 16-17. 

Moschctti, A., and Italian maiolica, 61. 

Motifs in art, 11, 102, 102 tt. 2, 104, 104 nn. 1, a, 3, 
IO S *93* *9 8 * 304-6; on ceilings of cathedrals, 


304-5, 306-8; on enamelled Limoges caskets, 
305; on pottery, 37 ; on sarcophagi, 82-3,84, 85. 
86, 91,92-3. 94 5, 96-9; on sculpture, 103-4. on 
Coptic sculpture, 184,185, 190-1, 194 fT.; special 
motifs: acanthus, 94, 105, 106, 107. 108fT., 186- 
7. 188, 189, 190-1, 195, 196-7, 211; chrism, 105, 
1078*.; conch. 194; imbrications, 105; interlaced 
foliage, 103-4, 197; ivy-scroll, 93; knot, 105; 
marigold, 95. 105, 106; rosette, 95. 106, 199; 
swastika, 11; ‘vertical leaf’, 105; vine-scroll, 
93, 106, 107. 108 ff., 190, 198. 

Mud-brick object, 225-6; remains at Kusura, 335. 

Mug, pottery, 248. 

Murray-Threipland, P„ 130. 

Mutasim, Caliph, 20. 

Mynydd Carn Gocb, 1 Red Cairn * at, 160. 

N 

Nails, 282 ; copper, 282. 

Narbonnc, 86, 89, ioo ; altar from, 81, 85. 86, 88; 
Musec Lapidaire, Gallo-Roman sculpture in,93; 
sarcophagi at, 97, 103, 103 11. 1, 104, 106, 116-18. 

Nash-Williams, V. E., on a bowl-rim from Pond 
Cairn, 153. 

Nasir i-Khusrau, 29. 

National Gallery, London, paintings of armour in, 
3 * 4 * 3 » 9 . 325, 344 - 

Naville, E., and sculptures from Ahnas, 183, 192. 

Necklaces, medieval, 75. 

Needles, bone, 271; copper, 74; metal, 257. 

Negro!i, Filippo and Jacopo, 326, 335-6. 

Neolithic wheat grains, 164. 

New York, Metropolitan Museum, armour in, 321, 
3211». 4, 325. 

Nicephorus Phocas, 21-2. 

Nicosia, Cyprus Museum, Italian maiolica in, 53 n. 3; 
sg raffia to-ware in, 52, 53. 

Nishapur, pottery from, 40. 

Norbury, Derbyshire, effigies in, 320-1. 

North, Dr. F. J., and his work on Welsh cairns, 130, 
131 //. 1, 132, 133, 136 if. 4, 137, 139 nn. 1, 2, 
>43 w - *45. >47 «• * ; and coal and charcoal, 
165; and the lithology of Simondston and Pond 
Cairns, 140, 141, 149, 149 //. 1, 152 n. 1; on the 
geology of Simondston and Pond Cairns, 178-80. 

O 

Ohio, Cleveland Museum, helmet in, 322 ; war hat, 
334 - 

O'Neil, B. H. St. J.. 129. 

Ornamentation. Srz Decoration ; Motifs. 

Ossuaries, Jewish, 196, 201. 

Oaten, Dr. von dcr, on pottery from Kusura, 240. 
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Ovens at Kusura, 222. 225. 

Oxford, earls of, Colne Prior)*, Essex, and the 
burials of, 275-95. 

Oxyrhynchus. capitals from, 188, 199; sculptures 
from, 195, 195 «. 1, 196, 197,198, 200, 200 mi. 1, 
4, 208-9, 210, 214. 

P 

Padua, Italian maiolica at, 61. 

Paintings on ceiling of Peterborough Cathedral, 
297-309. 

Paintings on ceilings, 306, 307; on walls, 305. 
Palestine, 186. 

Palmyra, 20; sculptures from, 205, 207, 208. 

* Parthian * pottery, 38. 

PauiIliac, M., 323, 328, 328 n. 3, 332, 334; collection 
of armour of, 336, 337. 338, 339, 340, 341, 342. 
Pauldrons, 314, 315. 316, 317, 318, 320. 321, 325 6, 

333. 334* 335. 339. 34*. 342. 343. 348. 349. 350- 
Pawns, stone, 269. 

Peers, Sir Charles, on the painted ceiling of Peter* 
borough Cathedral, 304-5. 

* Pegs *, terracotta and stone, 253. 

Peirce, Mr., and Visigothic sculpture, 93. 

Pembroke, Lord, armour of, 321 4. 

Pendants, copper, 75; silver, 75-6; stone, 268. 
Percival, Dr. John, 130, 150; on grains from Pond 

Cairn, 150, 153; on seeds from Pond Cairn, 

171- 2; on wheat from Hembury, 164. 
Perfume-bottles, glass, 61, 64-6, 65 n. 2, 66-7, 68. 
Pestles, stone, 269. 

Peterborough Cathedral, the painted ceiling in the 
nave of, 297-309; list of the paintings, 299-303. 
Peterborough psalter, 299, 308. 

Petrie, Sir Flinders, 214; and finds from Oxy* 
rhynchus, 200 n. 1. 

Pevsner, Dr. N., 305 tt. 3. 

Pdzard, M., 29. 

Piccinitio, Antonio and Federico, 340. 

Piggolt, Stuart, on the early Bronze Age in Wessex, 
163 n. 1. 

Pilasters, stone, 93, 212, 213, 213 n. 2, 214, 215, 

Pins, bone, 271, 272; bronze, 138, 139; copper, 74; 

metal, 257-8; silver, 74. 

Pithoi, pottery, 226, 228, 246, 248; ruins, 246. 
Placates (armour), 313, 324, 338, 346. 

Plant remains from Simondston and Pond Cairns, 

172- 7. 

Plaques, pottery, 33-4. 61. 

Plates (armour), 3*3 *4. 3*5- 3 i6 » 3* 8 . 3*3-5. 3*6, 
3*9- 337. 33 s - 342, 343- 345. 34^. 347. 349- 
Points, flint, 139, 168. 

Poitiers, 102. 
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Poleyns (armour), 315, 316, 317, 318, 3*9-3°- 344- 
Pond Cairn, 142 58, 159, 165; geology of, 180; 
osseous remains from, 169-71 ; plant remains 
from, 172-6; urns from, 168-9; wheat and 
barley from, 164-5. 

Porcelain cups, 31. 

Porch, stone, 190. 

Porphyry sculptures, 208. 

Port St. Symeon, 23. 45, 54, 56; ware from, 46, 49, 

5*. 52-3. 55- 5 6 . 57- 
Pots, {lottery, water-, 41-2, 70. 

Pot-stands, pottery, 242, 246. 

Pottery: Anatolian, 235-51 ; Arab, 22 ; 4 Atlit ware 
46, 47, 52, 53. 54-5, 56, 57. 58; Byzantine, 42-5. 
49. 53. 5 8 ; Coptic, 27-8, 38; Cypriote, 52, 53-4, 
56, 58, 61; Egyptian, 59, 60; Fatimid, 57, 58, 
71; Hittitc, 217, 240; Islamic, 33; Italian 
maiolica, 53 «. 3. 54-5, 58, 60 1 ; medieval. 
25, 27-61; * Parthian \ 38 ; Persian, 29; 

Kakka, 58-9; Romano-British, 153; Samarra, 
29; sgraffiato, 34-4°. 43- 44. 45"54. 5 6 . 57. 
59, 61, 78; Syrian, 55; Turkish, 61; special 
kinds: glazed in relief, 33-4; glazed, white 
decorated, 31-2; green-glazed, 38; * lakabi *, 50, 
59; lead-glazed, 35; lustre-ware, 20, 21, 22, 
28 31, 58, 60; underglaze painted, 37-8; un- 
glazed, 38-40, 55. 

Pottery objects: amphorae, 38; beakers, 59; bottles, 
water-, 38, 76; bowls, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35-6, 

37. 3 8 . 43-4. 45. 46 «• 3- 47. 4 8 9. 5°. 5*. 5* 3. 
=4. 54 "• *. 55. 56. 57. 59. 6°. 61, 78, 227-8.236, 
237, 240. 244, 246, 248, 250; rims, 56, 59, 60, 
153,246,248.250, 251 ; brazier, 246; condiment- 
dishes, 34. 76-7; cooking-, 41-2; cups, 31,33, 
160//. 4, 237; decoration on, 33, 36. 37, 38-9, 
43> 4 8 -9. 54- 55. 5 6 * 5 8 * 59. 236; dishes, 31, 32. 
33. 34* 3*. 37. 4*. 76-8, 240, 250; figures, 49 50, 
54. 5 8 1 goblets, 237, 240, 250; inscriptions on, 
3*. 3*. 3 8 ~9. 49. 5*. 7^ 8; jars. 31, 38. 39, 48, 
56. 59, 226, 237, 238, 240, 242, 244, 248. 250, 
25* .* j**gs- 3 6 - 37 " 2, 39, 40, 45, 219, 228, 236, 
240, 242, 244, 246, 248, 250; kylix, 251 ; ladle, 
248; lamps, 38, 39, 42; lugs, 236, 248; mis¬ 
cellaneous, 21,23,24, 43. 48, 153, 166-7, 219. 223, 
225, 227-8, 229, 230, 234, 235-51 ; mug, 248; 
pithoi, 226, 228. 246, 248; rims, 246; plaques, 
33-4. 61 i pots, 41-3, 70, 238, 242; pot-stands, 
242, 246; strainers, 40, 250; tiles, 48; urns, 

*32. *3&-7. *38. *39. *4*. *43. *5^. *59. »6o n. 4, 
161, 164, 166-7, *68 9; vases, 29, 40, 225. 226, 
227. 235. 236. 237, 237 n. 2, 242, 248, 250; 
vessels, 33, 36-7. 38-40, 240, 244, 246, 250, 251 ; 
food-, 132, 141, 158, 160, 164, 166. 
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Pounders, stone, 266; terracotta, 256, 

Pownall, Governor, and Peterborough Cathedral 
painted ceiling, 298. 

Price, Hilton, and Colwiuston barrow, 161 n. 3. 
Procopius, 193. 

Provence, 80, 102, 103, 105; altars and sarcophagi 
in, 82, 89. 

Psalters, English medieval, 3-5; Lindsey, 299; 

Peterborough, 299, 308. 

Pudsey, Faucett, 8. 

Punches, metal, 257, 258. 

Putelli, Professor, and armour, 331. 

Pyxis, ivory, 9a 

Q 

Quatremayns, Richard, brass of, 321. 

Querns, stone, 270, 

R 

Raad, C., 17. 

Rabv, F. J. E.. 129. 

Rackham, B., Catalogue of Italian Maio/ica by, 60. 
Rakka, 58, 73; glass from, 73. 

Rakka ware, 58 9. 

Rashik, 21. 

Ravenna, too, 104 n. 1; chair of Maximian in, 211, 
212 , 

Rcckitt, A. L., 219. 

Reds, terracotta, 253. 

Reitlinger, Mr., and Kish pottery, 37-8. 

Reliquary cross, bronze, 74. 

Ribbon-work motifs, 103-4, •97- 

Rice, Prof. Talbot, and Byzantine ware, 44. 

Richard, abbot of Abingdon, 277. 

Richmond, E. T., and the Church of the Nativity, 
Bethlehem, 8, 14, 15. 

Rings, bronze, 76; copper, 260; lead, 260: silver, 
74. 76 ; stone, 269. 

Ring walls, stone, 161, 162. 

Rochester Priory, manuscripts from, 305. 

Rodez, sarcophagi at, 120. 

Roman: art. 90, 92, 94, too, 101, 202-3, 204, 208; 
brick, 286-7; carvings, 211 ; gate, 196; glass, 
62, 64, 71; sculpture, 208; theatre, 194; tiles, 
* 4 - 

Romano-Brilish hearths, 153-4, 156, 17a, 174, 

*75* 

Rome, ‘City-Gate’ sarcophagus in St. Peter’s. 
82 ft. 4. 

Rondels, 316, 323. 

Rove re, Francesco Maria delle, 335, 336. 

Russia, south, bowl from, 44. 


S 

Sabatons. 333. 

Sacchi, Pier Francesco, 327. 

St. Albans, wall-p.-ynting at, 305. 

St. A mans, M., and Visigothic sarcophagi at Agens, 
106. 107, 108. 

St. Bernard-de-Comminges, 99; sarcophagi at, 99, 
120-I. 

St Genv. sarcophagi at, 121. 

St. Guilhem-Le-Desert, sarcophagi at, 121. 

St. Marcel de Crussol, tabular altar at, 84, 85, 88. 

St. Maximin, sarcophagus at, 83, 84. 

St. Mcdard-d’Eyran, sarcophagus at, 97. 

Salad in, 23, 60. 

Sallcts, 319, 321, 334, 335, 336, 338, 339, 340, 341, 
342 - 

Samnrra, nmphorae from, 38; bottles from, 65-6; 
cooking-pot from, 42 ; excavations at, 27, 28; 
finds from, 28, 29; glass from, 69; pottciy 
from. 31, 33, 34, 36. 37, 52. 

Sandikii, the Kaymakam of, 219. 

Sandstone, stone-heaps, 143-4, *49- 

Santa-Old la. Dr. J. M., 80. 

Saqqara, sculptures in the monastery of, 185, 189-91, 
•92, *93. *95- ‘98, 201. 

Sarcophagi, French, 80-128; groups: ‘Bordeaux’ 
and ‘ Toulouse-Rodez \ 105-6 ; * City-Gate' 
group, 82, 83-4, 85, 94 ; Visigothic French, 83. 
85, 86-7, 90 ff. 

Sarrc, Dr., 27, 28, 33. 40; and medieval stone finds, 
74 ; and pottery, 60. 

Savignac, Pcre M. R., 215. 

Saxl, Dr. F., 215. 

Scammell, S. E., 129. 

Schmidt, R., and medieval glass, 73. 

Schflnfeld, Chevalier von, 1. 

Schwflbisch-GmQnd, Germany, armour at, 325, 351. 

Scott, R. L„ collection of armour of, 316, 329. 

Sculpture, the, ol Visigothic France: introduction, 
79-80; the filth-century tabular altars and sarco¬ 
phagi of Marseilles, 80 y; the Visigothic sculp¬ 
ture, 89-101 ; post Visigothic sculpture, 101-5; 
list of Visigothic sculpture, 105 28. 

Sculpture, Coptic, 181 -215; Gallo-Roman, 93, 101; 
Visigothic, 79-128 

Seals, terracotta stamp, 252, 268. 

Seeds Irorn dimondston and Pond Cairns, 171. 

Scleucia, 19*, 20. 

Scleucus Nicator, 19. 

Senior, Elizabeth, 215. 

Sens, ivory pyxis at, 98. 

Sevcrino, Roberto di San, 325, 326, 330, 333, 337, 
342 - 
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Scyler, Dr. C. A., and material from Pond Cairn, 
*5°/ I 5 2 - 

Sgraffiato-ware, 34-40. 43. 44, 45-54, 56, 57, 59, 61, 

78. 

Sheikh Yusuf, Tal, 19, 21, 23. 

Shields on potter)*, 50-1. 

Shoes (armour), 316, 318, 329, 330. 

Si, Roman gate at, 196. 

Sidonius Apoliinaris, 90 w. 1. 

Signorelli, Luca, 324. 

Silver: bowl, 197; pendants, 75-6; pin, 74; rings, 
74. T 6 - 

Simondston Cairn, 130-41, 158-9 165; finds from, 
166-8; geology of, 178-80; osseous remains 
from, 169-71 ; plant remains from, 176-7. 

Sion, Switzerland, Musdc Vale re, armour in, 328. 

Six, Miss N., and excavations at Kusura, 219, 257. 

Skeletons, human. 226, 228, 234. 

Skirts (armour), 313. 314, 315, 317, 318, 320, 324, 
325* 334. 33 s . 343. 344, 345. 34 6 . 347. 348. 
349- 

Skulls from Kusura, 228,234; from Sitnondston and 
Pond Cairns, 169, 171. 

Slabs, stone, 74, 136, 139*40, *5°, *5 2 . *59. 180. 

Smith, W. G., and the Dunstable Downs burial, 

*33- 

Sohag. White Monastery near, and sculpture in, 
191 n. 4, 200 ». 4. 

Sophronius, 7. 

Spcar-head, metal, 257, 258. 

Spindle, bronze, 74. 

Spindle-whorls, bronze, 74; stone, 269; terracotta, 
253-4. 256. 

Spit-supports, terracotta, 256. 

Spools, stone, 269 ; terracotta, 253. 

Stamp-seals, terracotta and stone, 252, 268. 

Statues, porphyry, 208. See alio Figures; Idols. 

Statuettes, terracotta, 268. 

Stelae, Pyrenean, 93. 

Stevens, C. E., 80. 

Stewart, J. R„ and excavations at Kusura, 227 8. 

Stone objects: axes, 261, 263; beads, 269; blades, 
263; bowls, 269-70; cairn rings, 148-9, 150, 
152, 154. 156, 157, 160, 161, 162; cairns, 
129-80; carvings, 190, 200; celts, 260; chisel, 
261; cists, 131, 141, 159, 160; counters, 
269; crucible, 269; cups, 31; cylinder, 269; 
discs, 269; dishes, 269; flakes, 137, 179; font, 
13; grave, 76; hammers. 266; heaps, 143-4, 
149; idols, 266, 268; lamps, 74; lids, 74; mace- 
heads, 263, 265; miscellaneous, 25, 34, 168, 269- 
70, 287; pawns, 269; pegs, 253; pendants. 268; 
pestles, 269; pilasters, 93, 212, 213, 213/1.2,214, 
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215; porch, 190 ; pounders, 266; querns, 270; 
ring, 269; ring-walls, i6t, 162; sculpture, 93; 
slabs, 74, 136, 139-40,150,152, 159, 180; spindle- 
whorls, 269; spools, 269; stamp-seals, 252,268; 
sword-pommels, 266; vessels, 74, 269; weights, 
270; whetstones, 268. 

Strainers, pottery, 40, 250. 

Strickland, Thomas, and Peterborough Cathedral 
ceiling. 309. 

Strzygowski, 192, 194. 

Stucco head, 204. 

* Sub-antique * art, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 208. 

Susa, pottery from, 33, 36. 

Suwaidiya, 23. 

Swain, Canon E. G.. 298/1. 3. 

Swift, Ernest H., 15. 

Sword-pommels, stone, 266. 

Syria, art and, 195, 196, 199. 

Syria, north, medieval finds in, 19-78. 

Syrian glass, 50, 62 4. 

T 

Taranto, bowl from, 56. 

Tarragona, sarcophagus at, 99 «. 1. 

Tassets, 313. 314, 315, 316, 324, 333, 342, 345, 346, 
347. 348. 349- 

Teeth, remains, animal, 144, 169, 171 ; human, 145, 
170, 174. 

Terracotta objects: arcs, 256; balls, 253; beads, 
253-4. 256; cone, 256; cylinders, 253, 256; 
figurines, 202, 205, 207, 208, 209, 251-2; floor, 
222; horns, 256-7; loom-weights, 256; mis¬ 
cellaneous, 251-7 ; oven, 225; pegs, 253; 
pounders, 256; reels. 253; spindle-whorls, 
253‘4. 256; spit-supports, 256; spools, 253; 
stamp-seals, 252, 268; statuettes, 268; tiles, 25. 

Thame, Oxfordshire, brass at, 321. 

Theatre, Roman, 194. 

Themclcs, Timotheos, archbishop of Jordan, 8. 

Theodora, empress, 193. 

Theodoric 11. 86, 89, 90/1. 1. 

Thcophilus, monk, 71. 

Tholin, M., and sarcophagi at Agens, 106, 108. 

Thompson, B. E„ 130. 

Thompson, Dr. D. V., 47 n. 1; and A1 Mina ware, 
55- 

Tickencotc, Rutland, decoration in, 305. 

Tiles, 48; of the Great Mosque, 31; Roman, 14; 
terracotta, 25. 

Tolentino, sarcophagus at, 85. 

Tools, flint, 138, 160, 167-8, 179; iron, 25. 

Toulouse, 89. 90, 100, 102; sarcophagi at, 95 97, 
102 n. 2, 122-6. 
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Tratmnn, Prof. E., 162 w. 2. 

Trent, medieval battle painting in the Diocesan 
Museum at, 319. 

Tripolis, 57. 

Tristram, Prof, and the decoration of the churches 
in Brook, Kent, and Dadesjo, Sweden, 307. 

* Trojan goblets *, 237. 

Tubes, bone, 272; copper, 74. 

Turf-stack, the, at Pond Cairn, 145-6, 162. 

Turkish potter)*, 61. 

Tyler, Mr*, and Visigothic sculpture, 93. 

Tympanum, at Bourges, 98. 

U 

Uccello. Paolo, 319. 

Ulrich VI Matsch, armour of, 323, 325,327,335 «. j, 
33^ 

Urns, cinerary, from Simondston and Pond Cairns, 

*3 6 7- ‘38, 139. *4L 143. *56, 159, 160 «. 4, 
161, 161 M.3, 164, 166-7, *68-9. 

V 

Vaison, tabular altar at, 84. 

Valcabrfcrc, sarcophagi at, 99, 127. 

Vambraces. 314. 317. 326-7, 34,, 346, 348, 350. 

Vandier, J., 215. 

Vases, potter)*, 29, 40, 225, 226, 227, 235, 236, 237, 
237 «. 2, 242, 248, 250. 

Verrocchio, statue by, 325. 

Vessels, glass, 25, 66, 68; pottery, 33. 36-7, 38-40, 
240, 244. 246,250, 251 ; food-, 132, 141, 158. 160, 
164, 166; stone, 74, 269. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, 78 ; objects in : bottles, 
glass, 62, 70; bowls. 32. 49, 52-3, 56, 71; glass 
fragments, 65 ; jug, 40; pottery, Byzantine, 44, 
Egyptian, 32, Samarra, 31, 33, 37 n. 2. 

Vignier, Charles, 29. 

Villard, Monneret dc, and early Coptic sculpture, 
183, 184-5. *95 " *• 

Vincent, Perc, 7-8; and the Church of the Nativity, 
Bethlehem, 7 S, 9, 12, 14, 15, 16. 

Viollet-le-Duc, 7, 

Visigoths, the, and their kingdom, 89-90, 91, 100, 
101. 

Visors, 318. 322, 323, 349. 

W 

Waage, F. O., 46 //. 4; and medieval painted pottery, 
54-5* 


Wadham, William, brass of, 327- 

Wale, Mr., and Colne Priory, 293-4. 

Wales, south, Bronze Age cairns in, 129-80. 

Wall-painling3, 305. 

Walpole, Horace, 290 w. 4 ; and King's drawings of 
Colne Priory, 289. 

Ward Perkins, J. B., 'The Sculpture of Visigothic 
France \ 79-128. 

War bat (armour), 334. 

Warwick, Richard Beauchamp, earl of, 315; effigy 
of, 320, 327. 

Warwick, St. Mary's Church, effigy in, 320. 

Water-bottles, pottery, 38, 76. 

Waterhouse, E. K., 79. 

Water-pots, pottery, 41-2, 70. 

Water-vessels, pottery, 38-40. 

Watson, Dr. Arthur, 306. 

Weapons, metal, 258. 

Wccver, John, and Colne Priory with its effigies, 
279, 288, 289, 290 2, 293. 

Weights, stone, 270. 

W estholm, A., on Coptic and Egyptian art, 203-4, 
205. 

Wheat grains, from England, 164, 172 ; from Wales, 
164, 172. 

Wheeler, Dr. R. E. M., 80, 148 «. 1. 

W r hetstones, stone, 268. 

W r ick. barrow at, 162. 

Wilbrand of Oldenburg, 23. 

William, prior of Colne, 277. 

Winchclsea, archbishop, 277. 

W ood from Kusura, 219, 220; from Pond Cairn, 150, 
* 72 * 3 * 1 74 - 

Wood objects: carvings, 76; door, 185, 212, 213, 
214, 215. 

Woodruff Helen, and the mosaics at La Dauradc, 
90 w- 3- 

Woolley, Sir Leonard, 19; on the site of A) Mina, 
24-5. 27. 

Y 

Yakubi, 30. 

Yaqut, 23. 

Z 

Zaganclli, 323, 324. 

Zeiss, Prof, 86. 

Zillis, Switzerland, painted ceiling in the church of, 
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